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' All the endless occupation without purpose, and idleness without 
rest, of our vulgar world, are not, it seems to me, enjoyments we need 
be anxious to communicate. ... To watch the com grow, and the 
blossoms set ; to draw hard breath over plough-share or spade ; to 
read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray,— these are the things that 
make men happy'— John Ruskin 
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TWO PRETTY GIRLS. 



CHAPTER I. 

* . . . Whosoever says 
To a loyal woman, love and work with me, 
Will get fair answers, if the work and love, 
Being good themselves, are good for her — the best 
She was born for. Women of a softer mood, 
Surprised by men, when scarcely awake to life, 
Will sometimes only hear the first word * love/ 
And catch it up with any kind of work. 
Indifferent, so that dear love go with it : 
I do not blame such women. , . .' 

E. B. Browning. 

A SHOWER of rice, a volley of satin shoes, a sound of mur- 
mured farewells ; and Effie Carew was whirled away from 
the home in which she had spent the last eight years of her 
life. The group of friends who had been watching her de- 
parture from the front hall, and from the balcony, re-entered 
the drawing-room ; there was a little more talk about the 
fortunate brightness of the day, the charming appearance of 
the bride, and the pumber of the presents ; and then, one 
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by one, the guests melted away, and Lady Loder was left 
alone in her pretty house in Mayfair. 

Not that it looked particularly pretty at that moment 
The furniture had mostly been removed to make more space, 
the walls were surrounded by tables laden with clocks, china, 
and miscellaneous goods enough to suggest that financial 
ruin had overtaken the proprietor, and that all his posses- 
sions were being inventoried for sale. Lady Loder glanced 
around ; the place seemed empty and desolate ; a light-grey 
glove lay on the carpet in one place, a shoe-buckle in 
another ; here was a pink bow, there was a fan ; all the mul- 
tifarious relics which a crowded London'party leaves behind 
it, combined to make the room additionally untidy and 
unattractive ; and it was with a sigh of weariness that Lady 
Loder, having rung the bell, and desired Macay to see to 
the putting away of the presents and the establishment of 
order, passed into the little boudoir which alone had escaped 
the disturbance in the rest of the house. 

Here she sat herself down at the writing-table and took 
a pen in her hand, but the words did not seem to flow 
easily. Lady Loder was a well-looking woman of about 
sixty-five, the widow of Viscount Loder, of Framley Hall, 
Sussex, who had died of Roman fever ten years before, 
leaving her with a cdmfortable income and the house in 
Hertford Street, which she had inhabited ever since. After 
two years of widowhood she had reappeared in the world, 
and thinking that society would be more pleasant if she had 
somebody to take out with her, she invited two young nieces 
of her husband's, Effie and Alice Chorley, to come and 
share her home. With them she was asked to nearly every 
ball and party in London, and though the girls never grew 
very fond of her, she was much the happier for having them : 
it gave her an excuse for constantly meeting her acquaint- 
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ances, and as she was an easy-going person, who took life 
as she found it, she never asked for or expected more affec- 
tion than they were able to give. 

At the end of three years Alice manied a Mr. Erskine, of 
Penterwood, in Essex, and died in less than a twelvemonth ; 
Effie continued to live with her aunt, though after Alice's 
departure they gradually became less and less friendly, till 
latterly they had been on terms of armed neutrality and 
little more. The fact was. Lady Loder was disappointed at 
Effie's not marrying. Up to twenty-two, or even twenty- 
three, it was all very well, but when twenty-four and twenty- 
five came, and Efiie was still Miss Chorley, Lady Loder 
began to speak frequently and strongly on the subject. 
But all her representations served but to increase the cold- 
ness between them. 

To begin, Effie was not one of those gentle, yielding, de- 
pendent girls who are popular with men, and proposals did 
not, therefore, come pouring in as they might otherwise 
have done ; and besides, matrimony was a subject on which 
the young lady' had strong ideas of her own : none of the 
three or four men whom she might have married suited her 
fancy, nor could her aunt's remonstrances induce her to do 
otherwise than refuse each in turn. 

When Mr. Talbot asked her to marry him. Lady Loder 
had been thankful for her want of appreciation, for he wgs a 
younger son with four hundred a year and no profession ; 
when Colonel Farringdon paid her attention throughout a 
whole season, and she repressed him so unmistakably that 
he* never came to the point, Lady Loder looked grave ; 
when Mr. Denham, with a good property in Yorkshire, pro- 
posed to her and was * declined, with thanks,' she 4id not 
disguise her displeasure ; but when, last year, Lord Gamier, 
Lord Arenby's eldest son, wrote from Madrid, where he wa$ 
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in the diplomatic service, asking her to be his wife, and 
she again turned a deaf ear, Lady Loder's anger knew no 
bounds. 

*What can you possibly have to say against him?* she 
inquired. 

* Nothing/ replied Miss Chorley. 

'Then why should you refuse him?' she asked, witb 
growing irritation. 

* Because I don't care for him. Aunt Mary.' 

* You told me last week you liked him very much.' 

* So I do.' 

* Then why won't you accept him ?* 

' Because, if I don't get beyond liking him now, I should 
dislike him most heartily before I had been married to him 
six months.' 

* Well, all I can say is, I hope you mayn't live to regret 
what you are doing. Remember you are twenty-six, and 
that your fortune is only four thousand pounds.' Lady 
Loder had a way of enunciating crude truths at times. 

The girl's face had grown stern and hard. * Suppose we 
end this discussion, Aunt Mary.' 

Her aunt paused ; she dimly perceived that she could 
not have made a remark less likely to promote her object. 

* Will jifou not write another answer,' she said more gently ; 

* or, at least, take time to think the matter over ?' 

* I have had quite time enough to think it over. The 
note is gone ; I sent it to post as soon as it was finished.' 

* Your behaviour is very wrong, and foolish and ungrate- 
ful,' the aunt had said ; and from that day the small amount 
of cordiality between them had become smaller. At Christ- 
mas time, however, Effie had paid a round of visits in 
Hampshire, had met Mr. Carew, had found in him the 
qualities in which, rightly or wrongly, she thought Lord 
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Garnier deficient, and, after a month's acquaintance, had 
written to tell her aunt that she had accepted him. 

Lady Loder gave a gloomy assent She had come to un- 
derstand that Effie was not a girl who would ever do her 
any credit, and she was not sorry to be rid of her. Mr. 
Carew was a barrister with a sufficient income, and a small 
house in Lower Belgrave Street ; the connection was un- 
objectionable, though not particularly desirable. Besides, 
if she remonstrated, her niece would probably pay no heed \ 
and, above all, even if she succeeded in breaking off the 
engagement, it was very doubtful whether she would make a 
better match. * She is a wilful, headstrong girl,' the aunt 
said to herself, with a bitter recollection of Lord Garnier, 
* and she must have her own way.' And so she wrote a 
letter of qualified approval. 

The buying of the trousseau, the arrival of the presents, 
and the receiving and- answering of the numerous congratu- 
latory letters, occupied the time of both ladies. Mr. Carew 
was attentive and considerate; Effie was determined that 
the last few weeks of her home life should leave no unpleasant 
reminiscences behind them ; she had striven hard to keep 
the peace, and had succeeded. 

The wedding had gone off well, and no one could have 
guessed that anything but the most heartfelt affection reigned 
between aunt and niece. 

And now it was over. Lady Loder sat at her writing-table 
and pondered. Suddenly she looked up at the clock, and 
saw that the post-time was not far off; she dipped her pen 
for the fourth or fifth time in the ink, and wrote : 

' 97, Hertford Street, Mayfair. 
' Dear Mr. Raksome, 

* You may have heard that my niece, Efiie Chor- 

ley, was to be married to-day, and that I am in consequence 
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left alone My cousin, Maude Loder, is coming to me ; 
but, as it is dull for a young girl to live alone with- an old 
woman, I am going to ask you if you would like to send 
your eldest daughter to be with me during the season. I 
have seen her photograph, and have heard how- very good- 
looking she is ; and if you have a mind to take the chance 
of what a few months of going out in London may do for 
her, let me have her. I am going to be quite candid with 
you. If I take her, I do not mean to have all the rest of 
her family about the house, and I do not promise to keep 
her beyond the end of July. 

* While she is with me I will provide her with the necessary 
clothes, so that she will be no extra expense to you in that 
respect I have heard that you have a large family and 
limited means, so my belief is that you will find my offer 
sufficiently advantageous to be accepted. 

* Believe me 

* Yours very truly, 

* Mary P. Loder/ 

* I do trust she won't be outrageously vulgar ; it is rather 
a risk,' murmured Lady Loder, as she leant back in her 
chair and re-read her letter. She folded it, stuck it, ad- 
dressed it to 

Philip Ransome^ Esq.^ 
Alexandra Villa, 

Falconbfidge, 

and desired Macay to post it But when the deed was done 
she again hesitated, and nearly rang to counter-order the 
sending of her missive. Instead of this, however, she took 
up a photograph which was lying on the table, and examined 
it attentively. ' No,' she said, * she cannot be very bad with 
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fetich a face. Where can she have got it from ! Philip 
Ransome was plain enough when I knew him, thirty years 
ago, and I don't think that Arabella Kitts, the much-coveted 
partner at the .Plymouth Militia balls, can have brought 
those refined looks into the family. Anyhow, I'll chance 
it' 
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CHAPTER II. 

* How charming to be with her ! yet, indeed^ 
After a while I feel a blank succeed ; 
After a while she little hath to say : 
Vm silent too, although I wish to stay. 
What would it be all day, day after day ? 

Clough. 



The post came in late at Falconbridge, and at nine o'clock 
no letters had yet arrived ; nevertheless, among the ladies 
of the family there was considerable excitement at this calm 
morning hour. The noise they had been making had driven 
Mr. Ransome out of the room ; but even he seemed per- 
turbed in spirit as he sat in front of the parlour table, with 
a book in his hand and an absent look in his eyes, as if he 
were perfectly unconscious of the contents of the page before 
him. 

The party grouped round the dining-room table was large, 
and strong-lunged. There was Mrs. Ransome, a tall, big 
woman, in black that had seen better days; there were 
Christine and Beatrix, the two eldest daughters ; Lottie and 
Florence, the twins ; Sophy, who was still in short frocks j 
and Hester, a fat, common-looking child of seven. 

Of the four younger girls nothing need be said but that 
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they were sturdy young people with thick waists, prominent 
red ears, and a decided love of cheap jewellery. 

Beatrix was quite different. She was tall and graceful, 
with a well-shaped head, a brilliant complexion, and soft 
grey eyes, fringed with long lashes. In the distance she 
was very like her eldest sister, but closer at hand the 
resemblance vanished. For Christine was unquestionably a 
beauty, as everyone owned; from the butcher's boy who 
had been entranced by the sight of her in the street, and 
had stood open-mouthed to watch her, oblivious of chot)s 
and steaks, to the tourists and travellers who came to visit 
the old Norman church at Falconbridge, and who would 
turn and stare at her, eye-glass in eye, if they chanced to 
meet her, saying, * By Jove ! what a pretty girl !' Her 
mother looked upon her with honest pride, and tried to 
think that ' Christine was the image of what she herself had 
been in days gone by.' 

Her glossy fair hair rose in broad waves from her fore- 
head, her eyebrows were pencilled in in a' darker shade 
above her deep-blue eyes. Her nose was straight, her mouth 
curved like a bow, and full of small regular teeth ; she had 
more chin than most Englishwomen possess, but her delicate 
pink and white skin was thoroughly English ; and when 
she laughed, in the middle of the transparent rose-colour on 
each cheek appeared a dimple, which made the beholder 
long she should laugh again. She was tall and slight, and 
had the good taste to eschew the tawdry earrings and 
gigantic cameo brooches of the rest of the family. She, 
like her sisters, wore the navy serge which is the harbour 
and refuge of economical dressers ; but .instead of the crim- 
son dr sky-blue bows with which they had decorated their 
necks, she had on a small gold stud that fastened her linen 
collar. 
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Very beaotifbl she looked t» she stood near the window, 
with an excited flush on her face, listening to her mother's 
unceasmg flow of words, which were being poured forth in 
the high loud voice which was common to the female mem- 
bers of the house of Ransome, and with a sound of almost 
tearful eagerness in her tones. - •' v; - . 

'I'm sure, dear, that Mr. Palmer's as gentlemanly a 
young man as you'd see anywhere, and he's nothing to do 
with the shop beyond calling in once a week, to see if itfs 
all right He's got his vineries and his peach^houses, ankl 
his brougham and his barouche; and if yon won'tliave him, 
and lose such a chaiice, I say it^ downright flying in the 
face of Providence — I do. With Hather growing old, and 
the Ave other girls all at home, and nothing to look to 
among you ^ - , 

This had been going on ever since the previous afternoon ; 
when, at the Falconbridge dog-show, Mr. Albert Palmer, 
who had the year before succeeded his fsither in Palmer and 
Gowran's large drapery business in the High Street, and the 
very pretty villa and grounds three miles out of the town, 
had rather unexpectedly proposed to Christine Ransome. 
Now, this young lady, who never forgot that she was related 
to the Loders of Sussex, thought an alliance with a 'shop- 
keeper' greatly beneath her. Besides, Mr. Albert Palmer 
was not sure of his '^'s,' and he had an odious way of part- 
ing his hair down the middle and bru^hitig down the ends 
flat upon his forehead, where th€^ had iVery appearanc^ 0^ 
being stuck with bandoline. But, worse than all this, whien 
last winter there was a report of an engagement between 
him and Miss Helen Tresham, the backer's daughter, Chris- 
tine had told all her intimate friends that she 'didn't under- 
stand how Helen coUld thus demean -herself ;' a speech 
which bad greatly raised her in the eyes of one or two very 
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young ladies of sixteen or thereabouts^ who were struck 
by so noble a contempt for three thousand a year and a 
country place. 

These ideas had been uppermost yesterday afternoon, and 
she had asked for a few hours for consideration, promising 
to send an answer by the ten o'clock post ; but, ever since, 
the charms of three thousand a year had been creeping 
round her heart. Christine had not been brought up by a 
mother into whose composition sentiment entered largely, 
neither had she cultivated her imagination by much novel- 
reading ; she had stitched and hemmed and been generally 
useful in the household, and had been taught to look to 
making a good marriage for the sake of the family; and this 
education had had its effects on her. 

She heard as in a daze Mrs. Ransome's torrent of wdfds | 
she surveyed the room, noted the treacle-stained table* 
cloth, the glass-shaded wax flowers which her mother had 
made at school ; the dingy old picture of a ship on fire, 
which, with its scarlet and yellow streaks on an almost un? 
distinguishable sea, was the only artistic ornament on the 
finger-smudged walls ; and she thought of the cleanlinesSf 
the comforts, the luxuries of Keston Court (the refinement9 
she herself could add, for this young lady looked upon her- 
self as perfectly distinct from the middle-class sphere she 
had hitherto lived in, and as fitted for a very different future), 
and she yielded. 

'Very well, mamma,' she said, breaking in upon a re* 
capitulation of the contents of the coach-house and plate- 
closet : « 111 do it' 

'That's a good girl !' exclaimed her mother, halting in the 
midst of a sentence, and allowing her voice to drop to its 
natural pitch. « I'll fetch you the ink. Now, what will 
you say ?* 

9—9 
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* Oh, do leave me alone/ responded Christine crossly; 'I 
surely can write a letter : and I can tell you it won't be a 
long one.' 

'Do be civil to him, child,' entreated Mrs. Ransome. 
But Christine, who sometimes was' quicker in temper than 
those dreamy eyes would have led you to suppose, was not 
to be coaxed into divulging what she meant to say, and sat 
down with ruffled brow, to write her note unassisted. 

Mrs. Ransome, who was in great doubt as to the forms 
which ought to be adopted on so important an occasion, 
could not refrain from taking down the * Polite Letter-writer' 
and surreptitiously looking to see if there was anything 
suitable there ; but somehow, as she glanced at Christine, 
she could not feel that such phrases as ' My heart, pierced 
by Cupid's shaft, beats responsive to your own ;' or, * I have 
consulted my papa and my mamma, and they assure me 
that, from the high opinion they have formed of your prin- 
ciples and conduct, I shall be safe in placing my happiness 
in your hands,' would be quite what was wanted. 

At the end of two minutes Christine jumped up, saying, 
•There! that will do.' And Mrs, Ransome, hastily con- 
cealing the volume she had been studying in her ample 
pocket, read as follows : — 

* Dear Mr. Palmer, 

* I have thought over your proposal, and have decided 
to accept it Our acquaintance has been so short that I 
hardly know if I am acting wisely, but I dare say we shall 
get on very well together. 

* Yours very truly, 

'Christine Ransome.' 

Mrs. Ransome looked aghast * My dear 1 do you think 
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any man would take a girl who wrote him such an answer 
as that ?' 

' I don't want him to take me if he doesn't like it If I 
mayn't send that I shall just write and say No/ cried 
Christine, whose patience was fast giving way, 

Mrs. Ransome retracted instantly. * Well, well ! I dare 
say it is all right,' she said. It would never do for Christine 
to change her mind, and after all Mr. Palmer couldn't 
really throw her over because she wrote shortly, and signed 

* Yours truly,' instead of What ought she to have 

signed? Mrs. Ransome took a peep at her book in the 
passage on the way to the kitchen where Charlotte was at 
work, but unfortunately all the letters ended * Yours, etc,' 
which did not help her much. 

She desired Charlotte to run at once to the post-office, 
and then returned with a lighter heart to the dining-room. 
Just outside the door she met her husband, who, with an 
open letter in his hand, was hurrying out of the parlour. 

* Here's an offer for Christine,' he said. 

*What ! Another I Who from?' cried his wife. 

* No, no, not that sort,' he replied ; ' it is a letter from 
Lady Loder inviting her to spend the season in London.' 

'Good gracious!' exclaimed Mrs. Ransome; *and now 
she's gone and accepted young Palmer 1' 

'What's the matter, mamma?' asked Christine, from 
within; and joining the excited conclave in the passage, 
she took the letter from her father's hand, and read it, 
whilst Beatrix followed it over her shoulder. * You haven't 
sent my letter, mamma ?' 

' Charlotte took it not three minutes ago.' 

Without a word Christine popped on an old garden hat 
that was hanging on a peg in the hall, and in a second she 
was flying down the street 
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* Oh, I hope she won't catch Gharlotte, and then you ynll 
send me, mamma ?* said Beatrix, who saw in the distance a 
xho^it enticing panorama of London life. 

'Don't be so tiresomei child/ responded her mother, 
tartly. : . - ■ ' 

The whole family stood at the door, watching Christine's 
rapidly diminishing figure. 'The townsfolk will think her 
mad,' querulously remarked Mrs. Ransome. By way of 
solace to her over-strung feelings she took another survey of 
Lady LodePs epistle. ' She doesn't mean to have all the 
rest of her family about the house. A nice thing indeed ! 
I wonder why we shouldn't be good enough company for 
her ! I've half a mind not to let the girl go,' she said with 
dignity. 

Mr. Ransome looked into the dining-room, and saw the 
untidy breakfast table ; then his eye fell on Sophy's dumpy 
figure and ordinary features, and he thought he could enter 
into his cousin's not very flattering stipulation. He noticed 
his wife's greasy black cap and shiny garb, and recognised 
that she was not exactly the sort of person who would be in 
place among Lady Loder's surroundings. 'No, no,' he 
said ; ' the offer is kind on the whole ; don't be offended. 
Let the young ones have their turn : you and I had ours 
long ago, Bella ; and a very good time we had of it, if I 
remember right, years past at Plymouth.' 

Mrs. Ransome was somewhat appeased by this allusion to 
her quondam successes, and went back into the parlour to 
thatch for her girl's return. 

In ten minutes or so she reappeared ; and, to the joy of 
all except Beatrix, whose budding hopes were thereby 
blighted, the letter was in her hand. 

'I took the short cut through the shambles,' she ex- 
plained 
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« Oh, Christine r 

It was not absolutely the first time that one or other had 
made use of this by-way, but now the very word seemed 
incongruous in the mouth of this fair young creature, the 
rising beauty of the London seasoa 

* Never mind,' said the girl, decidedly; *if I'm to write to 
Mr. Palmer by this post, there isn't a minute to lose. I 
shan't have time to be very particular in whatl say, mother.' 

' Oh, that doesn't matter now,' returned Mrs. Ransome. 
* Why, you'll be marrying a duke or an earl in London ! 
What a mercy it was the letter wasn't gone I' 

Meanwhile Christine scribbled : 

'Dear Mr. Palmer, 

*I have been thinking over what you said to me 
yesterday, but it cannot be. I am sorry you thought of it, 
and I am sorry that I did not give you a decided answer at 
the time. In great haste, 

'Yours very truly, 

'Christine Ransome.' 

' There f 

Mrs. Ransome snatched it out of her hand Poor Albert I 
there are no longer any secret references to the 'Polite 
Letter-writer ;' no longer does anyone care that you should 
receive your due meed of consideration ; never was young 
man more ruthlessly betrayed than you ; never was there so 
cruel a slip 'twixt the cup and th^ lip ! 

When Charlotte was despatched a second time to the 
post-office, the family, or at least the ladies of the family 
(for Mr. Ransome had gone to his office, promising to write 
from thence and accept Lady Loder's proposal), sat down 
to discuss the happy lot which had befallen one of its 
members. 
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* What a quantity of sights ]^ou'll see T sighed Beatriii^ 
enviously. * There's the Tower, and the Mint, and the 
Thames Tunnel ' 

* The Thames Tunnel is done away with, or anyhow it is 
made into part of the underground railway,' corrected Flo- 
rence, sententiously : * I saw it in the almanack.' 

* And there's the Queen, and the Princess of Wales, and 
Albert Hall, and the Zoological Gardens. My ! Christine ; 
I wish I was you,' put in Lotty. 

* Don't say " My !" it's very vulgar,' said Mrs. Ransome, 
feeling that it behoved then* now to be on their best 
manners. 

* Why, ma ! you say it yourself twenty times a day.' 
Clearly a general squabble was beginning ; they were by 

no means infrequent in the Ransome establishment, as 
indeed could hardly be among seven women with loud voices 
and a love of the last word. Nobody minded them ; they 
hardly disturbed the friendliness of domestic intercourse. 
But they were very tiresome to lookers-on ; and it was as a 
looker-on, quite outside the pale of the sisterhood,' that 
Christine felt them to-day. Again her brows contracted 
with a frown, as she tried to abstract her thoughts from the 
surrounding turmoil, and place them — need the reader be 
informed where ? — among the contents of her chest of 
drawers. True, Lady Loder had offered to provide for her 
needs in respect of her dress ; but the girl was anxious to 
make a creditable appearance on her arrival, and to avoid 
asking immediately for the fulfilment of her hostess's 
promise. 

All at once the tumult of sound ceased, and Mrs. Ran- 
some exclaimed, * My dear child 1 here we are wasting our 
breath over trifles, and forgetting about your clothes,' which 
remark was followed by a slap to Sophy for not having got 
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out her spelling-book, and a scolding to Lotty for not having 
set her to her lessons ; after which the mother and her two 
eldest daughters disappeared, and spent a perfectly happy 
morning amid plans for renewing tumbled skirts, and re- 
trimming faded hats — plans which were interrupted only by 
occasional disputes between the girls as to whether Beatrix's 
stores should be laid under contribution to enable Christine 
to furbish up her wardrobe, or whether Christine's property 
should be annexed by Beatrix, on the ground that it could 
easily be replaced in her new home. 

The next few days were days of bustle and intense happi- 
ness. Papa was persuaded to give Christine a five-pound 
note to spend on odds and ends. Bee, who had at first been 
half jealous, recovered, as the idea had struck her that when 
her elder sister was gone, she should be the pretty Miss Ran- 
some ; and Mrs. Ransome employed half the time in draw- 
ing vivid pictures of London life, which, if they were more 
graphic than accurate, amused her daughters, in spite of 
their occasional suspicions of the maternal veracity. They 
stitched, they squabbled, they planned, and they chatted, 
and had hardly a moment in which even to long for the 
next week, when Christine was to enter upon her new ex- 
periences. 





CHAPTER III. ' 

* Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair ; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 
Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share.' 

Lowell. 

At the same time preparations for a journey were being 
made in a country-place far distant from Falconbridge, 
where the * young cousin' mentioned in Lady Loder's 
note was getting ready to move froxn her old to her new 
quarters. 

Nothing could form a greater contrast to the bustle of 
Alexandra Villa than the repose of Selby Court ; and no one 
could be more different from the Miss Ransomes, in manner, 
appearance, and habits of thought, than Maude Loder. 
Perhaps the girl was too quiet ; but then, her life since her 
babyhood had tended to make her so'. Both her parents 
died before she was three, and since then she had been in 
charge of an elderly maiden sister of her father's, who had 
come to live at Selby with her ; for she succeeded to the 
property, and it was thought right that she should be brought 
up at her own place. 



Miss Loder was a grave, conscientious, rather slow- 
mannered old lady ;;bfut she was cultivated and. refined, and 
had a warmth of afTection. within, her that a passing acquaint- 
ance would never have; suspected beneath, that calm exterior: 
She engaged no governess for her niece, but taught her her- 
self; and, as the child's understanding developed, read with 
her a much wider range of subjects than usually comes 
under the notice of young girls. Maude caught her aunt's 
enthusiasm for poetry, languages, history, and natural science, 
and the hours spent with her books were quite as happy as 
those passed in walking about the place or riding on her 
pony. 

Selby was a very retired spot, and the only neighbours 
within easy distance were Mr. and Mrs. Stainer, at the 
rectory, and Mrs. Forster, of Broadholt, an invalid lady with 
three middle-aged daughters. Shustone Priory was not more 
than five miles off"; but it had been uninhabited for years, 
owing to some lawsuit, which had been only recently settled 
in favour of a young Sir Walter Grenville, who had just 
taken possession, and seemed likely to prave rather an acqui- 
sition. 

Maude Loder's early years were passed in a very even and 
uneventful manner. She had reached her nineteenth birth- 
day when at last her aunt awoke to the fact that it was high 
time her niece should begin to go into society. Miss Loder 
m^de an effort, and called on several of the more distant 
families in the county \ she resolved to take Maude to the 
summer flower shows and archery meetings, and to the 
winter balls ; $nd even formed plans for hiring a house in 
London for the ensuing season, when, in a November fog, 
she was taken ill with bronchitis and died. 
. The gir^fi grief was uncontrollable ; for. a week she re- 
mained crushed and stunnedy speaking to no one but her 
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old nurse, Mrs. Robson, and unable to listen to any arrange- 
ments for the future. Then came what was meant to be a 
very kind note from Lady Loder, inviting Maude to make a 
home with her, saying that the life at Selby must have been 
very dull ; that in a little while she would be far happier in 
London \ that she would present her as soon as the first of 
her mourning was over ; and that it was a very good thing 
she should have an opportunity of seeing something of the 
world. 

Maude's grief burst forth afresh; she did not want to 
leave the place where she had spent the whole of her life ; 
she shrank from contact with strangers ; she hated the idea 
of London society ; all her associations were at Selby, and 
she cried and cried again at the thought of quitting it But 
it was clearly impossible she should stay there all alone ; so, 
at the end of a few days, her nurse persuaded her to write 
to Lady Loder and accept her invitation. A sad interval 
followed, in which Maude put by or packed up her many 
small treasures, and then, the very day before she was to 
leave, she sickened with scarlet fever. 

The trouble she had gone through told upon her now ; 
she was very ill, and for some days her life hung in the 
balance. But the scale turned in her favour ; she gradually 
mended, and in a few weeks more she was up and about 
again, looking a mere wreck of her old self : her colour was 
gone, her hair was cut close to her head, and she .was so 
thin that she appeared half a foot taller than before her 
illness. 

Lady Loder had a perfect dread of infection, and mani- 
fold were the instructions which she imparted with regard 
to washings, fumigatings, and burnings. 

At last she announced that at the end of a month at the 
seaside she should be ready to receive her niece \ so Mrs* 
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Robson took her to lodgings at Brighton, and her health 
and looks returned. The air did her so much good that 
they prolonged their stay to six weeks, and then returned to 
Selby to do their final packing before leaving the place for 
an indefinite time. 

On the afternoon preceding the day of her departure, 
Maude was sitting by herself in the dark oak-panelled hall, 
and was gazing into the wood fire with an absent expression 
of countenance. She had been the round of the village to 
take leave of her cottage friends, and had then meant to bid 
farewell to her favourite haunts in the garden and grounds ; 
but a gale of wind was blowing, and everything out-of-doors 
was too busy to attend to her. 

Never is nature so unsympathetic as in a hurricane. If 
you are sore at heart, a rainy day weeps with you ; a bright 
day tells of joy after cloud But in a high wind nothing* 
has either word or token for you: the blast howls and 
eddies as it wills, the clouds hurry madly along before it, 
the leaves turn their backs and shiver at its touch ; every- 
thing is fully occupied with its own concerns, and has no 
time to grant you a thought Maude had felt this as she 
fought her way homewards, and had an unsatisfied sense of 
having left her good-byes only half said. 

Presently she started at the sound of the door-bell, and 
in another minute the butler annouaced 'Sir Walter 
Grenville.' 

The girl rose; and very beautiful she looked, as she 
stood with her slim form defined by the glow of the 
burning logs behind her. The most striking part of her 
face was her eyes ; for they were honest, open brown eyes, 
set in very blue whites, and they looked you straight in the 
face and made you love them even before you thought of 
admiring them. Her other features were good, but 
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perhaps wanted anifnation, till a smile broke over them and 
lit them all up. Her head was well put on her shoulders, 
and was covered with an enchanting crop of tight auburn 
curls; her manner was shy, but quite devoid of self-con- 
sciousness. As her guest entered, she rose and held out 
her hand. 

' I heard you were back, so I thought I would just call 
and ask after you. I hope I'm not disturbing you. I 
hadn't meant to come in, but your servant made me.' 

This speech did not sound particularly civil, but the fact 
was that Sir Walter felt much embarrassed. He had a 
young man's horror of being obliged to make condoling 
speeches, and the sight of Maude's black raiment reminded 
him that, as he had not seen her since her aunt's death, he 
was in duty bound to say something by way of sympathy. 
He fidgeted his whip from one hand to another, and 
devoutly wished that he had adhered to his original plan of 
leaving a card and inquiries, and had not allowed that old 
bore, Smithson, to let him in for a visit. 

^ Thank you for coming,' said Maude. ' I am not in the 
least busy now; I have quite finished my packing.* 

'Packing!' repeated the young man. *Then are you 
going away already P 

'Yes, to-morrow; to my cousin's in Hertford Street* 
And Maude's eyes filled with tears. 

What an out-of-the-way pretty girl she was ! Sir Walter 
wondered that he had not noticed her more when he was 
last at Selby. And now he had made her cry with his 
stupid question. He longed to say something comforting; 
but, the sight of her emotion made him shy, and his attempt 
at consolation was begun in a loud hilarious voice, quite at 
variance with his inner sensation of pity. 

'You will like London/ he said| endeavouring to put the 
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bright side of things before her; ' it is an awfully nice 
place.' 

And the girl, feeling his kindly intention, smiled as she 
answered, * Ob, yes ! I hope so, after, a bit j but it will be 
a great change to me at first I am. quite a country bump- 
kin, and have never been in London for more than two or 
three days at a time.' 

* Have you made all your arrangements here,' he asked, 
' or is there ^ything in which I could help you ?' 

* Nothing, thank you,' she replied. * Oh yes, by-the-bye. 
Do you know any one who would like to have Smut, my 
Skye-terrier ? Mr. Stainer took him, but he has just been 
sent back in disgrace, because he snapped at one of the 
children, and jumped upon aasatin chair.' 

'Will you give him to me? said Sir Walter, whose heart 
warmed towards every dog which crossed his path, and who 
was delighted to be able to lighten Miss Loder's burdens in a 
manner so satisfactory to himself. * If you will let me have 
him, I will take the greatest care of him, and I promise not 
to turn him adrift even if he snaps at me.\ 

* You won't stuff cayenne pepper lozenges into his mouth, 
as Johnnie Stainer did* No dog could be expected, to bear 
that.' 

* No, indeed ;* and Sir Walter laughed. 

^ I willnot promise he will keep off the chairs.' 
'He shall have an armchair all to himself; but I am 
afraid he must be content with cretonne, s\sl have no satin 
covers.' 

•All the befter.* She felt very kindly towards her visitor. 
After several months of solitude it was pleasant to have 
somepne to speak to besid^ ^rs. Rol^son, and it was still 
more pleasant to find that her new friend was ready to 

extend his benevolence ngt only to herself but tQ ber dog. 
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* I will send for him to-morrow, shall I ?' he asked. 

* What o'clock do you go ? You will like to keep him to 
see you off.' 

But at this allusion to her departure, Maude's tears once 
more began to gain the upper hand. 

* Now I have vexed her again,' he thought, looking at her 
compassionately and with great admiration. 

* It's awfully sad leaving a place you're fond of,' he said, 
with real feeling in his voice. ' I know it myself, for I had 
lived twenty-four years — all my life, that is — in Kent, and I 
was horribly cut up at having to come here. One gets used 
to the change in time, though.' 

* But it is much worse for me than for you,' she replied, 

* You see, I have lost the person I loved best in the world, 

as well as my home. There,' she went on with a sudden 

burst of confidence, opening a book and pointing to a 

marked verse ; * that is what I have felt ever since my aunt 

died: 

* " One goeth forth alone 

An unknown fate to face, 
And one, his friend and treasure lost, 
Goeth back to his desolate place." ' 

* No !' exclaimed Sir Walter, with unfeigned pity. * Poetry 
is poor stuff, always gloomy and sad ; but still there are 
verses I like much better that that about the loss of friends. 
I know lots. Let's see ;' and he racked his brains for a 
consolatory quotation. * Ah, yes. 

* " She is not dead, but gone before ; 
She treads on high the golden floor. 
We'll go through life and do our duty, 
And follow her to heavenly beauty." 

There, now, that's a much more comforting verse,' he said. 
Maude smiled. * Wh^is it? Who wrote it ?' she asked. 

* I don't know,' he answered naively ; * it's on a tombstone 
in our old churchyard.' 
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The girl was touched by his simplicity. * Yes, you are 
quite right,' she said softly ; * it is a much nicer verse than 
mine; V\\ tiy to remember it instead/ And Sir Walter 
thought he had made a hit ; and so he had, though not 
exactly in the way he intended. 

They talked on for a long time, till the wind went down 
for its sunset lull, and the light grew dim in the old hall. 
The young man's kindly, simple way made Maude feel as if 
they had been friends for a long time, and her quiet gentle 
manner, and sad pathetic beauty, and winning expression, 
were rousing a warmer feeling in her companion's heart, 
little as she suspected it. At last the dressing-bell rang, 
and he started up in surprise. 

* I have been here more than two hours !' he exclaimed ; 
* I never thought of paying you such a visitation ;' and in 
spite of her assurances that he had not kept her from doing 
anything she wanted to do, he continued to shower apologies 
upon her till his horse was brought round. 

When the moment came for taking leave, a question 
hovered on his tongue which he hardly ventured to put into 
words. * May I come and call upon you in London ?' he 
longed to say ; but he was not acquainted with Lady Loder, 
and hesitated to make the request. Under the influence of 
these reflections, he felt that he was saying good-bye coldly 
and absently. At length a sudden impulse settled the point 
' I shall be in London before long, and shall come and try 
to find you in Hertford Street ; may I f But a flood of 
misery had overwhelmed Maude, as the break-up of her 
home rushed upon her memory, after a couple of hours* 
oblivion ; all her self-command forsook her, and she ran 
away without answering, and sobbed till her head ached, 
with her face in the sofa-cushions. 

3 
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Meanwhile her visitor rode homeward, and as he rode he 
thought What his meditations were we know not, but they 
must have been pleasing, for, in spite of the gale, which was 
again rising after its temporary lull, he did not hurry his 
horse, but allowed it to go at so deliberate a pace, that 'more 
than an hour had elapsed before the five miles were traversed 
that separated Selby from Shustone Priory. 

Like Maude Loder, Sir Walter had been left an orphan at 
an early age. He had been only five when he was disposed 
of by a bachelor guardian at a preparatory school, and since 
then, through the successive stages of Eton and Christ 
Church, he had never known the influences of a home. 
Perhaps the want of a centralizing spot for his affections 
had had the effect of making him diffuse them more widely 
among his casual acquaintances than he would otherwise 
have done ; but certain it was that there was nowhere a 
young man with more friends who loved him, and whom he 
loved. His open, smiling countenance was greatly in his 
favour, his laughing blue eyes, fair hair, and sun-burnt, well- 
formed face, made an attractive ensembk^ in spite of rather 
too large a mouth and rather too short a nose. He was de- 
cidedly of the optimist school ; liking everybody, happy 
everywhere, and not looking to passing evils, but to the 
good beyond ; too easy-going to have learnt all the lessons 
which a more reflective lad might have gathered from his 
life, and therefore young of his age; but with good judg- 
ment and a warm heart ; and if devoid of any brilliancy of 
intellect, and not of a brain-power that would ever have 
* invented gunpowder,' or was likely to * set the Thames on 
fire/ he was one of the people for whom the world luckily 
has still room, although they may never reward it by bestow- 
ing any such inestimable benefits on humanity. 
His receut succession to the Shustone estate, near Selby 
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Court, and to the Kirkmannon property in Ireland, was the 
best thing that could have happened to him ; it gave him 
fresh interests and a sense of responsibility. Both places 
had been the subject of much litigation, and had for many 
years been greatly neglected, and Sir Walter found that there 
would be no lack of occupation for him in either country. A 
year before he had come across Kingsley's novels, and fired 
by them with the enthusiasm with which they generally in- 
spire the young and the ardent, he had resolved that if he 
won his suit, his two villages should become such as his hero 
would have approved, and at the present moment he was 
engaged, with all the impetuosity of his twenty-four years, 
in draining, roofing, and otherwise improving his dilapidated 
tenements at Shustone. 

'A very nice young man, my dear,' the surrounding 
mamniias would say, after meeting him at dinner ; 'A real 
good fellow that,' the papas would echo ; and if Katharine 
and Mathilda made no reply, it was not because they dis- 
agreed with their parents on the point. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* I see some sparkle of a better hope, 
Which elder days may happily bring forth.' 

Kichard IL 

At last the eventful day had come on which Miss Christine 
Ransome was to burst on an admiring world. The past 
week had been one of unmixed enjoyment, and had brought 
small social triumphs which were augurs of greater ones to 
follow. No sooner had the news of her good fortune been 
circulated through the town, which was about three hours 
from the time at which the letter of invitation had been 
received, than friends flocked from all sides to ask questions 
and to wish her joy; she had seven notes asking her to tea, 
and one from Lady Esther Hanway (an old lady of exalted 
rank and limited means, who generally thought herself quite 
above mixing at all with the Falconbridge people) bidding 
her to dinner. She had also met Mr. Albert Palmer in the 
street, and had passed him by with an icy bow, and a sort of 
'How could you venture, young man?' expression. She 
had bought a new bonnet and sundry other interesting 
articles of apparel, and she was treated with unusual defer- 
ence by mother, sister, and acquaintance. Her father was 
the only one whom her prospects did not seem to dazzle. 
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* Shell come back in July with stuck-up ideas, and feel 
herself out of place among us.* 

' Nonsense,' replied his better half; ' she won't come back 
at all — leastways, without a husband.' 

* And if she does take someone's fancy with her pretty 
face, and get married, it will be to someone who will part 
her from us, and teach her to despise her own flesh and 
blood.' 

At first Lady Loder's plan had gratified Mr. Ransome, but 
now, as will be gathered from the above remarks, the darker 
view of the subject was uppermost. 

* Not a bit of it,' responded Mrs. Ransome. ' As for you, 
no elderly man could look more gentlemanly ; and I rather 
think that I am good company enough for any son-in-law, 
be he whom he may !* and so saying she shook out her 
papery silk skirts, which were now donned every afternoon 
(instead of on Sundays and market-days only), partly in ex- 
pectation of visitors, but still more because they seemed 
necessary to the dignity of a lady whose daughter was enter- 
ing on the important career that was opening out before 
Christine. 

' I really believe you would have liked the girl to marry 
Albert Palmer,' she went on in an aggrieved voice, as her 
husband did not reply. 

'You quite mistake me,' he answered patiently. *She 
didn't appear to wish it herself; but I am not sure it would 
not have been best if she had remained quietly with us till 
she saw someone in her own rank of life whom she did wish 
to marry.' 

* Own rank of life, indeed 1' repeated Mrs. Ransome, in- 
dignantly. * Well I never ! And do you mean to tell me 

that this Lady Loder ' But her husband had taken up 

his hat, and had departed to his office. 
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The money for Christine's ticket had been rather a dMi- 
culty, and Mr. Ransome had suggested that she could very 
well travel second-class ; but this proposal was scouted by 
the ladies of the family. That Christine should alight from 
a second-class carriage, possibly in the presence of Lady 
Loder, certainly in that of Lady Loder's footman, was mani- 
festly hot to be thought of; so ^ compromise was effected, 
and a second-class ticket was taken to within one station of 
London, where a first-class place was to be secured for the 
rest of the journey. 

It was, .therefore, with every propriety of appearance that 
Christine stepped on to the platform, and was carried off 
in Lady Loder's brougham to Hertford Street She had 
been in a state of wild excitement all day ; the Ransomes 
were not an attached family, and though the girls would say 
* dear mamma' when they were on company manners, and 
MrS. Ransome would call them * my darling children' when 
talking of them to strangers, there was not much real, deep 
affection among them, and no heartrending regrets on either 
side embittered the parting. It had cost Christine very 
little to leave her relations; the journey had amused her; 
her first sight of the London streets were entrancingly de- 
lightful, and it was not till the carriage stopped at Lady 
Lodefs door that she thought of feeling anxious about the 
effect she would make on her first appearance in her new 
home. Her heart beat fast as she walked upstairs, but even 
then curiosity nearly overcame her nervousness. Lady 
Loder came to meet her as she was ushered into the drawing-, 
room, and kissed her kindly. 

* Well, Christine,' she said, * I am glad you are come ; I 
hope we shall be happy together. Let me look at you, 
child ;* and she led her to the window (for it was getting 
dusk) and scrutinised her narrowly. ' Yes, yes 1 you will 
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do ; I do not repent of having asked you. At one time I 
was half afraid ; but I am quite content now I see you/ 

From this speech it will be concluded that Lady Loder 
had no theories of education which involved keeping a 
young lady's vanity in abeyance ; indeed, any theory that 
demanded reticence in her conversation would have been 
highly inconvenient to her. She was in the habit of saying, 
on all subjects, exactly what came into her head; sometimes 
the remarks she would make were so candid as to amount 
to rudeness, but they were uttered in a manner so open, 
and unconscious of the possibility of offending, that for the 
most part people laughed and did not mind. 

Christine was surprised, but not displeased ; she was quite 
open to the charm of the order, cleanliness, and comfort of 
the room ; she thought Lady Loder an agreeable-looking, 
handsome old lady, and she was well satisfied with her pro- 
spective lot. No spots on the table-cloths., no patches in 
the chair-covers, no rusty black caps, no shoes mended with 
court-plaister, no cameo brooches — what could anyone want 
more ? Her hostess settled her in an arm-chair near the 
fire, and talked to her about the journey ; but there was a 
question which interested her more, and by-and-by she 
asked it, going, as was her wont, straight to the point 
* Well, I dare say you'll be very happy going out with Maude 
and me, though no doubt you will feel strange at first ; you 
will find the society very different to what you have been in 
at Falconbridge,' she said. * I suppose, child, that you are 
not engaged to anyone there?' 

*No,' answered Christine, sipping her tea with inward 
satisfaction — tea with real cream, not bluish skim-milk; 
' but I might have been. It was only a fortnight ago that 
I had an offer from a gentleman who has a place three miles 
out of Falconbridge.' 
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Oh Christine, Christine ! The * place three miles out of 
Falconbridge,' but no mention of the shop in Falconbridge I 

* Really !' said Lady Loder ; ' and you refused him ?* 
' Yes.' 

* That is right ; but you mustn't talk about it. It doesn't 
matter mentioning it to me ; but it wouldn't be thought at 
all the right thing to speak of it to anyone else, I suppose 
you have not been out much ?' 

* A little, chiefly in the town ; but mamma knows a great 
many of the county people, and last winter she and papa 
dined at the lord-lieutenant's.' 

* My dear ! pray don't say such awful things : how shall I 
make you understand I Never in social matters say anything 
in order to assert your position ; it is much the safest way, 
for then people give you credit for everything of that sort. 
Don't let me hear anything more about "county families" 
and " lord-lieutenants," I beseech you 1' 

Poor Christine felt dreadfully humiliated ; for the moment 
she quite hated Lady Loder; but still she had sense enough 
to resolve to profit by her advice. There was a painful silence. 
The elder lady was half repenting the step she had taken, in 
adopting a girl from a provincial town; the younger was smart- 
ing under the reprimand she had received, and thinking that 
if everyone in London were as critical as this, there would 
soon be a very scanty number of subjects left to talk about. 

'Do you happen ever to have met my cousin, Maude 
Loder, who is coming to live with me ?' 

*No.' Christine's imagination at once set to work to 
picture this rival in her career. It was hardly probable that 
she would be as pretty as herself, but she might be better 
versed in the ways of the world, and in that awful list of 
things to be said and things not to be said ; and she would 
almost certainly be better dressed, and more accomplished 
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Perhaps Christine would be able to make use of her ; she 
could usually pick up things quickly, and she would try and 
learn the edicts of this new world in which she was to live, 
though of course without disclosing that she was so doing. 
And then her thoughts reverted to the two speeches for 
which she had been reproved. She remembered that when 
last year Lucy Skipton told all her friends in a whisper that 
she had refused Tom Fuller, she rose at once three degrees 
in their estimation; and that Mrs. Ellis had smiled with 
unusual affability upon her mother and herself when they 
had called, after the dinner at Lord Damer*s — ostensibly to 
bring a parcel of knitted shawls for the poor, but really to 
drop a word about the party, because, as Mrs. Ransome 
said, 'she rather imagined Mrs. Ellis fancied they didn't 
mave in the sanie set as herseir, which was quite a mistake.' 
It was very odd : what could be the difference ? But then 
it occurred to her that the whisper in the one case and the 
pretext required in the other showed that the actors in the 
scenes were half ashamed of their doings, and she concluded 
that in more refined society, the shame increased and the 
whisper deepened into silence. 

In the midst of her reverie the door opened, and ' Miss 
Loder ' was announced. Christine eyed her critically, and 
was not pleased with what she saw. It was clear that she 
herself did not even decidedly bear off the palm for looks, 
Maude was unquestionably lovely in her black suit, with the 
little velvet hat and ostrich-feathers perched on the top of 
her auburn curls. She was painfully shy; the tears stood 
on her eyelashes ; her cheeks were flushed, and her voice 
trembled. Lady Loder made none of the frank remarks on 
her appearance with which she had greeted Christine, but 
introduced the two girls to each other, and then proceeded 
to pour out tea for the new-comer. The talk flagged sadly, 
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for any allusion to the home she had left brought a great 
lump into Maude's throat; and what little was said was 
mostly between Lady Loder and Christine. 

When Maude had quite finished her tea, her cousin made 
a move, and remarking that both travellers would probably 
like to go up and rest, she led the way to two charming, 
bright little rooms on the third floor, where, having looked 
around to see that they had all they wanted, she left them. 

Poor Maude sat down on the sofa, and rested her head on 
her hands. * Oh, I shall never be able to live here ; I am 
so miserable — so miserable !* she said softly. * I want Aunt 
Ellen. Oh I why do people die ?' And then she cried and 
sobbed till the bell rang, and she had barely time to sponge 
her eyes and make herself fit to be seen at dinner. 

Christine had been much more agreeably employed. 
She was delighted with her room, and had been investigating 
every corner of it, wondering all the time, with a pleased 
wonder, if she should ever have things enough to fill that 
big wardrobe. Then she imagined herself dressing for a ball 
in front of the cheval-glass. She would have a white gown 
with lilies ; no, roses would be prettier, or acacia ; and then, 
in the small hours of the morning, she would come back 
and lie down in that springy, soft bed, with a murmur of 
compliments and dance music running in her head. And 
then she thought of the small untidy room at Falconbridge 
which she shared with Beatrix; of the threadbare carpet, 
the iron-moulded dimity curtains, the painted wash-hand- 
stand, and' the square of yellow soap. And then she 
remembered that in July she would be obliged to go back 
to it all ; and a wild desire awoke in her mind to escape 
from it somehow, anyhow — best of all, by a good marriage ; 
and as she sat in the arm-chair and reflected on these things, 
she'tqo heard the bell, and had to jump up and hurry on 
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her evening toilette. The two girls, fearful of being late, met 
in the drawing-room before their hostess came down, but 
did not make much advance towards friendship. Maude 
was shy, and Christine who was not shy, did not know what 
to say to one who was so evidently unhappy as her com- 
panion ; so they had not got further than making a place for 
each other near the fire, and commenting on the cold of the 
evening, when Lady Loder appeared. 

She was more than ever struck with her protegees now she 
saw them without their out-of-door things ; it was hard to 
decide which was most beautiful, for, though both tall and 
slight, there was not a resemblance between them. * We 
shall be a very well-looking trio,' thought the old lady, as 
she stood beside them in her black satin and old lace. ' It 
is a comfort that that girl has the knack of dressing, at any 
rate. As to the things she says, we must break her of them 
somehow.' 




CHAPTER V. 

* . . . Duty ? — 'tis to take on trust 
What things are good, and right, and just ; 
And whether indeed they be or be not, 
Try not, test not, see not, feel not : 
'Tis walk and dance, sit down and rise 

' By leading ; open ne'er your eyes.' 

Clouoh. 

The next few days were spent in shopping diligently on 
behalf of the girls, and then came the drawing-room at which 
they were presented. Even Christine's appetite for dress 
and jewellery could not support her flagging spirits till the 
end of that long and dreary day. 

Of course there was a north-east wind, and the rooms at 
the Palace were bitterly cold ; of course everyone looked 
pinched and blue, and the masses of smart clothes over- 
powered and extinguished each other; of course everybody 
was too absorbed in thinking whether someone else was or 
was not standing on their lace, to be at all pleasant ; and of 
course, when it was over, they had to wait two hours for 
their carriage. Are not these things always so ? why need 
we go into further detail ? 

A day or two later Christine realised her dream of 
dressing in white tulle and lilies before the cheval-glass, for 
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Mrs. Mortimer had asked them to her ball, and they were 
both to go. 

Each girl had a piece of advice before starting. ' Maude, 
you must learn to speak more : I don't want you to chatter, 
but really you are too silent.' 

And Maude had meekly responded, * Yes, Cousin Mary.* 

Christine had her word in private just before they went 
downstairs. ' Now, child, you mustn't be angry ; but I re- 
commend you not to talk much to the ladies to whom I in- 
troduce you. You have brought a quantity of extraordinary 
phrases with you from the country, and though you are sharp 
and quick, and are getting out of them already, you had 
better follow my suggestions and talk chiefly to the men. 
They don't notice such things half as much.' 

A vexed flush rose to Christine's cheek; but she was 
growing used to Lady Loder's blunt speeches, and besides, 
having herself some share of the old lady's worldly wisdom, 
she had soon perceived that her best policy lay in striving 
to follow her advice; so she swallowed her mortification, 
and said, * Very well ; I'll remember.' 

* You must not seem as if you did not care to speak to 
them — that never looks well in a girl ; but you must just 
bow and smile and look interested, and say a very few 
words and pass on. Oh ! and there is another thing you 
might possibly do. Don't take your partner's arm between 
the turns in the valses. He won't offer it ; and you mustn't 
do like a girl I saw in the country, who clung on to her 
partner's arm, although he left it hanging straight by his 
side in hopes of getting rid of her. That would be fatal !' 

' Thank you,' said Christine, with a sudden fit of gratitude. 
She certainly might have made this mistake. 

* And now I think we are ready,' pursued her chaperon ; 
and they all rustled downstairs and into the carriage. 
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Five minutes' drive brought them to Mrs. Mortimer's, 
and in as many more they had been presented to the lady 
of the house and were in the scene of action. It rather 
surprised Christine that, though a vialse was going on, and 
there were more than twenty girls standing still, there were 
at least six young men in the doorway, who were eyeing 
the company superciliously, as if, having taken stock of their 
own charms, they were watching to see when someone would 
come in who would be worthy of the honour of dancing 
with them. Presently the tallest of them looked their 
way, then put up a glass and surveyed them with delibera- 
tion, and finally made his way to Lady Loder, and shook 
her by the hand. 

* How do you do ?' he said, .*I haven't seen you since 
the day of the wedding. Have you heard from Mrs. Carew 
lately?' 

*Yes,' replied Lady Loder; *I had a letter from her 
yesterday. They seem to be very happy at Marston, and 
ten days hence they mean to be back in London.' 

' I must go and call as soon as they arrive. Their house 
is just opposite the Richards', is it not ?* 

* Yes. Will you let me introduce you to my cousin, Miss 
Loder, and to Miss Ransome ? — Mr. Willoughby.' 

The girls bowed, and the young man engaged Maude for 
the following dance. 

* Lady Loder, may I introduce my boy to your young 
friend ?' And a. small fair youth of eighteen was brought up 
to Christine, who captivated him on the spot with her 
gracious smile. 

Lady Loder seemed to know everybody ; she went about 
the room shaking hands with the ladies, and apparently 
quite in her element She was acquainted with all the 

young men Ml well^ for they w^e most of tbem partners of 
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Efilie's, and everyone seemed pleased to see her as she 
moved about from one to another. 

' Are Miss Loder and Miss Ransome living with you ?' 
asked Captain Hotham. He was too lazy to dance, and 
why he went to several balls every night it was difficult to 
understand. However, he was useful after his fashion, being 
one of those young riien who devote themselves to the 
chaperons, and help them to while away the weary hours 
with small talk and supper. 

* Yes,' replied Lady Loder. * The aunt who brought up 
my young cousin died last autumn, and she is to make her 
home with me. Miss Ransome is going to stay with us till 
July, at any rate.' 

* They are a charmingly pretty pair.' 

*Are they not? I shall introduce you to them pre- 
sently.' 

* Thanks ; but I don't dance, you know.' 
' Oh, that doesn't matter,' 

* How do you do, Lady Loder?' said another manly voice. 
' Are those the two young ladies you took to the drawing- 
room, and who were said by Veracity and the Universe 
to be the beauties of the day? On my word, for once 
I agree with those public organs. Will you introduce 
me?' 

' By all means, Mr. Hamilton.'. 

' I've been away in Roumelia for a year since I saw you ; 
it is quite a blessing to be back again in a civilised country. 
Now, don't look surprised! I flattered myself I was suffi- 
ciently a public character to have my departure noticed ; 
and everyone 1 meet says, " Where have you been this last 
month ? Any pleasant visits ?" It is a painful discovery to 
find that not a soul has missed me.' And so the little man 
rattled on, forming a rather refreshing . contrast to Captain 
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Hotham with his weary-and-worn manner ; and Lady Loder 
answered him with her usual ready, agreeable style. 

There is nothing like a large visiting list, a fairly good 
temper, and an absence of all turn for analyzing character, 
for producing that benevolent indifference to one's fellow- 
creatures which is essential to the enjoyment of the sort of 
life led by Lady Loder. She had a few enemies whom she 
cordially disliked, and fewer friends whom she cordially 
loved, but she had a vast concourse of acquaintances whom 
she was always glad to see, and for whom she entertained 
the same kind of regard that a farmer feels for his sheep ; 
they must be treated with a due amount of attention and 
care, they must receive a regulation return for what they 
give: honour and right feeling forbid that it should be 
otherwise, for they are excellent, useful, estimable crea- 
tures, and so was last year's flock, and so will be that of 
next year. 

Meanwhile, Maude was getting on excellently with her 
partner. She was one of those people who in a crowd lose' 
all their usual shyness, and she and Mr. Willoughby were 
chatting away as if they had known each other all their lives. 
Lady Loder was quite satisfied with her behaviour as she 
looked at her across the room. 

After the Lancers came a valse, for which a partner was 
found for each young lady, and by the time that was over, 
it was evident that the two girls were attracting a good deal 
of attention. 

The ladies on the raised benches were asking one another 
who they were, and the men had already mostly found out 
this fact for themselves. Mr. Hamilton came and reminded 
Lady Loder of her promise to introduce him, and as he 
walked off with Maude, said, ' You seem to be getting on so 
fast, that I felt it must be now or never.' 
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Captain Hctham had several times separated his long 
back from the doorway against which he was leaning, and 
had several times dropped his eye-glass out of his eye, and 
sunk back into his former position, as if the undertaking he 
had resolved on was too arduous for him ; but now, as he 
heard Christine say to young Bamett, * I'm sorry I'm en- 
gaged for that — ^yes, and for the one following : I've nothing 
free before the fourth dance,' he braced himself for a final 
effort, and strolled up to Lady Loder, who at once introduced 
him to her charge. 

' Let's see, this is a valse. Will you come down to supper 
with me after it's over, during the following dance P 

' I'm afraid I can't I'm engaged.' 

*Ah! engaged' (with a drawl). *Then you won't 
come ?' 

* I really can't.* 
*AhI' 

Christine looked at him and nearly laughed. Captain 
'Hotham thought her rather a mistake ; there could be no 
one present worth dancing with, when she might go to 
supper with him ! However, she was certainly pretty, and 
there was someone else waiting to ask her to dance, so it 
was worth the trouble of keeping her attention — yes, and 
even of making a great sacrifice for her. 

* Will you give me a quadrille, then ? 

* Certainly.' 

Standing with seven other people on a piece of parquet 
about five feet square, was a form of dancing which exactly 
suited Captain Hotham. There was one energetic lady 
opposite who appeared to have a strong sense of duty, and 
much perseverance in endeavouring to fulfil it ; but, except- 
ing when she insisted on making a move^ the whole set 
remained still. 

4 
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* I never dance ; haven't danced these seven years ; it*s 
against iny principles,' remarked he, 

* Then why are you dancmg now ?' 

*Ah! likes compliments' (to himself— then aloud). 
' Don't you know, Miss Ranspme, there are some things 
that tempt a man to break his principles ?* 

* But that's very naughty; at least, without there's some 
very strong reason.' 

' Which in this case I had,* 

* Really ! What was that ?' 

' Pretty well for a beginner ' (aside — then to her). * You'Jl 
be angry if I tell you.' 
« No, I shan't' 

* Beautiful dark-blue eyes and dimples.' 

* Oh ! Captain Hotham. Now, you shouldn't.' 

* So you are angry after all. Let us talk of something else, 
Have you been long in London?* 

* No ; not a fortnight yet.' 
*Ah!'. 

* I think it's a delightful place.' 
*Ah!' 

' Only the number of people one sees, and the quantity of 
pretty girls, make one feel so insignificant.' 

(^ At it again,' thought her partner.) ' I cannot believe 
ihdit you can feel insignificant anywhere,' he replied* 

' Oh dear, indeed I do,' she returned, in a pretty, pleading 
way. ' Now, look at that lady with the diamonds in the door- 
way ; isn't she enough to make me feel small?' 

* In one sense, yes.' 

* Oh ! in every way.' 

' Only your extreme humility would make you say so.* 

* Mamma used to call me a vain little thing.' 

* But mammas make mistakes sometimes.^ 
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' l^ine is very clever.' 

* I'm sure she must be.* 

* Why ? you don't know her at all !' 

* But Lknow. her daughter T A pause. ' Is Miss Loder 
staying in Hertford Street ?' 

* Yes. Oh, she is such a sweet girl T 
*Ab!' 

* I'm sure she will be very much admired.' 

* Where did this young woman turn up from, I wonder?* 
(thought the gentleman.) * Pretty and sweet,' he said. * A 
rare combination. She will deserve it.' 

* Oh ! Captain Hotham,' with a shocked face. 

* Don't you think she will deserve it ?' 

' * I didn't mean that ; I meant, are not pretty girls usually 
good ?' 

*Yqu generalize too quickly from your own case,' he 
said. 

'Yes,' she replied, drooping her eyelashes, without the 
slightest idea of what he meant, but taking the remark as a 
reproof which ought to be assented to modestly. He 
thought her a curious being enough, but rather amusing to 
talk to ; and having once brought himself to transgress his 
rules, he engaged Maude for the following dance* 

' Dancing is quite against my principles \ I haven^t danced 
these seven years.' 

'So, as they say we all change completely in seven years, 
I suppose you are going to try whether your present self 
likes it any better than your last self?' 

* Ah, no ! I don't think it is that* 

* Don't you like dancing ?* 

' I don't know. You see, I've a great deal of hard work \ 
there's drill, and all that.' 

' Oh| I understand; no wonder, you are too tired.' 

4— a 
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He looked at her to see if she was laughing ; but no, she 
was perfectly grave. 

* How long have you been in London ?' 

* Nearly a fortnight. I never was here before ' — she did 
not notice his slight start of horror — *and Fve hardly seen 
anything of it yet but a small part of the West-end.' 

*Are you thinking of performing a pilgrimage to the 
East-end ?* he asked, with an accent of contempt. 

* Yes, I hope so,' she replied. * I want to see it all by 
degrees.' 

* Why, this one is more wonderful than the last !' he 
thought. 

*I and my maid did find out quite a new street yesterday,' 
she went on, innocent of the impression she was making 
on her companion ; * it was a long narrow one, with nothing 
but bird-cage shops; the houses looked so dark and 
wretched, and there was not a tree or flower in sight.' 

* My grandmother had a story of a woman from one of 
those places going down to the country for a day's outing, 
and being surprised to find that apples grew on trees, and 
not in rows on the ground like cabbages.' 

* How shocking !' 

' Shocking ? Stupid, I call it.' 

* Does no one near London ever invite them down to a 
picnic or anything, so that they may see the common 
country sights for themselves. It all strikes me as so odd 
here, and so different to my old home, that no one should 
look after anyone.' 

* Oh, there are the poor's-rates, and the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and the sisterhoods. Excellent things sister- 
hoods; do for the ugly women to go into.' 

Maude did not answer. If Lady Loder could have 
heard her, she would have had a lecture on her ball-room 
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conversation. She had this time gone very far wrong 
indeed, and Captain Hotham's face showed it. He was 
dreadfully bored with her. 

^ I suppose she's a philanthropist^ and a ritualist, and a 
woman's rights girl, and all the rest of it/ he thought lazily. 
He was not given to accurate classification, and the above 
substantives he used vaguely to himself as rather indefinite 
terms of reproach. * She's awfully good-looking, but not 
my sort, and I should think she has 2l temper. - 

As they drove home Lady Loder congratulated the girls 
on having quite satisfied her with their behaviour. Maude 
had never seemed at a standstill for talk, and Christine had 
looked charming, and, as far as could be judged at a distance, 
had conducted herself to perfection. Lady Loder had had 
a further gratification, which she did not impart to them. 
Lady Eltonreigh, who had that beautiful house overlooking 
the park, and who gave those first-rate concerts with all the 
best singers (and all the smartest people), had asked her to 
come to her music next week, and« bring the girls. The 
invitation was mentioned, but not the fact that she had 
hitherto received cards only for the drums that were held at 
intervals to 'wipe off' the rank and file of Lady Elton- 
reigh's acquaintance. 

* That is the use of your being both so pretty,' said she 
in high good-humour ; * you are sure to be both asked to 
everything.* 

As Maude was slowly taking off her wreath, and thinking 
that balls were great fun, and that she should like them still 
better when her partners treated her like an older friend, 
and conversed about some more interesting subjects than 
they had spoken of to-night, Christine came in in a pink 
dressing-gown, and rippling waves of shining hair all over 
her shoulders. 
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'Wasn't it heavenly, Maude?' she exclaimed. 

* Delightful ! I did enjoy it !' Maude answered heartily. 

* I wish I could remember my partners' names. Th^re 
was Mr. Denton twice, and Mr. Hamilton,- and Captain 
Hotham, and then a fair one whose name I did not hear ; 
and Mr. Willoughby twice, and Sir Frederic Howell three 
times — and I can't recollect the others. Who did you dance 
with ? 

^. * Oh, a good many of the same ; and two brothers of the 
name of Haseldine, whom Mr. Hamilton introduced, and 
some others.' 

' Do you know, Charlie Denton asked me for my photo- 
graph, and — and I should like to tell you something 

that Captain Hotham said, only you would think me vain.' 

* No, indeed ; please tell me.' 

* He said I had beautiful dark-blue eyes, and charming 
dimples.' 

* Did he T exclaimed Maude, with immense surprise. 

* Yes ; — why ?* 

* Only that I can't imagine him in that vein ; he seemed 
to me quite different' 

' And he said I was clever ; at least, he implied it.' 

* Really ? And did you find him clever ?' 

* Oh yes I I thought so ; but, then, I am no judge, dear 
Maude.' 

' I dare say he is clever. I am afraid I haven't the knack 
of making people make the best of themselves.* 

* I heard something said of you.' 
'What?' 

' Oh ! I think I oughtn't to tell you; or you will grow con- 
ceited.' 

' Yes; I must know,' said Maude, laughing. 'What was it?' 

* Lady Eltonreigh said to her neighbour, " What a lovely 
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girl that Miss Loder is ! it is a real pleasure to look at any- 
thing so beautiful" ' 

^ Hurrah r said Maude, gleefully. 'Fm so glad! Just 
think of anyone saying that of me ! Still, it has its draw- 
backs too,' she adddd, mieditatively. * Think how disap- 
pointed with one people might be when they got to know 
one better. It might be as bad as Anne of Cleves and 
Henry VIII, in another way.' • ^ 

But Christine had never heard of Anne of Cleves, and 
did not care to pursue these ladder trains of thought. 

* You lucky girl P she exclaimed, 'to have this future 
always before you, whilst, after July, poor little I shall have 
to go back to my chrysalis state.' 

^ I think it is you who are a lucky girl to have a home to 
goto, and a mothef kiid listers. * Sometimes I long so in- 
tensely for my home. Mr. Hamilton talked of our county 
to-night; he says he fished in the Thogart some years ago.' 

'Had you much going out there, and many pleasant 
neighbours?* 

* We never went anywhere, and our only neighbour, 
besides the vicar and his wife, was Sir Walter Grenville.' 

' Oh,' said Christine, with a new suspicion in her mind, 
which might account for her friend's occasional fits of de- 
pression ; * was Lady Grenville nice ?' 

* There wasn't one ; he was not married.' 

*Well, whoever lived with him to look after him — his 
sister or niece ?* 

. ' He hadn't anyone to look after him. He's quite young ; 
not much over twenty.' 

'Oh ! I thought you said he was an old gentlemen. Was 
he nice P 

' He hadn't been many months there before I left, and 
w^ ha4 not se^n very mitch of him,* 
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Christine longed to ask more questions. She would have 
gone on cross-examining Lucy Sktpton without any hesita- 
tion; but, tlien, Maude was not like Lucy Skipton ; there 
was something in her entire straightforwardness and sim- 
plicity that restrained her. The girls were perfectly happy 
together, but Christine felt that there were bounds which 
she dared not pass. She had described her companion to 
her mother as ' proud :' a word that, with a certain set of 
people, includes the manner resulting from shyness, from 
personal disUke, from reserve, from dulness, from indolence, 
and nearly every quality rather than pride, which usually 
shows itself in quite a different way. 

Maude had not made up her mind about Christine. She 
thought her very pretty and amiable ; but her way of saying 
depreciating things of herself grew tiresome after a while, 
and sometimes suggested that she was trying to extract a 
compliment ; and then several times she had, when asked 
to give an opinion on different subjects, made such mal-i- 
prqpos, uncomprehending answers, that Maude did not know 
how to account for them. 

For instance, one day Christine took up the New Rtpublic, 
and read aloud the piece where the company discuss what 
' What should you have said?' asked 
answered, ' Aim in life ? I don't 
mean. I havao't any particular aim 
ose I shall stay at home as long as 
>t what I mean. You must have 
; to think of it.' And Christine 
ihes over her beautiful eyes, and 
noment, and then said, 'Well, I 
i much amusement as I can out of 
it doing anything wrong,' she added, 
ide's face that she had oot said th« 
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right thing. ^ Oh no, surely not that/ Maude had replied 
impulsively^ and then she felt as if she could not explain ; 
and when Christine inquired, without much interest, * Well, 
dear, and what should you have said "^ she laughed, and 
answered lightly, ' Oh, I don't know. It is too difficult to 
express; and, unfortunately, Tm like Moses, ''not eloquent." 




r 




CHAPTER VL 

' From one stage of our being to the next 
We pass unconscious o'er a slender- bridge, 
The momentary work of unseen hands, 
Which crumbles down behind us. . . .' 

Lowell. 

' Effie comes back to-morrow/ said Lady Loder, one day 
at luncheon. ' I think we must all go the day after and see 
her.' 

They found Mrs. Carew at home, sitting in the back dining- 
room, surrounded with boxes, parcels, shavings, and straw. 

She was not a pretty woman ; her face was too square, 
and her figure to thick for beauty; but she had a bright, 
intelligent countenance, and a pleasant manner. Perhaps, 
for the sake of absolute correctness, it would be necessary 
to insert a qualifying clause, and say that, ^ when she was 
with people whom she liked,' she had a pleasant manner, 
for at other times she could knit her brows and give curt 
rejoinders, in a fashion that prevented her from being gene- 
rally popular. 

The fact was that the eight years she had spent with Lady 
l^oder had roused a spirit of opposition within her, which 
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she did not always take pains to disguise. The whole tone 
of her aunt's house irritated her ; she had strong opinions 
on many subjects, and, unfortunately, they were nearly 
always opposed to those current around her. She was far too 
outspoken ; and, in moments of vexation, she would inveigh 
against Lady Loder's society, and call* it aimless, frivolous, 
and tiresome. To these accusations her aunt would reply 
that : * Effie's own friends were the queerest-looking folks 
she knew ; where they came from she could not guess. It 
was evident that she had no appreciation for nice people;' 
and so on. The aunt would sometimes lament her niece's 
perversity in this respect to one of her own allies ; and the 
niece had expressed in more open terms her conviction, nay, 
even her hope, that her aunt's friends would, now that she 
had gone to live in a small house in a distant street, drop 
her altogether. 

However, all these ancient rubs were forgotten on the 
present occasion ; nothing could be more cordial and plea- 
sant than the greeting which she gave to her visitors. They 
discussed all the small events of her wedding trip with the 
utmost harmony, and afterwards she took them over the 
house, which had just been papered and painted, and pro- 
mised to be very pretty when arranged. 

* I wonder if it would bore you and Miss Ransome to 
come to-morrow morning and help me to unpack some of 
my china and ornaments ?* she said. * I did not like to 
trust Sarah or the page to do it, and I want to have every- 
thing in order by luncheon time^ because Maurice^s clergy- 
man brother is coming to stay here.' 

* I am sure we can come,' answered Maude ; * we- shall 
be very glad to help you ;' and Christine, rousing herself at 
the idea of wedding presents, also expressed her willingness 
to assist, 
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Tha next day they were there by half-past ten, and worked 
hard all the morning, arranging Dresden mirrors, filling 
vases with flowers, and trying the furniture in various posi? 
tions. 

At last all was finished, Christine especially having greatly 
distinguished herself by her cleverness and taste, and they 
sat down to rest 

' I could get quite engrossed in making my rooms pretty, 
and waste all my time on it,' said Mrs. Carew. * I often 
wonder how much attention one may legitimately give to 
that sort of thing.' 

*At any rate, it is better than thinking perpetually of 
dress,' replied Maude, reflecting on the many hours spent 
lately at Marshall's, Russell and Allen's, and Mme. Elise's. 

' I am hot quite sure,' said Mrs. Carew. ' It is a little 
better, no doubt ; but not very much I think.' 

Maude was surprised ; she had thought Mrs. Carew would 
have a soul above * the fashions.' 

* It rather depends why you dress well,' she went on. * If 
it is from the motive of the person who said, '^ It was quite 
a mistake to think women dressed to please men ; they did 
it to vex other women," I certainly don't think it is at all 
defensible ; but if you do it to gratify the eye of every man, 
woman, and child you meet, and still more, because, in the 
class to which we belong, a neglected exterior is a sure step 
towards forfeiting whatever good influence you might have, 
surely that alters the case ?* 

* But the hours and hours it takes !' 

* Of course, it can be easily overdone ; but a little organi- 
sation in the shopping saves all that immensely. Do you 
remember the quotation in Bacon's Essays, 'Whosoever 
delighteth in solitude is either a wild beast or a god ' ? I 
always think that remark applies even more to ^ disre* 
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gard of personal appearance. One must have reached a 
state of superhuman exaltation before one can venture to 
neglect it on one's own account, or other people's. What 
do you think, Christine Y 

*I agree with you, Mrs. Carew. People who live in 
London, and go out much, must dress well It matters less 
in the country.' 

' I like putting on the smart clothes when they are there, 
as much as anybody ; it is the trouble of getting them that I 
hate and grudge,' said Maude. 

' You must bear it in a martyr spirit, and remember what 
I think John Stuart Mill said j namely, that a vast number 
of women have no other mental or moral discipline than 
the effort of arranging about their dress, and the discomfort 
of submitting to its cramping and compressing form, so that 
the suffering of various kinds, entailed by the demands of 
fashion, is worth keeping up for their sakes.' 

* I certainly never thought of that before,' said Maude. 
' Still, at best, it is not a very high form of self-discipline to 
smile through life in a scratchy collar, pointed shoes, a suffo- 
cating waistband, and perpetual gloves.' 

* Don't despise it too much ; it reaches just the people 
whom no other would touch, and gives them a habit of en- 
durance that, when opportunity offers, may be turned to 
better account. If the fashion of tea-gowns and slippers 
spreads, female nature will be weakened by having no longer 
to " souffrir pour ^tre belle." ' 

Christine was rather relieved when the door was opened, 
and Mr. Carew was announced. 

The young man who entered was about twenty-eight years 
old, of middle height, and dressed in ordinary clerical 
clothes ; he was thin and active-looking, with quick eyes 
that roamed about and seemed to take in all about him. 
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Of course the house was exhibited to 'him, and he was 
highly appreciative of its merits, praising here, suggesting a 
small alteration there, and delighting Christine by saying, 
with a laugh, as he stood before the tall vase of flowers which 
she had dressed with flowers and foliage, * My dear Effie, 
that vase gives me a new insight into your character : yoii 
must be an artist, and a poet, and a botanist, all in one, to 
have thought of those combinations;' and Mrs« Carew re- 
plied, ' Don't think you have gained so many-sided a rela- 
tion; your compliments are due to Miss Ransome, who 
filled that vase, and all in a few moments.' At which the 
young man looked with evident admiration at the fair florist, 
who blushed and smiled. 

* When will the alterations be finished at the rectory ?' 
inquired Mrs. Carew. 

' Not till August, I am afraid ; country workmen are slow, 
and there is a great deal to do.' 

* And are you getting on with your shopping ?' 

' Yes, such as it is. But I haven't been making amus- 
ing purchases ; second-hand shops in Tottenham Court 
Road, and the lowest prices in Heal's catalogue, don't furnish 
a very magnificent array of goods.' 

*0h, I know you; you always run down your own 
things. By the time you have painted the door-panels, 
and carved the bookcases, and arranged your library, the 
place will look like a palace. Have you been spending the 
whole morning in Tottenham Court Road?' 

' I was there from the time the shops opened till half-past 
twelve ; and then I went to my lodging, and seeing the 
" Mill in the Floss " on the table, passed an hour with Sister 
Glegg and Sister Pullet.' 

* What a confession for a respectable clergyman ! By-tbe- 
b3r, Edward, you know I was writing a noveL Well, I've 
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thrown it into the, fire, an^ never mean to put pen to paper 
again.' 
'Why?' 

* For a variety of reasons : first, everyone who knew 
what I was doing said, "Why 4on't yo)i put Amelia, or 
Frederick, or Stephen " (as the case might be), "ijjto your 
book ? — but perhaps you have ;" and this made me sure 
they would find names for each of my characters, and then 
Amelia, and Frederick, and Stephen wpul4 be offended' 

* A very insufficient reason/ said Mr. Caarew. ' Go on to 
"second."' 

'Second,' continued Effie, 'they always say of every 
woman of their acquaintance who writes a novel, " Ah, I'm 
sure that Mr. A. is that Mr. £. who was so much with them 
at Baden ; you see, it is just her own story." Now, that is 
detestable.' 

* Detestable, but also insufficient.' 

^Then, really, though I had always laughed at books 
about hair with " tawny sheen," and ladies with "billowy 
drapery," and men with " dashing manners," and " sunshine 
glinting on exquisite spangles of dew," I couldn't get on 
with the small allowance of epithets which my principles 
allowed me. And then I grew tired of the everlasting 
love-making, and my adjectives expressive of admiration 
ran short : adjectives clearly are my stumbling-block.' 

'We haven't come to any difficulty yet that seems in- 
surmountable. For example) you might begin another 
which should not be full of love-making.' 

'But that would be quite unusual; that is wliat they are 
always about,' said Christine» 

'Very often, but not necessarily. There is the sensation 
novel, with two forgeries, a suicide, and a murder : we 
should not look for much excitement beyond a graphic 
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narrative of these thrilling events. Then there is the novel 
where portraiture and development of character are the 
chief object' 

'Yes,' said Maude; 'in those there must be room left for 
the description of all the other forces which influence 
character as welL' 

'Exactly/ he replied. 'And then there are the sketchy 
pictures of every-day life : those don't require highly piled 
adjectives or very much love-making.' 

'No/ said Effie^ 'perhaps not; but you can't deny it is 
what the interest consists of in nearly all the books. Do 
you know Bessie Monk? She told me that her little sister 
asked her all sorts of questions after her first ball; and 
when she had heard all there was to tell about the dresses 
and the people, she said, '' But, Bessie, it isn't kind of you 
to keep secrets from me; who proposed to you?" It 
turned out that she had been taking a surreptitious course 
of the novels which came down from Mudie's, and the 
result was that she thought a ball without at least one 
proposal was an impossibility.' 

'She really was almost justified/ said Maude; 'one 
would quite form that impression from the stories we have 
had in Hertford Street lately.' 

'What a tremendously interesting and improving thing a 
good novel is ? said Mr. Carew. 

'Really,' said Christine, with her pretty appealing glance, 
'are any novels useful? I thought that for improvement 
one must read history.' 

'Novels are history/ 

This time Christine looked not only Appealing, but a 
good deal bewildered. 

'I believe,' Mr. Carew continued, 'if a person had been 
brought up in solitude, with only one class of books at his 
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command, he would emerge much more fit to live in the 
world, if he had been brought up on novels, than on history.' 

* Oh, Mr. Carew !' exclaimed Christine. 

' Well, you see, ancient history wouldn't be much practical 
guide to him. It would be superfluous, for example, to 
melt the Alps with vinegar, now that we have the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel ; and even modem history deals chiefly with 
the exceptional acts of exceptional men, with whom the 
greater part of humanity don't come in contact' 

*Now, Edward, you are getting paradoxical as usual.' 

* No, I am not. Why should I know about Burke, Pitt, 
and Fox, when the nearest approach I shall ever make to 
such men will be when I go to the Chancellor's some day, 
and am refused a big living? But Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson are people I meet every day ; and so are Kate 
Coventry, and Nancy and Rawdon Crawley. Even if they 
never had any objective reality, their lives are much more 
usefully historical to me than those of the above-mentioned 
politicians.' 

Maude laughed ; but Christine looked quite dazed. 

* He doesn't often talk such nonsense as that,' said Effie 
to her; and while he was defending himself, the door 
opened, and the page came to say that * Lady Loder had 
called for the young ladies,' and then there had to be a 
hurried collecting of gloves, veils, and wraps, and a hasty 
leave-taking, with promises to come again soon. 

' What very pretty girls 1 Are they sisters ? inquired Mr. 
Carew, as they left the room. 

* No, only distant cousins. The blue-eyed one is a Miss 
Ransome, and I believe her grandfather and Maud Loder's 
grandmother were brother and sister. They are my suc- 
cessors in Hertford Street. I am sure my aunt must be 
delighted to have them.' 

S 
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* Miss Ransome is quite charmmg ; so quick and bright, 
as well as pretty.* 

* Yes, she is very pretty.' Mrs. Carew reserved her 
opinion of Christine's intelligence. 

But Christine was, in fact, not the least deficient in brains. 
On the subjects commonly discussed at Falconbridge, the 
price of meat, the iniquities of the servants, the proper cut 
of a skirt, or the gossip of the town, she could well hold her 
own. But as to anything more, her education had not 
enabled her to form an opinioa Mrs. Ransome took in the 
Queen, Mrs. Ellis sometimes lent them a number of the 
Cornhill, and they had a few odd volumes of * Good Words' 
on a shelf; but this did not furnish a wide range of litera- 
ture. Their only other book was an illustrated copy of 
*Hudibras,* which had been a wedding present of Mr. Ran- 
some's, and now lay on the same little table as Mrs. Ran- 
some's * Photographic Album.' That lady dipped now and 
then into the pages next the pictures, and once confided 
to Mrs. Skipton, that : ' she thought it a very odd book to 
have been written by the author of the * Analogy,' which she 
had looked at, at Springby's, after Mr. Ellis had mentioned 
it in a sermon, but had not bought because it seemed so 
dull ;' and Mrs. Skipton, who had never heard of * Hudi- 
bras' or the * Analogy,' and who was suspected of a leaning 
towards dissent, had replied, that : * in her opinion it was 
very wrong indeed of the vicar to recommend books by 
questionable authors, and from the pulpit, too !' 

* Miss Loder is pretty, too, but rather cold in her manner ; 
don't you think so ?' said Mr. Carew after a pause. 

* I shouldn't have said so,' replied Effie ; * I feel most 
attracted towards her.' 

' Oh, do you ? Miss Ransome is so gentle, and looks so 
well when she is shy.' 
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* I don't consider her a shy person.' 

* Evidently you don't like her, Effie.' 

* Indeed I do. Is it such a merit to be shy ?' 

Mr. Carew did not care to begin one of the sparring- 
matches which were frequent between him and his sister-in- 
law. *0h no; I suppose not Now tell me where you 
advise me to go for saucepans / and the conversation turned 
on domestic matters till Edward Carew took his departure. 

' I really believe Edward is half smitten with Christine,' 
thought Effie. ' I expect she will be very taking to men ; 
that diffident way of looking up from under her long eye- 
lashes is irresistible. Maude won't be half as popular. 
Honesty may be the best policy in large matters, but I am 
sure it is not so, as far as winning golden opinions goes. It 
is just Christine's tiny dishonesties that make her liked. I 
can see she often looks interested and convinced, when she 
doesn't even in the least understand ; and I am sure she is 
one of those persons who rush to do things for other people 
which they would much rather do for themselves, just to be 
thought good-natured ; and always disclaim any compliment 
that is paid them on a quality which they especially pique 
themselves on possessing, in order to show their humility. 
Well, I mustn't dawdle here ; I'll have a walk, and then 
come in and read.' 

So much for Mrs. Carew*s reflections. ' 

Her brother-in-law's were different. As he walked to the 
ironmonger's he had a vision of a slim figure, with a dimpled 
face, and smiling rosy lips. As he bought the saucepans he 
felt sure he was choosing the wrong ones — men did not un- 
derstand such things ; and as he returned home, the picture 
which he called up of the rectory seemed bare, and empty 
of something besides furniture. 



CHAPTER VII. 

* Nothing paralyzes the mind like the accepted habit of doing 
nothing. Life at . . .is wonderful in this respect — one has no- 
thing to do, and yet never an instant to call his own. It is idle- 
• ness organised.' — Henri Perreyve. 

On several occasions Maude had consulted her cousin as to 
the possibility of undertaking some work in the parish ; but 
Lady Loder looked upon her aspirations as part of the 

* tiresome, restless ways of the nineteenth century,' and did 
not encourage them. Indeed, had she tried, she would 
have found it very difficult to suggest anything for the girl 
to do, and she was not acquainted with the clergyman of 
her own or any neighbouring parish who might have helped 
her. * We will see about it ; we will try and hear of some- 
thing,' she said when next Maude referred to the subject ; 

* but really, I cannot imagine why you must be poking about 
among the poor people : do stay in your proper sphere, like 
a lady,' she added, with a touch of irritation, which with her 
was very rare. She was an easy-tempered woman, seldom 
vexed with anything ; but it was annoying to see Maude 
taking to Effie's tiresome ways. Effie, indeed, had set her 
aunt's authority in defiance, and had gone off to ' fidget 
about' in Lambeth; but Lady Loder was not going to 
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tolerate such nonsense in Maude ; she was far too young 
and too striking-looking to be able to do such things. 

However, Maude could not reconcile her life of total 
uselessness, as she called it, to her conscience ; and being 
quite unaware of the difficulties which attend such work in 
London, she thought that, as no one seemed likely to find 
anything for her to do, she had better seek something for 
herself; and perhaps it would be as well to begin with a 
little visiting among the poor. She had a general permission 
to walk by herself, in the morning, in the quieter parts of 
Mayfair, so one day she sallied forth to make her first 
experiment. 

She directed her steps towards an archway she had often 
noticed in her walks, which apparently led into a number 
of small streets, and passing through it, found herself in 
what bade fair to be a desirable field for her missionary 
efforts. 

The houses were low and dark ; the middle of the narrow 
roadway was filled with barrows loaded with flabby-looking 
cabbages, ancient fish, and dried-up walnuts ; round these 
played some dirty, half-dressed children; and a party of 
untidy, bonnetless women stood about, exchanging jokes 
and loud laughter with some idle lads who were leaning 
against the doorway of a public-house, with their thumbs in 
their armholes, and short clay pipes in their mouths. 

This evidently was a region sadly in need of some reform- 
ing influence. Maude paused before a shop where old iron 
was sold. Rusty locks, drawer-handles, queer antiquated 
keys, and such-like goods filled the dingy window. Why 
not make her first call here? She entered. There was 
no one in the shop, but she heard sounds in the room be- 
yond and passed in. A big rough woman was buttoning 
the ragged frock of a very unattractive little child. 
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* And what may your business be ?' she inquired in no 
gentle tones as Maude appeared. 

*I thought I would come and pay you a little visit/ 
replied the girl, rather frightened. She was accustomed to 
be received with smiles and and pleased welcome in the 
cottages at home ; but this woman did not seem in the least 
gratified by her call. 

* We don't want no visitors here/ remarked the mistress of 
the domain ; ' we keeps ourselves to ourselves, we do. 
Will you please to walk into the shop ?* 

* Have you a large family ?* asked Maude, tent on making 
herself agreeable but retreating before the gaunt figure. 

'What be our family to you?' returned the woman. 

* Webster !' — and here a grimy-faced man appeared through 
a low door — *here is a young lady come to call* 

' With what can I oblige you, my dear ?' asked the new 
arrival with an unpleasant grin. 'Anything in our line 
to-day ? This is one of the first establishments in London.' 

*No, I don't want anything, thank you,' said Maude, 
getting very frightened. * I wished to pay some visits in the 
street, that was all; I will go.' 

But Mr. Webster closed the door, and noisily turned the 
key in it. ' I really must show you our goods first,' he said, 
with a hideous smile ; ' I shouldn't be doing you justice if I 
let you leave without making a small purchase. Now, this 
here hinge — Ifondj^de old Nuremberg ; take that before you 

go-' 

* Very well,' said Maude, feeling that there was no escape. 

* How much is it ?' 

* Thirty-five shillings/ replied her tormentor. * Dirt cheap 
at the money !' 

* It isn't worth anything of the kind/ retorted Maude ; 
'*I won't have it* 
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But Webster stood between her and the door. *I 
couldn't let you lose such a chance ; it would be a sin. I 
will put it up for you. Hannah, my dear, give me a 
wrapper;' and in a moment it was enveloped in a sheet of 
Reynold^ s Newspaper^ and thrust into her hand. There was 
no help for it. She took out her purse, counted the thirty- 
five shillings, and with another grim smile, and *Many 
thanks, miss ; please to patronise us again,' she was allowed 
to depart. 

Very thankful she was to find herself once more in the 
open air ; she had been thoroughly terrified, and her knees 
trembled so that she could hardly walk. Without making 
any more philanthropic efforts, she regained a more respect- 
able quarter, and when her fears were over, could not help 
laughing as the ridiculous side of her expedition struck her. 
That she had been thoroughly taken in there could be no 
doubt. There she stood, with a rusty old hinge in her 
hand, which would have been dear at eighteen-pence, and 
her purse was lightened of thirty-five shillings. Well, if the 
iron was not worth the difference, perhaps the experience 
was. She resolved not to mention what had occurred to 
Lady Loder, but she could not refrain fi:om telling Christine, 
who was frightfully shocked, and very proudly superior at 
having never got into any such scrape herself. 

* Pray, never do such a thing again. Promise me, dearest 
Maude,' she said. 

* No,' replied her companion; * I have had enough of the 
back alleys. I think it will be a better plan to visit a ward 
in a hospital. I shall go and see about it some day.' 

* Ah ! what dangers there are in London I' sighed Christine, 
sententiously. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

* A chance had brought us together, 
Our talk was of matters of course ; 
We were nothing one to another 
^ut a short hsdf-hour's resource.' 

Lowell. 

Lady Loder had decided that it was right and necessary to 
give a dinner in honour of the bride and bridegroom, and 
the date was now come for which it had been fixed. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, two men were saunter- 
ing along Pall Mall in earnest conversation. 

* Well, Simmonds,' the elder man was saying, * of course 
you will do as you like ; but, considering all things, I advise 
you to turn it over in your mind.' 

The brow of the younger man clouded. * I don't think 
there's ready enough,' he replied. * Find me a real heiress, 
and I'm prepared ; though, by Jove ! shouldn't I hate it ! 
But this girl isn't an heiress at all.' 

* Well, perhaps hardly ; but from what I can hear, she 
has fifteen hundred a year in land, and thirty thousand 
pounds besides; and really, unless you do something, I 
don't know what will happen !* 

' I'm sure I don't, Martin. The governor's cleaned out. 
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so there's nothing to be had in that quarter ; and I can't 
get anything more from Myers.' 

* When once the state of your affairs is known, you'll have 
every one down upon you.' 

' What a fool I was to throw over my Manchester heiress 1 
I thought I could do without her when old Simmonds died 
and left me some cash ; and now the money's gone, and the 
heiress too.' 

* It was a pity, certainly ; but now you must try again.' 
*It's no use ; if the girl would marry me, her guardians 

wouldn't let her.' 

' I think your chance of being Lord Munstock some day 
would go a long way with Lady Loder; and I don't suppose 
she has heard the report of the present man's French actress 
wife. Besides, I dare say there is no truth in the story.* 

* You know as well as I thftt I shall never be Lord Mun- 
stock. I never saw such a fellow as you to give bad advice, 
Martin.' 

* Well,' said the other, * turn conscientious if you like \ but 
what about the bills ?* 

'Your plan is utterly impracticable, I tell you; and 
besides, this girl's fresh from the country. What on earth 
could I say to her ? I can't talk about dairies and Sunday 
schools.' 

* Oh, that won't do,' responded Martin. * You know very 
well there never was a woman you couldn't get on with yet 
If it depended on dairies and Sunday schools, I would back 
you to know the best recipes for making butter, and im- 
parting the Catechism, long before eight o'clock to-night 
Miss Loder's awfully pretty, too.' 

* Oh, I've seen her. She's pretty, certainly, but not my 
sort Well, good-bye. I'm going to see if Slade is here.' 
And so saying, he ran up the club steps, and Hubert 
Martin pursued his way alone to the gunshop. 
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Eustace Simmonds was a man of about thirty, with very 
short black hair, strongly marked eyebrows, and a face of 
not more than average good looks. He had not many 
intimate men-friends ; he was not what is called a ' good 
fellow ' — not cheerful, genial, and communicative enough ;" 
but he was thought pleasant in general society, and was 
always popular with women. Just now he was terribly under 
water with regard to money. His father had paid his debts 
once, and had distinctly refused to entertain any further 
applications. His salary from his place in a Government 
office was quite insufficient to meet his expenses, and the 
possibility of the future peerage and property, on which the 
Jews had made him some advances, had become ineffectual 
as a further source of supply, from a rumour that had crept 
over from Paris, to the effect that old Lord Munstock (who 
had long ago ceased to be th# obliging relation from whom 
Eustace had expectations; and become the tiresome old 
uncle who wouldn't die) had some years back married an 
* artiste ' from one of the theatres, and that there were two 
or three little boys who would effectually stand in the way 
of his inheritance. 

Hubert Martin had been his evil genius all his life. They 
had been in every sort of scrape together at Oxford ; then 
they had travelled together, and had got into still more dis- 
creditable troubles over a game of cards, at a German 
watering-place. There had been a dispute, and a threatened 
duel, and the rights of the story never quite came out ; but 
men fought rather shy of them for a time. Since then the 
incident had been a good deal forgotten, and they had 
knocked about in London, doing no particular good, and 
spending a great deal more money than they had. 

Now, at length, Eustace's creditors were pressing hard on 
him^ and there seemed qo way out of the difficulty, except 
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by a marriage with a girl with money. He was extremely 
averse to the step ; but, as Hubert Martin had said, * What 
about the bills ?* 

He pondered over the matter as he sat in the smoking- 
room of the club waiting for Slade; and seeing no other re- 
source open to him, resolved to see what he could do with 
Miss Loder that night at her cousin's dinner. If he could 
hold out a prospect of a rich marriage, those confounded Jews 
would probably consent to wait. 

Meantime, the unsuspecting victim of this plot was help- 
ing Lady Loder to arrange how the guests were to go down 
to dinner. 

* My cousin, Lord Glamorgan, will sit at the bottom of 
the table, and will take Lady Eltonreigh ; I shall have Lord 
Eltonreigh ; Mr. Fairbank will take Christine, and Captain 
Hotham you. I think the *bther couples are right Yes, 
they are,' she continued, glancing her eye down the list. 
* If they all sit as I intend, you will have Mr. Simmonds on 
the other side.' 

* Mr. Simmonds? Who is he ?* 

*He is the eldest son of old Mr. Simmonds, of Moreton, 
and a great friend of mine.' (The number of Lady Loder's 
•great friends 'was legion). 'They say he has run through 
his money rather fast ; but he is immensely pleasant and 
chatty. Shall we have tea ? Where's Christine ?* 

Maude ran upstairs to fetch her, but found the door 
locked, and no admittance. ' She was coming directly, and 
hoped they wouldn't wait for her.' So Maude went down 
again. 

The fact was, that a new light had struck Christine. She 
had been meditating deeply on the luncheon-party at Mrs. 
Carew's, and had come to the conclusion that she was under* 
educatedi and must try and teach herself something. 
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She did not feel this when talking to Lady Loder. 
Indeed, she now got on excellently with her hostess. At 
first she had been vexed at the perpetual reproofs which 
her words and ways had drawn down upon her, but she had 
soon grown to see the enormity of saying * sunshade * in- 
stead of parasol, and ' stylish,' and ' quite the gentleman ;' 
and of searching for a * cosy * for the teapot, and rings for 
the dinner-napkins, and of laughing into her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and offering her chair to each succeeding visitor, 
as if it were the only one in the room. Such were her 
powers of adaptation, that these things were now nearly as 
shocking to her susceptibilities as to those of the older lady, 
and she could talk society talk quite readily, and practised 
her powers with Lady liOder as they sat together in the 
mornings, valuing their friends according to the amount 
contributed by them to the income tax, commenting on the 
prettiness of their parties, and the extreme * niceness * of all 
the young men they met at them, who happened to possess 
five thousand a year and upwards. 

But with others of her friends, especially those she met in 
Lower Belgrave Street, she was less at home. They asked 
her questions she had never thought about, and alluded to 
things she had never heard mentioned; and she felt she 
must look foolish in their eyes. She had asked Maude 
what Mr. Carew had meant by talking about melting the 
Alps with vinegar ; and Maude had explained, with inward 
astonishment at such ignorance, for Maude was quite an un- • 
versed as Christine in anything beyond the sphere in which 
she had been brought up, and was always making mistakes 
fully as bad as Christine's, in consequence. 

* How did you learn that sort of thing ?' Christine had 

inquired. 
And Maude had replied, * I used to l^ara it with AuQt 

Pen,' 
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* Did you find it very difficult ?' 

* Oh dear, no ; not at all.* 

* I wish I could learn all about everything, too.' 

Since then Maude had lent her cousin some books ; but 
' all about everything ' is not learnt in a day, and Christine's 
rather languid efforts had not as yet made any vast conquests 
in. the realms of her ignorance. To-day she was secretly 
carrying on some geographical studies. On hearing that 
Mr. Fairbank was to be her neighbour at dinner, and that 
he had written a book on Brazil, a panic had seized her that 
he would talk about that country, and that she would be 
found to know nothing about it She had a vague idea it 
was somewhere in India, but that would not go far ; so she 
purloined the * B ' volume of the Penny Cyclopaedia, and 
set to work to enlighten herself further on this distant land. 
She was truly thankful she had done so, when she dis- 
covered that Brazil was not in any part of India, but in South 
America ; she could not help feeling a little grudge against 
her mother for letting her grow up ignorant of these most 
elementary things. Pursuing her researches, she learnt the 
length of the Amazon, the months of the rainy season, and 
the interesting fact that the country possessed thirty species 
of bees, all or nearly all devoid of stings. She had got so 
far when Maude called her to tea, and after carefully re- 
adjusting her dress before the glass — a duty which Christine 
never by any chance forgot — she went down, conscious, 
like Titus, that slie had accomplished something that day. 

At a quarter to eight the three ladies were in the drawing- 
room, awaiting the arrival of their friends. Maude was in 
black, with pearls in her auburn hair. Christine wore a 
very pale pink gauze, which just matched the bloom on her 
cheek, and looked enchanting. Lady Loder's maid had 
been in to put the finishing touches to her toilette, and then 
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she had enjoyed ten minutes of perfect happiness, admiring 
the reflection of herself, and her new dress, standing in 
different attitudes to see which suited her most, and assuming 
various expressions in order to decide whether she looked 
best smiling or grave, full-face or en profile. Even now she 
could not refrain from taking a last peep at herself in the 
glass over the mantel-piece as she stood warming herself by 
the fire. 

* Don't look at yourself in the glass, Christine,' said Lady 
Loder ; * you may be quite sure there is nothing amiss when 
Sophie has seen to you, and girls should always seem as 
if they never thought of their appearance.' 

* Always seem !' — the perpetual motto of Lady Loder's 
directions. * Always be ' was never in her mouth, but for 
ever and ever * Always seem.' Christine coloured at being 
found out, and looked unusually beautiful as * Sir Francis 
and Lady Wingfield ' were announced. 

That night the company were merciful. There was no 
absentee couple who rushed in half an hour late, having had 
to go a long way round because the street was being repaved 
with wood ; no young man was * on guard,' and had mis- 
directed his note of excuse. They air came within ten 

« 

minutes of each other, and were soon settled in their places 
in the dining-room, the men as well as the ladies in a good 
humour; for, though in a woman's house, the claret and 
champagne were known to be no less good than the soup 
and the cutlets. 

Maude's neighbours were Captain Hotham and Mr. Sim- 
monds ; Christine sat between Mr. Fairbank and Mr. Carew, 
who she saw at a glance resembled his brother, only that he 
was darker and less quick-looking. The depression which 
accompanies the soup was on the whole party yet, and 
Christine wondered if no one was gomg to speak at all ; but 
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to an experienced eye the prospect was good, and before the 
fish was over every tongue was unchained. 

Mr. Pender began to explain to Lady Wingfield that the 
behaviour of the Government on the Eastern question was 
atrocious, and that if it hadn't been for the Opposition the 
country would have been ruined, and much more ; to all of 
which Lady Wingfield answered mildly. She was a placid, 
fat woman, who had neither Turkish nor Russian bonds, who 
dined out six nights a week, and never excited herself on 
principle. Agitation of all kinds brings wrinkles ! Mr. 
Carew was asking of Miss Fairbank the inevitable question, 
* Have you been long in London ?' — inevitable till the 
middle of the season, when it changes to *How much 
longer are you going to stay in London ?' , Lady Eltonreigli 
was examining Lord Glamorgan on his opinion of Wagner's 
operas, and he was trying to conceal the fact that he had 
not been able to keep his eyes open after the first act, and 
had forgotten the criticisms which a musical friend who went 
with him had made afterwards. Sir Francis Wingfield was 
telling Effie anecdotes of his Eton days, the object of which 
was to show that he had been the laziest, stupidest, 
naughtiest, and most irreclaimable boy in the school Mr. 
Fairbank had as yet said nothing to Christine about the 
Brazils ; he had only ascertained that in her opinion to-day 
had been very cold, and that the spring was very backward, 
and that early springs were pleasanter than late ones, 
though, perhaps, they were not as good for the wall-fruit; 
small beginnings truly, but who will venture to find fault 
with them ? 

Miss Fairbank was describing the somewhat uninteresting 
scenery of Huntingdonshire to Mr. Simmonds, who did not 
look as absorbed as he ought in the account of the special 
points which, in Miss Fairbank's opinion, redeemed the 
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flatness of the country ; but, then, Miss Fairbank was thirty- 
five, with thin colourless hair and pale prominent eyes, and 
that naturally would affect any young man's interest in the 
features of a landscape. Besides, Eustace was thinking over 
his afternoon's talk with Hubert Martin, and waiting for an 
opportunity of beginning an acquaintance with Maude. So 
far fortune had been favourable in putting her by his side* 
and though at first he wondered ' if there was anything up 
between her and that fellow Hotham,' a moment's attention 
to what was passing between them showed him that there 
was no cause for any present apprehension. 

'Did I pass you yesterday in Stanhope Street, Miss 
Loder r 

* No ; I wasn't there at any time of the day. You must 
have mistaken some one else for me.* 

* Odd. I was going to the Park.' 

* Were there many people there ?' 

* No ; it was too showery.* 

* I went to the Zoological Gardens. I had never seen the 
lions and tigers. What an awful noise they make when they 
roar !' 

*I like the ostriches best; you can feed them with 
nails.' 

« With nails ?* 

' Yes. When one died, they found enough inside him to 
stock a small shop. He overdid it altogether, but a few act 
as a tonic' 

* Not really ?' 

' Yes, really ; and some day I mean to go and see the 
snakes fed.* 

* What do they eat ?' 

* Live rabbits and frogs mostly.' 

* You don't mean to say you want to see that ?* 
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'To be sure. And the band at the Zoo plays well; shall 
go and hear the tunes from the Firates of Penzance when 
they come out. Awfully nice tunes those.* 

' Have you ever acted, Miss Loder ?' inquired Mr. Sim- 
monds, during a pause in the description of the birthplace of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

* No, never ; I should like to try so much. Have you ?' 
*Yes; I was Miss Lydia Languish in The Rivals Re- 

written. You can't imagine what a pretty girl I was in 
powder and patches.* 

* You must have been a very tall one.* 

' Yes, especially as I had an inch andahalf of heels ; but, 
then, we were " re-written,** remember. I can't say, however, 
that 'we were altogether successful; there were no footlights, 
and the lamps hung from the ceiling made such odd shadows 
on our lips ; then the only available copy of the play was in 
Mrs. Malaprop*s pocket ; and when Captain Absolute came 
in, he forgot the beginning of his speech, and, as the prompter 
* couldn't prompt, had to retire in confusion ; and some one 
upset the rouge all over Sir Anthony's wig, so he had a rosy 
side to his head, which he had to try and keep turned away 
from the audience.' 

Here loud voices interrupted them. ' I'd do as Gladstone 
recommended about the Turks — turn them out, bag and 
baggage, with their vestments and incense and mummeries. 
I'm sure you agree with me. Lady Wingfield; they ought 
to be got rid of somehow.* 

*Now I ought to be able to score,' thought Eustace. — 
' What an irate old gentleman that is !* said he, laughing. 
' I declare he is off on his second hobby, the Ritualists ;' 
and he waited in hopes of getting his cue. 

* Poor people !* said Maude, falling straightway into the 
trap ; < I can't bear to hear them abused like that Even 

6 
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those who don't share their views ought to be able to 
appreciate their self-sacrificing, hardworking lives.' 

* Just so,' replied her neighbour ; *it is impossible to have 
a hard-and-fast rule for every one. There are plenty of 
minor matters in which the other parties in the Church 
break the law, and it is very hard that all the outcry should 
be against one set, and that the most useful and devoted 
of all' Eustace was quite surprised and pleased with him- 
self for this speech ; he had heard an old High Church 
relation say something of the sort, so it was sure to be 
right And so it proved ; he had made an impression by 
this remark. 

Nothing struck Maude more in her new life than the 
views which from time to time she heard expressed on 
religious subjects. The speakers always seemed intent on 
eradicating the errors inculcated by the different Church 
parties ; and, in their zeal for their self-imposed mission, 
quite forgot to lay any plans for spreading and impressing 
the truths which were to supersede them. Each one desired * 
keenly to tie all the rest of the world down to the exact 
forms that suited his own views ; not one seemed to have 
an earnest longing that Christianity should be so variously 
presented as to attract the greatest possible number of 
different minds, nor did any one seem to say — 

* Meantime, in the still-recurring fear 

Lest I myself at unawares be found, 
While attacking the choice of my neighbours round, 
With none of my own mad^— I choose here.* 

It was quite a relief to find some one who seemed mote 
comprehending. * If Mr. Pender could have his way,' she 
said, he would bring us to the same end as [the school- 
teacher, who dismissed each pupil for the smallest breach of 
discipline, and finished the day with one scholar, and^ he 
was half-witted.' 
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But before Eustace could reply, Mr. Pender's voice was 
again heard. * And then their Noah's Ark coats, and their 
dog-collars 1 My belief is they know how people hate them, 
and wear a badge, so as to prevent hearing unpleasant truths 
against themselves.' 

Simmonds laughed. ' Now, really, that is ingenious,' he 
said, ' and not a bad idea either. If each profession had a 
uniform, I shouldn't have asked a man, whom I afterwards 
found out was a distinguished Q.C., "Why a barrister's 
career reminded you of the degrees of comparison ?" and 
when he had duly given up, told him that it was "because 
they went to the bar to get on, remained there to get honour, 
and left it to get honest." ' 

* Did you ? Well, that was an unfortunate remark. How 
miserable one feels when one has said something of the kind !' 

* One grows callous by degrees. I used to suffer agonies 
in private at the recollection of the men I had congratulated 
on engagements that were just broken off, and the ladies 
from whom I had 'anxiously inquired after the health of 
their defunct husbands; but now I remember them with 
stony-hearted composure. After all, it is only our artificial 
civilization that makes us mind such things ; among the 
poor people no one cares.' 

*No, indeed,* said Maude; 'their speeches have often 
surprised me. Our bailiff's wife had been frightfully ill last 
spring, and when I asked her if she was better, her husband 
answered for her, and remarked quietly, " Oh, she's doing 
nicely ; it's a mercy she's been spared ; I don't know what- 
ever we should have done at this time of year, with all the 
young chickens about*' And she didn't look a bit put out, 
but cheerfully responded, " Indeed, I dunna know either, 
Brown ; for Bessie is nothing of a hand with them^ when 
ihey are down with the pip.* ' 

6— a 
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* Well,' observed Mr. Simmonds, *it is just the same thing 
when the newspaper says, ** The Premier has risen from a 
bed of sickness tp seize with his master-hand the helm of 
State. Our country would indeed have been a tempest- 
tossed, dismantled hulk had not Providence seen fit to 
prolong his days." ' 

* Yes/ said Maude ; * it's only a difference in the way of 
putting it' 

Here her other neighbour intervened. * I'm afraid I have 
dropped a crumb on your dress, Miss Loder ; will it hurt 
it?' 

*• No, not at all,' Maude answered, with a feeling of irrita- 
tion at being interrupted by so foolish a question. She 
would so much rather have gone on talking to Mr. Sim- 
monds ; there was something very taking in him, she thought ; 
he looked clever, and had an attractive manner, and seemed 
perfectly wide-awake, and not at all worn-out like Captain 
Hotham. 

She tried to resume the thread of the former conversation ; 
but Mr. Simmonds had turned to Miss Fairbank, and she 
could hear him saying something about the 'custom in 
China.' 

' Are you going away at Easter ?' asked the captain. 

And Maude answered shortly, * No.' 

* Don't you like the country at Easter ?* 

* Not much ; it is still too cold for pleasure.' 
' Isn't Lady Loder going away ?' 

«No.' 

' Doesn't she like a change ?* 

* I suppose not.' 

'And Miss Ransome, does she stay in London?* 

'Yes.' 

' Poesn't she care to go away ?' 
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Maude was exasperated. * Not in the least. And you, 
Captain Hotham, are you going out of town ?* 

' I hardly think so.' 

* No, really !* in a tone of the greatest surprise. * Are 
you not fond of the country in the spring ?' 

But here it dawned upon the worthy Guardsman that he 
was being chaffed ; so, having no repartee ready with which 
to crush his tormentor, he held his peace; and Maude, 
penitent for having lost her temper, had, by smiles and 
gracious demeanour till they went upstairs, to try and make 
amends. 

Of course the evening was over then. The languid talk 
among the ladies over their coffee, and the ten minutes 
which pass between the coming up of the men, and the 
general dispersion, do not count for much ; and' soon Lady 
Loder's guests had departed, some to the House, others to 
parties, and the young men to their clubs, till the midnight 
chime should strike, and they might permit themselves to 
go to their balls, and make a selection from among the fair 
damsels who always stand about in knots up to that mystic 
hour. 

As Mr. Simmonds was taking leave of Maude, he said in 
a low voice, * What time in the afternoon are you usually 
in ? Late ? May I call ? I am not much of a ball-goer, 
and I don't like to think of not seeing you agaia' 

And Maude replied, with sincere pleasure in her voice. 
* Oh yes, do come ; we are generally in about five.' 

* I think we will give up Mrs. Talmash's party,' said Lady 
Loder, when he had lefc ; * I'm rather tired, and you don't 
care about going, do you ?' 

* Oh no ! not at all, thank you,' exclaimed both girls, who 
liked dancing, but considered parties very dull things. 

* Well, I think the dinner went off well ? 
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* Oh yes ? said Christine. 

* I thought it delightful,* said Maude. 

*I heard two pieces of news/ remarked Lady Lodef. 
*The poor Wilmots have lost everything. Their country 
place is to be sold, and their London house too 1* 

' Poor things !* said Maude ; ' I am very sorry for them.' 

'And what else did you hearP asked Christine. 

*That pretty Mrs. Streeter has run away with Arthur 
RendalL It is very shocking. And what an odd thing to 
happen ; for old Mr. Streeter has at least ten thousand a 
year, and Arthur Rendall not a penny !' 

' Most extraordinary !* ejaculated Christine. 

* How did you like Mr. Fairbank, Christine ?* 

* He \v^as very pleasant ; but I think Mr. Carew talked to 
me more.' • 

Christine had been rather vexed at not having had a 
chance of exhibiting her intimate acquaintance with the 
history of Brazil She had dexterously turned the con- 
versation to Mr. Fairbank's travels in South America, and 
he had told her a good many amusing stories about his 
adventures there. But when she had said, * By-the-bye, is it 
not in Brazil that there are thirty kinds of bees, and all 
'without stings ?' he had replied, ' I'm sure I don't know ; 
very likely,' and had asked her if she had seen the new 
glass hives — a subject she could really have talked of 
without toiling through that tiresome article. 

When they went upstairs Maude did not go to bed, but 
sat in her armchair and thought over many things. 

The life she had been leading of late did not satisfy her 
nature. She enjoyed her balls immensely, and quite 
appreciated the attention and admiration which fell to her 
share ; but she had been brought up to feel that 

* Life is real, life is earnest ;* 
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and the unreality and want of earnestness in her daily 
pursuits weighed heavily on her at times. Amusement was 
no longer a change and recreation after more important 
things; it was the beginning, middle, and end of Qvery 
thought and aim in her cousin's house. Ought such a 
mode of life to be quietly acquiesced in? This was a 
question never long absent from her thoughts. 

Whilst her aunt Ellen had lived, Maude had so loved 
and trusted her, that she had seldom paused to weigh for 
herself the reasons for and against any course of action 
recommended to her ; she had simply followed it with the 
complete submission of unquestioning affection. Had old 
Miss Loder lived, her niece might have grown so ac- 
customed to lean on her for support, that she would never 
have developed a separate individuality ; but death had 
robbed Maude of this prop, and had forced her to judge 
for herself. Lady Loder's maxims and standards were 
entirely at variance with her own, and though her gentle 
nature, and long habit of submission, had as yet kept her 
back from making any decided opposition to them, and 
there was no perceptible alteration in her external de- 
meanour, a change was going on within, which would in 
time show itself in outward resistance. It would be well for 
both guardian and ward if something should occur to 
shorten the term of Lady Loder's tutelage. 

To-night, however, the girl felt unusually light-hearted, 
and as if the world were not so unsatisfactory after all. She 
did not analyze her contentment; but as she sat in her 
armchair, gazing into the empty grate, a dark face, which 
she had a few hours ago seen for the first time, kept rising 
before her ; and as she passed her other friends in review, 
and compared them with the possessor of that face, she 
found them sadly wanting. He was so quick and clever, 
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so understanding and tolerant, so pleasant-looking, so 
capable, and up to everything. Why, in the course of the 
evening he had mentioned that he was an actor, and a 
cricketer, and a shot — no doubt a good shot; and then 
evidently he was a great reader, and — — Oh, Maude, 
Maude ! What next ? With what false colours are you 
painting this man, who is neither good, nor clever, nor 
cultivated, nor possessed of any of the great qualities with 
which you are investing him ! And yet, if we condemn 
Maude as silly and unreasonable, must we not include the 
greater number of women in our censure? What is it that 
makes a girl single out some man from the other men whom 
she knows, and feel as if he were on a pinnacle apart from 
the rest ? Surely, in nine cases out of ten it is merely some 
trifle which, regarded in its own cold right, would be quite 
insufficient to furnish him forth as a hero, but which glows 
and glistens in the hues of her own imagination till he is 
clothed in a glory not his own. Add to this a manifest wish 
on the hero's part to please her, and a feeling is aroused 
which may make or mar a life. No ; Maude was neither 
more nor less silly than the rest of her sex if, on this 
particular evening, she sat an hour in her room doing 
nothing, and feeling very happy. 

There was one person who, if he had had a magic ring 
to bring home the news, might have been the reverse of 
pleased, and that was Sir Walter Grenville. Since the day 
when he had paid his farewell visit to Maude, he had 
thought a good deal about her. He was a great admirer of 
beauty, and many were the fair faces which had attracted 
him from time to time ; but Miss Loder, he said to himself, 
was diflferent to them all. To begin with, she was the 
prettiest woman he had ever seen — face, height, and figure ; 
there wasn't a fault about her. And then it was so nice of 
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her to mind so much about the loss of that old aunt ; he 
himself hadn't seen much in her. And the place^ and all 
the cottagers, how cut up she seemed to be about leaving 
them I He liked a girl who cared about things like that 
He wondered what she was doing in London ; there would, 
no doubt, be a lot of fellows to make up to her there. What 
if he should hear some day that she was going to be married 1 
A pang of jealousy shot through his heart at the idea, and 
he looked down the column of * fashionable intelligence ' in 
the Glode, which was lying beside him, as if he expected to 
see the announcement of her engagement in it. What an 
idiotic thing it was of him never to have thought it possible 
to go to London before Easter ! He seized a pen, and wrote 
to his favourite landlady in St. James's Street, and asked 
if he could have lodgings. Then he took Smut on his lap, 
and gave him a great many more biscuits than were at all 
good for him ; and then, feeling he had done all he could, 
he went out to see how his improvements were getting on. 

The answer from his landlady proved favourable, and he 
was on the eve of departure for London when a telegram 
was put into his hands, announcing that the agent for his 
Irish property had been shot, and requesting him to come 
over immediately. Though vexed at the delay, he of course 
went off by the first mail ; and was still, at the time of Lady 
Loder's dinner-party, inhabiting the public-house at Kirk- 
mannon, making inquiries which resulted in nothing, and 
offering rewards which no one dared claim. Besides this, he 
had to find a successor for Mackinn ; and it was not easy 
to hear of any one who, for a moderate remuneration, was 
willing to become a mark for the discontented Irishmen ; so 
Sir Walter's affairs gave no promise of being settled at any 
definite time, though he worked his hardest, with the Su 
James's Street lodging always in view. 




CHAPTER IX. 

'As I sat in the cafd, I said to myself, 

They may talk as they please about what they call pelf, 

They may sneer as they like about eating and drinking, 

But help it I cannot, I cannot help thinking 

How pleasant it is to have money ; heigho ! 

How pleasant it is to have money V 

Clough. 

One morning a letter came for Christine, addressed in an 
unknown hand ; and opening it, she read as follows : 

* 41, Southboume Terrace. 

* Dear Miss Ransome, 

* I have not had the pleasure of meeting you as yet, 
so I must introduce myself to you as your mother's cousin, 
Augusta Menteith. Perhaps you may have heard her 
mention my name. 

* We are going to have a dance next Thursday, and hope 
to persuade you to join our circle on that occasion. Pray 
stand on no ceremony with us, and come at ten, as our 
little gathering is an early one. Give my compliments to 
Lady Loder, and say I will take every care of you, if she 
will allow me to be your chaperon. 

* Ever yours most sincerely, 

Augusta Menteith.' 
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* What atiswer had I better send ?' inquired Christine. 

* Oh ! don^t go, certainly,* returned Lady Loder. ' It will 
be some horrid bad ball ; you had much better get out of it. 
Who is Mrs. Menteith ?* 

* She is mamma's first cousin ; she married a very rich 
stockbroker. Mamma and she were not good friends ; there 
was a quarrel long ago, and we have never seen her.' 

* Who does she give balls for ?' 

* Just for her own amusement, I suppose ; she has no 
daughters. There is a step-son, I believe; but they can 
hardly be for him.' 

* Has she any money of her own ?' 

* I believe she had a good fortune.' 

* That makes a difference ; I think you shall go. It will 
do no harm, and she might be of use to you. Only please 
take care not to get me into an acquaintance.' 

So Christine wrote and accepted; and when the day came 
donned a brown ball-gown with sunflowers, and set out by 
herself. 

There is something pleasant in a nocturnal drive in 
London. The shops that are still open look bright and 
cheery ; you can almost give them credit for the * unpre- 
cedented assortments at merely nominal prices,' about which 
one reads in the advertisements. The crowd that treads 
the pavement is out for pleasure, not business. Office-boys, 
servants, and factory-girls are taking their constitutional. 
Here is a milliner's apprentice, or a hardworked dressmaker, 
walking arm-in-arm with the young man in a bright necktie 
with very large spots, on whom she means eventually to 
bestow her hand ; there may be seen a tradesman superin- 
tending the putting up of his shutters, previous to his glass 
of brandy and water and his pipe, in the comfortable back 
parlour. Here, again, is a thrifty housewife buying to- 
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morrow's beefsteak in front of a flaring butcher's-shop ; and 
there a landlady hurrying home with a well-fllled basket, and 
a proud sense of having driven a most successful bargain. 
Then, leaving the bustle of the streets, you pass into the 
quiet squares where the gaslights look yellow and dingy in 
the bright moonlight, and the cats are darting in and out of 
the railings, fearless of their canine enemies, who, being 
respectable characters, turn in early. Then into another 
street, where the steam roller rests with its red * danger- 
signal,' till it is time to begin its puff-puff and grind-grind on 
the morrow ; and so on through a variety of scenes, some 
active and noisy, some peaceful and silent, till you reach 
your destination. 

Christine was well amused in looking out of the window, 
and was quite sorry when the carriage stopped before Mrs. 
Menteith's door. She alighted and went in. The hall was 
large, and everything seemed done on a most expensive 
scale. There were ferns and palm trees in the entrance, 
and flowers all up the staircase, and there were little foun- 
tains of scent on each landing. 

She was received by a lady of magnificent aspect. She 
wore a dress of scarlet satin, covered with black lace. An 
edifice of black plaits, red. geraniums, and diamonds, sur- 
mounted her head ; her fat arms were bare to the very 
shoulder ; her skirt was very short in front, and displayed a 
pair of scarlet shoes with diamond buckles. 

* Delighted to make your acquaintance, my dear !' ex- 
claimed this voluminous person ; * I hope we shall soon be 
friends.' And she embraced her young cousin with such 
fervour that an ominous crack on the right shoulder was 
heard, which warned her to be less effusive. Christine did 
not at all appreciate this offer of friendship, and still less the 
kiss that accompanied it. One of the great grievances of 
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the Ransomes had been their non-recognition by * Augusta/ 
and now that a member of the family was offered the dis- 
tinction of her regard, with heartless ingratitude she mentally 
spumed it ! 

She looked round the room and saw that there was not 
one human being to whom she could put a name ; in the 
sublime vulgarity of London language, ' there was no one 
there,' and she estimated Augusta accordingly. She was 
introduced to Mr. Menteith, a short roundabout little man, 
with pepper and salt whiskers, an ample white waistcoat, 
and a large necktie, and then to * My step-son, Peter.' 

Mr. Peter Menteith was short like his father; his hair 
and eyes were very light, and his face was studded, more 
than dotted, with large freckles that partook of the general 
disability of his constitution to produce any colour, and were 
of a pale yellow hue. There was one on the very end of 
his nose. He was irreproachably dressed and gloved, and 
seemed fully conscious of his charms, which, to give him his 
due, were highly rated among his female friends, though 
men in general thought him ' rather an ass.' 

'Shall we twirl F he said facetiously to Christine as a 
valse struck up; and they walked ofif together to the dancing- 
room. 

' How beautiful your flowers are 1' remarked Christine, 
just for something to say. 

* Yes, not bad,' he replied. * The governor had them all 
np from Wollaston; that's our country place, you know. 
i said to him, " No nurseryman's stuff, if you please, father ; 
everything from home." Don't you think I was right ? 

*Well,' said Christine, ' they could hardly have been more 
lovely.' 

« It wasn't that ; it was the expense. •' Peter," says he, 
« 'twill cost a hundred pounds." " Never mind that," says 
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I ; " let's have them first and ask the cost afterwards. 
What's the advantage of a country seat if you can't have a few 
palms from it ?" The governor bought the estate last year. 
" Peter/ says he, " there's a couple of hundred thousand to 
invest; what'll you have them in?" and I said, "Land, 
father, of course ; there's nothing like that'' " Two and a 
half per cent., Peter," says he ; " but that's your look-out 
more than mine." " Never mind that," says I, " land let 
it be ;" and land it is.' 

* I think you were quite right,' said Christine ; * a country 
place is a delightful possession.' 

' I'm glad you approve, I should like to show it to you 
some day, Christine. I may call you by your name, mayn't 
I ? you see, we're cousins.' 

* No, really, we are not ; no, please don't call me by my 
name,' said Christine, quite dumbfounded at the strides their 
friendship was making ; and for one moment Peter looked 
abashed. 

* I'll never abuse the Universe and Veracity again,' he 
observed, after a pause. 

* Why not ? 

'Because they furnished me with the pleasure I'm now 
enjoying.' 

* How is that ?' 

'I saw in the list of beauties after the drawing-room, 
"Miss Christine Ransome." " Mother," says I, " isn't that 
one of your cousins ?" " Yes," says she. " Then, please, 
when you have a ball, invite her ; she's come out as a crack 
beauty." " Certainly, if you wish it," says she : so you see 
I've those papers to thank for your presence.' 

Christine was undergoing a singular experience; in her 
Falconbridge days she would have been delighted with this 
sort of homage, and would have afterwards repeated thq 
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compliments paid her, with much gusto, to .her mother and 
Beatrix. As to repeating them in Hertford Street, the idea 
made her positively shudder ; indeed, she would have liked 
to annihilate Peter for venturing to speak to her in such a 
tone. She had altered a good deal in the last month, not 
only in externals, but in real refinement, and this slice, cut 
out as it were from a former existence, was very strange to 
her. And home would be like this, with poverty and pet- 
tiness and squabblings superadded ! She shrunk from the 
thought ; never could she go home and be poor again ! 
She must manage to escape that somehow. 

When the dance was over, she was introduced to a string 
of other partners, some of whom were pleasant, clever men, 
and all of whom had the advantage of looking as if they 
came to dance and amuse themselves, and not to loll in 
doorways, and pity the folly of the rest Mrs. Menteith was 
an excellent hostess, making everyone welcome, and in 
troducing partners to all the girls who were standing still. 

What a curious difference in this respect there is between 
the system of ball-giving as carried on in smart London 
houses, and in less distinguished society ! Be advised. Miss 
Clara Potter, of Cedar Cottage j if you are in London the 
week of the Duchess of Swansea's ball, never mind the fact 
that you live just outside her Park gates in Wales, and make 
no effort to get a card. Accept instead the concert tickets, 
or opera box, with which she will gladly acknowledge her 
sense of your presence in the metropolis. If you go to the 
ball, you will stand wearily in the comer till nature gives in, 
and you and your mamma go downstairs to the hired 
brougham, and so home to bed. Your friend the duchess 
will not make you acquainted with a single partner, and it 
will not be her fault; probably, if she tried to do so, the 
young man would reply that be was already engaged for the 
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whole evening, or that he never danced. But if you have 
ball-giving friends in a humbler sphere who invite you, go, 
for they will receive you cordially, and you will soon find 
plenty of friends among them. The reason of the difference 
must be this. Society is shaped like a pyramid; near the 
apex the members are few, and therefore naturally know each 
other. If outsiders intrude upon this privileged coterie, they 
must be made to feel that they are unnaturalized subjects. 

Besides, anybody from without this magic circle is 
'nobody* within it, and therefore it would be almost rude 
in a hostess to seem to perceive that one of her guests does 
not already belong to it, as she would do if she attempted 
an introduction. A little lower down in the pyramid the 
area is broader, and it is therefore impossible that everyone 
should know every one else j so it is not necessary to assume 
that : * not to know me argues yourself unknown ;* and the 
interloper may be kindly welcomed without further ado. 

Before many more dances were over, Mr. Peter Menteith 
was again at Christine's side. ' I say, will you come down 
to supper? Do T And Christine went 

* What*ll you take ? — ^a cutlet and some fizP* he inquired, 
when they were seated at one of the little round tables with 
which the handsome dining-room was filled. 'Now, tell 
me ; what sort of an old woman is it that you live with ? 
What would she say if I called ? Would she cut up rough, 
or like it ?* 

* Oh no ! you had better not call j Lady Loder is very 

particular. I mean You see, I'm not exactly at home 

there ; I am hardly even a relation of hers.' 

' Well, then. Miss Ransome, you mustn't cut us after this 
ball ; you must come and see us. You will, won't you ?' 

* Yes, I will, if Mrs. Menteith asks me/ 

* Oh, I'll see to that' 
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* Who is the pretty girl in pink ?' Christine inquired, to 
change the subject. 

'That's Miss Esm^ Beech. She's considered a beauty, 
and she has thirty thousand pounds. Her mother used to 
make rather a set at me ; but I wouldn't have it at all, and 
showed it. No, no ; none of that for me. " Love is free,*' 
isn't it. Miss Ransome ?' 

'She is very pretty,* remarked Christine, rather irrele- 
vantly. 

* Pretty ? No, I don't think.so. Not but that I did once. 
I won't say that I was not rather smit in that quarter at one 
time, till I found out what the mother was about' 

* Shall we go upstairs ? I hear the music beginning, and 
I am engaged.' 

So they retraced their steps. 

* There's to be a cotillon,' said Mr. Langley, the junior 
partner of the Menteith firm. ' Will you dance it with me ?' 

* With pleasure,' she replied. 

But before it began, the indefatigable Peter bustled up. 
* Will you give me the cotillon. Miss Ransome ?' 
\ * I'm sorry, but I'm engaged.' 

'What a nuisance? But you'll change? I ask it as a 
favour.' 

*I really can't' 

' Not to please me ?' 

' Not to please anybody.' And Peter went off in a huff. 

However, when a figure came in which the gentlemen 
took little presents to the ladies, Peter advanced towards 
Christine with a long narrow box, done up in silver paper, 
in his hand, and during the turn of the valse which suc- 
ceeded, whispered, * It's the wedding present mother bought 
for Miss Lowther. She can easily get another. Let me 
have the pleasure of giving this to you.' 
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Christine did not dare open it then^ but she accepted it 
with delight Of course it would have been different if it 
had been presented on an ordinary occasion, but, as a 
cotillon toy, she need have no scruple in taking it ; and she 
had so few pretty things that it was additionally delightful 
to receive this one. 

The pleasures of wealth flashed into her mind with re- 
doubled force. It was evident that the son of the house 
was struck with her ; she could not, of course, guess how 
far, but perliaps, if she encouraged him, it might come to 
something. And if so, should she be glad ? She looked 
at the damask walls, and thought ' Yes / she glanced across 
at Peter, and thought * No ;' and then she remembered that 
she must not bore her partner by these silent reflections on 
her destiny, and made herself so charming to Mr. Langley 
that he was quite fascinated by her. When it was over, 
Mrs. Menteith came to insist on her having some more 
supper; and Peter found her carriage, and she started 
homewards, amid pressing invitations to come again sooa 

And now for the first time she ventured to investigate the 
contents of her jeweller's case. She opened it, and saw a 
sight that made her heart beat with pleasure : it was a 
handsome broad gold bracelet, ornamented with pearls! 
Think of a life where such things could be had for the 
asking ! Think ! 

It was very late when she crept softly into the house. 
The flame of her candle flattened itself as she mounted 
each successive step on the stairs ; and every time the arti- 
ficial light paled, the houses, towers, and spires, which she 
could see through the passage window, flashed out clear 
and distinct in the cold blue dawn. 

She stationed herself at her bedroom window, and looked 
down into the quiet street .below. She was tired witb 
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dancing, and her head throbbed with the thoughts that 
surged through it * Should I be happy if I could marry 
him? Should I?— should I?— should I? He will be 
very rich ; but how he talks of money ! Home is so poor, 
and dull, and vulgar ; but is it much better to be rich and 
vulgar ? Would it be possible to endure him ? But, after 
all, plenty of people get on well enough without caring 
much for one another. Could I ? I don^t know/ 

By degrees the quiet calmed her. There is something 
awing in looking down upon the great city that lies asleep 
below — asleep, all but the sick, the suffering, the sorrowful, 
the dying ; there is no escape from the solemnity of the im- 
pression. Her pulses ceased to beat with that distracting 
force ; the excitement born of the turmoil and noise she 
had so recently quitted, began to pass away ; soon an irre- 
sistible sleepiness overpowered all other sensations, and she 
went to bed, with a strange, unconscious sense of the reali' 
sation of the day-dream she had dreamt the night of her 
arrival 

Next morning she awoke with a weight on her mind. 

* How much should she tell Lady Loder about last evening's 
events ? and, above all, what should she say about the 
bracelet ?* At first she thought she would not mention it j 
but then she could certainly never venture to- wear it, for 
Lady Loder would be sure to notice it. ^ She put it into her 
pocket before going downstairs, and determined to be guided 
by circumstances. 

Lady Loder was sitting alone at the table. Maude had 
finished her breakfast, and had gone upstairs. 

* Well ! good morning,' said the former, as she entered. 

* How did you amuse yourself last night ?' 

'Very much indeed, thank you. I'm afraid I stayed 
dreadfully lat^' 

7-? 
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* Oh, never mind that, if you were happy.' Lady Loder 
was a good-natured person, and always ready to promote 
amusement of all sorts. 'There was no one there, I 
suppose ?* 

* They were all strangers to me ; but Mrs. Menteith soon 
introduced me to plenty of people.' 

* Is it a good house ?' 

*Yes, beautiful! Full of pictures and china, and all 
hung with silk.' 

* Ah 1 rich people, then f 

* Yes ; evidently very rich.' 

* And what is Mrs. Menteith like ?* 

* She is a large, tall woman, very gorgeously dressed ; but 
not quite — quite ' 

' Ah ! yes ; I understand. And the son ?' . 

' He is not good-looking ; he talks a great deal. I should 
think he is about five and twenty,' said Christine, rather 
guiltily. * There was a cotillon,* she continued, growing 
more and more red and shy and jerky, * and he gave me 
that ;' and she pushed the box across the table. 

Lady Loder looked first at the bracelet, and then at 
Christine's blushing face. 'Very pretty indeed. Were all 
the presents on that scale ? If so, Mr. Menteith must be a 
rich man indeed !' 

* No, not exactly. I didn't see them close. No, I am 
sure they were not,' stammered Christine, recollecting the 
sixpenny strawberry emery-cushion that her neighbour had 
received. 

* Then you seem to have been marked out for his par- 
ticular regard ? Is he very dreadful, Christine ?' 

*No, I don't think so,' said Christine, with inborn 
prudence. 
Nothing is more rash in a girl than to express adverse 
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o|;)inions on a young man who is trying to make himself 
agreeable. However sieve-like the memories of her friends 
may ordinarily be; they will be sure to have retained every 
word of her ill-judged criticism, and should she afterwards 
wish to relent towards her admirer, will not fail to quote it 
on all occasions, in a manner most perverse and irritating. 
Though Christine's experience was small, an instinct came 
to her aid, and so she said, ' No, I don't think so.' 

* Well, then,' resumed Lady Loder, ' I should recommend 
you to cultivate the acquaintanca You see, it is very de- 
sirable that you should make a good marriage, your father 
being a poor man, who cannot leave you any fortune ; and 
though you are very pretty, you haven't many opportunities 
at home. Of course, in Maude's case, I should advise 
differently \ but as your circumstances are not the same as 
hers, I think you should consider the matter if you have the 
chance. I should not mind receiving the young man here, 
if it could be arranged without making an acquaintance with 
his mother.' 

Christine winced a little, but she was by now tolerably 
used to Lady Loder's blunt speeches. 

* Oh no ! I would rather he did not come here,' she ex- 
claimed, thinking of his yellow face, and loud voice, and 
self-assertive manner, and how antipathetic his every word 
would be to Lady Loder. 

* Well, perhaps he had better not ; but you can go now 
and then to his mother's and probably you will see him in 
that way.' 

Later in the morning Christine gave an account of her 
ball to Maude, and began paving the way to consulting her 
on the question which, since last night, she had so frequently 
turned over in her mind. 

•Should you think, from my description, that Peter 
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Menteith was a very unpleasant sort of person?* she 
asked. 

And Maude heartily responded, * Very unpleasant, indeed, 
I should say, quite horrid.* 

* I wonder if any girl who married him would be happy, 
or if she would repent it aftet a bit ?* 

' I should not think anyone would marry him,* said Maude, 
with youthful intolerance. 

' Dear Maude ! I am sure he will have at least twelve 
thousand a year.' 

' That ought not to make any difference. I cannot un- 
derstand a girl marrying anyone with twelve thousand a 
year, whom she would not marry with two.* 

* But it happens every day, Maude,* said Christine ; and 
then she added, with a little sigh, *A11 people have not 
happy homes like you.* 

* At any rate they can go out as governesses ; that would 
be far better than marrying a man without caring for him, 
simply for his money.* 

Christine, seeing from this ebullition that she would find 
little sympathy in that quarter, was silent It must be con- 
fessed that Maude had been rather hard on her, but the 
subject of worldly marriages was one which she could not 
contemplate with any patience ; like most very young people, 
she failed to see the extenuating circumstances which might 
excuse those who held views less sublimely high than her 
own, and where she felt sure of being right, she had not 
learnt to clothe her opinion in less incisive language. Time 
would teach her to be more lenient in her judgments and 
her expressions. 




CHAPTER X. 

* Die Red' ist uns gegeben 
Damit wir nicht allein 
Fur uns nur soUen leben, 
Und fern von Leuten sein. 
Wir soUen uns befragen, 
Und sehn auf guten Rath, 
Das Leid einander klagen 
So uns betreten hat.' 

Simon Dach. 

Since Maude's adventure at Mr. Webster's she had made 
no more philanthropic efforts ; but now all of a sudden her 
energies revived, and she resolved to carry out her plan of 
visiting in a hospital She invited Christine to accompany 
her ; but that young lady replied, with her sweetest smile, 
'Oh no, dear Maude. I am not clever like you; I am 
afraid I should be of no use at all' 

She was one of those people who know how convenient it 
is to express the lowest opinion of their own capabilities in 
every possible direction. The practice is * twice blessed ;' 
it sounds modest, and it has the further merit of preventing 
anything from being expected of them. This habit minis- 
tered greatly both to her popularity and to her ease, 

* Good-bye, then. I shall have to go alone,' said Maude, 
cheerfully; and she ran off. She soon reached the hospital, 
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and interviewed several of the authorities, who were all very 
kind, and readily consented to let her pay a weekly visit 
in one of the wards. Having finished her anangements, 
she set out homewards, meaning to keep inside the railing 
of Green Park till she could cross Piccadilly, and get back 
by one of the quiet streets. It did occur to her that per- 
haps Piccadilly could hardly be included in the * quieter 
parts of Mayfair,* in which alone she was privileged to walk 
unattended, but in so good a cause the line must not be 
drawn too closely ; Lady Loder was not strict on such points, 
and would not object when Maude should disclose where 
she had been. 

She had just entered the Green Park, when a tall, well- 
dressed man advanced cordially towards her and shook 
hands. Who was he ? Maude could not recollect his face. 

* Have you forgotten me ?* he said, seeing her hesitation, 
* I had the happiness of dancing with you last week.* 

Maude looked again, but without recalling his features. 
However, she had been to at least half-a-dozen balls the 
preceding week, and had made so many fresh acquaintances 
that she might well have forgotten one. She therefore smiled 
graciously and said, * How do you do ? I am afraid I did 
not remember you when you spoke.' At which her new 
friend was forgiving enough to turn round and walk with her. 

' What a delightful ball it was !' he observed. 

* Very,' she replied, still quite in the dark, and wondering 
extremely that anyone should be so ignorant of London 
customs as to join her when alone. 

* Do you often walk out in the morning?* 

' Yes, nearly every day. Please don't let me take you out 
of your way j I am going to cross Piccadilly here.' 

* Do you think 1 would permit you to cross the street by 
yourself? Allow me;' and he offered her his arm. 
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Maude did not know what to do ; she could persistently 
refuse to see the proffered arm, but she could not prevent 
his walking with her to the other side of the street Here 
she looked at him again ; there was something peculiar in 
his air. * I don't know you at all/ she suddenly said : * you 
had better go away.' 

* Indeed, you are in error,' he returned; *hear what T 
have to say.* But without replying she quickened her pace. 

^ Ah I that one so fair should be so cruel,' he ejaculated, 
and hastened his steps so that he was still beside her. 

But Maude had perceived a few yards ahead the well- 
known red parasol of Lady Loder, who was slowly pacing 
along the paveifient. With a little run she reached her. 
* Cousin Mary/ she cried, ' do send away this man, who will 
walk with me.' 

Lady Loder at once realised the position ; she drew the 
trembling girl's hand within her arm, and said to the man, 
' You had better take yourself off at once, or I shall call 
the policeman / at which Maude's late companion politely 
lifted his hat, and turning down a side street disappeared. 

Maude was not very far from tears, but Lady Loder 
seemed more inclined to laugh. < I told you you were too 
pretty to go about alone, Maude ; but girls are so wilful 
that they always think they know best However, don't 
make yourself unhappy; only do for the future content your- 
self with leading the life of a lady, and being a little less 
energetic' 

And Maude, resigning herself to the inevitable, did as 
countless other girls before her have done ; she sat down 
and crossed her hands before her, and gave herself up to the 
round of party-going that seemed to have become her lot in 
life. They went to teas, concerts, balls, and drums; they 
walked on Sunday in the Park; they ordered dresses, they 
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left cards ; and though Maude had an undefined conscious- 
ness that there were duties beyond, which she was neglecting, 
she could not answer the questions *What duties? and how 
can I fulfil them ?' so that, outwardly at least, her days were 
idled away nearly as completely as Christine's. 

At length Holy Week and Easter came, bringing a lull in 
the gaieties of the Hertford Street party, and they had time 
to see more of Mrs. Carew. One day Lady Loder announced 
that she had caught a cold, and that talking made her cough j 
so she should send the girls to dine in Lower Belgrave Street, 
and should spend the evening doing her accounts. 

* I'm sorry we did not know in time to make a party for 
you,' said Efl&e, as they arrived. * Edward is here, but there 
will be no one besides our three selves and you.' 

* Indeed, we didn't expect a party,' said Christine. 

* Nor want one,' added Maude. 

Edward Carew had met Christine repeatedly since he first 
made her acquaintance, and each time he had grown to like 
her better. With a mind intelligent enough to understand 
what her companion was talking about, but not sufficiently 
awake or educated to notice that the different views of 
different people were contradictory, and could not be held 
together, she always agreed, and agreed perfectly honestly 
with the person who was conversing with her at that moment; 
and her want of participation in most subjects beyond her 
own narrow range, was concealed behind the pretty sym- 
pathetic manner which came from her intense wish to please. 
She seemed absorbed in the speaker's every word ; she was 
convinced by his every argument ; she was enlightened by 
his every explanation : a silent tribute which from so lovely 
a girl a man must have been more than human to resist 

And so it befell that the best days of the week to Edward 
Carew were those on which he had the chance of meeting 
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Miss Ransome. They had chatted and talked about many 
things, and one evening, when they were sitting apart, he 
had confided to her all his plans for working his new 
parish— a subject which he had much at heart, though he 
did not often speak of it ; and she had listened with such 
rapt attention, and had made such pertinent remarks (they 
were generally echoes of something he had just said, but 
this he did not notice), that he had become more than 
ever convinced of what an excellent clergyman's wife she 
would make. He was a man of strong feeling, but very 
reserved in showing it ; and though, from his manner with 
Christine, many a girl would have known that he was not 
indifferent to her, she, being used to the more clearly ex- 
pressed admiration of Mr. Albert Parker and Mr. Peter 
Menteith, had no idea that he thought of her at all. 

* What have you been doing this afternoon, Effie ?' inquired 
Maude. * Did you go and see the pictures at Christie's ?* 

* No ; just as I was starting, two old ladies came in and 
kept me at home.' 

* Who were they ? inquired Mr. Carew. 

* Miss Tucker and Miss Cornelia Tucker, of the Knoll ; 
parishioners of yours, Edward. They came in rather shyly, 
saying they understood the Reverend Edward Carew was 
staying here, and they wanted to speak to him about the 
village book-club. You were out, so they said they would 
write, and then they sat down and paid me a visit.' 

* Did you like my new parishioners ?* inquired her brother- 
in-law. 

* Yes, very much. They were dear old things, such as 
could only grow in the country, or a very small county 
town. They were both dressed alike, down to tying their 
bonnets under their left ear ; and when one said anything, 
the other repeated it with admiring emphasis.' 
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'It's a shame to laugh at them, EfSe/ said Maurice 
Carew. 

*I'm not laughing at them. Honestly, I admire those 
sort of people immensely ; they are the salt of the earth, 
and ever so much better than many who think themselves 
above them. They look at the essentials of things, and 
not half so much as we do at externals. If you say " So- 
and-so has grown up a pretty girl,'* you feel quite small 
when they reply, " She is a nice good girl f and you recog- 
nise how much higher their standpoint is.' 

* Yes,' said Edward, * there were several ladies of that sort 
at Broxton, who were of immense use in the place.' 

* The only thing about them that is a little oppressive,' 
resumed Mrs. Carew, *is that they are so conventional. 
There is nothing spontaneous about them ; you never know 
whether their gentle trickle of conversation, in which they 
always say the nice, right, kind thing, is out of the abundance 
of their hearts, or out of the abundance of the good little 
books that they read.' 

* You really might give them the benefit of the doubt,' said 
Maurice. 

* And then they are so terribly deficient in humour, that 
they always confound laughing at the comical surroundings 
of a good thing with laughing at the good thing itself. If, 
just as an example of Spurgeon's style of illustration, you tell 
them that he quotes an old man who said, '^ Reading the 
Bible is like eating fish ; because, just as you have to put out 
the bones, so you should set aside the Biblical difficulties and 
profit by the rest," they think you are laughing at the Bible, 
and are shocked accordingly.' 

* I hope you didn't entertain them with that anecdote ?' 
said Maurice. 

•No; I behaved with all the decorum which could be 
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required from Edward's sister-in-law. I did not even show 
a sign when Miss Tucker informed me she had heard a 
sermon on Sunday — I couldn't make out where — which said 
that the world was not created in six days of twenty-four 
hours, and when Miss Cornelia echoed the remark, adding 
that the " minister must have been a downright infidel.** ' 

'But ladies, not only of Miss Tucker's class, have a way 
of throwing the words infidel and atheist very freely,' said 
Edward ; * they apply them to everyone who doubts of any- 
thing, firom the immortality of the soul to the human voice 
of Balaam's ass.' 

* So they do very often,' said EfEe. 

* I sometimes wonder, to go to rather a diflferent subject,' 
remarked Edward, * whether the way children, and especially 
girls, are brought up with regard to scepticism is the best 
that could be devised. I was immensely struck the other 
day by a talk I had with my sister Minnie. She is sixteen, 
I think, and has lived all her life in the country, with but 
few books, and those carefully chosen by my mother. She 
looks upon sceptics as a small minority of wicked, conceited 
people, suffering from what she calls " the pride of intellect," 
and, from voluntary pervertedness, rejecting a religion, every 
part of which can be proved with the certainty of two and 
two make four.' 

' I should say hers was a very happy state of mind,' said 
Maurice. 

* I am not sure,' resumed his brother. * It might be if 
she could live all her life under her mother's roof, in the 
schoolroom — though even then I doubt it; but suppose 
some day she should meet a man who is decidedly scepti- 
cal, and discovers that he has given up all, or part of his 
faith, after much heart-searching and sorrow; that, instead 
of being wicked, he is a man of much higher aims than 
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the common run of her. friends ; and that he is well able 
to give a reason for the doubt that is within him. What 
then ?' 

' She could always refuse to discuss the question with him/ 
said Maude. 

* Ten to one she would not ; and if she did, there would 
remain a lurking feeling that opinions, which could only be 
persisted in by declining to hear the other side, must be 
very weak.* 

*Not the opinions, surely,' replied Maude; 'only the 
person who holds them.' 

' Depend upon it, few of us are humble enough to take 
that view.' 

' There is so much to be said on both sides,' said Efiie, 
' that one gets quite puzzled. But tell us, Edward, how you 
would manage ?' 

* We have an unbeliever at Falconbridge,' remarked Chris- 
tine, feeling it incumbent on her to say something, < and he 
is a shocking man. His name is Mr. Keeps, the auctioneer ; 
he drinks and beats his wife.' 

' I dare say,' said Edward, looking at the fair speaker 
with more admiration than perhaps her observation war- 
ranted ; ' but, after all, there are believers who drink and 
beat their wives. You may trust what I say : sceptics are 
by no means always the greatest sinners.'. 

' But give us an outline of your educational plan, Edward,' 
said his brother. 

' I don't feel that I have one cut and dried,^ replied he. 
' I am sure thus far, I should never represent unbelievers 
as necessarily wicked, nor disguise the longing they often have 
for faith, nor the love of truth which makes them refuse to 
accept with their lips, that which they as yet cannot accept 
with their hearts. Then I think I should explain their 
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leading objections, stating them quite fairly, so as not to 
enlist the sense of justice on the other side. And afterwards 
I should thoroughly hammer in the opposite arguments, 
pointing out clearly all the difficulties which the infidel's 
view leaves unsolved.' 

* Yes, that is a very important point,' said Maurice. * I 
am certain that many people have an impression that, though 
it would be fatally wicked to become an infidel, if they did 
all their puzzles would disappear.' 

* I do not think, for example, that the theory of " atoms 
somewhere up in space fortuitously concurrent anyhow," 
would be received as a very satisfactory cosmical theory, if 
it were deprived of the lulling and convincing force of the 
long words,' said Edward. 

* I quite see your side of the case,' replied Effie j * but 
you must allow that there is another one which must be 
considered too. Supposing, when you had awakened this 
spirit of inquiry in your pupils, your saw some of them misled 
by the unbelieving arguments you had set before them, how 
should you feel ?* 

* I should hope, and trust, and pray,' he replied, earnestly., 
' And, Effie, there is a bright side even to scepticism. If a 
man or woman has lost all hold on Christianity, and looks 
at it from the outside, it often comes to be estimated as we 
only estimate things when they are gone. From a distance 
they can ^ee what a surpassing, what an immeasurable 
motive power it would be, if, as they say, '' it were a fact, not 
a fable;" and if, as mostly happens, they, after a time, get 
back to' it, they find that it is to them what they never felt 
it to be before.' 

'But, Mr. Carew,' said Maude, * surely you first attribute 
all sorts of imaginable virtues to your sceptics, and then pity 
aod s^mpMhize witb the ii^a^e you haye ma^e,. Ar^ they 
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really all these struggling, high-minded persons which you 
describe ?* 

* I was only speaking of the best of the class. Of course 
there are plenty who use their phraseology, and have never 
thought the matter out for themselves, and plenty more 
whose lives and conduct predispose them to disbelieve ; but 
the sceptical school is not the only one which has unworthy 
hangers-on. However, I will say anything you like against 
the " in-these-days-I-suppose-that-none-but-nursery-maids- 
and-children-believe " sect' 

' That is one of the many things I like in Browning's 
poetry,' said Effie ; ' he has a firm grasp on the main truths 
of religion, and is neither ashamed of holding them, nor of 
saying that he liolds them. There is in him none of the 
feeling, which I believe in much more than Edward does, 
that for intellectual society you are nothing without doubts, 
and that you had therefore better make the most of those 
you have. He never sighs and sobs, and pines over what 
is not clear to his mind; but puts it aside, and revels and 
glories in and holds tightly to the crowning doctrines of 
Christianity.' 

* There's something immensely strong and bracing in his 
poems,' said Maurice. ' I like to be told that life is grand, 
and to be used for a purpose ; and that eternity is beyond, 
grander and nobler than life ; it is refreshing, after groping 
about in the dark with Clough and Arnold.' 

' Another thing I find consoling in him,' said Effie, * is his 
estimate of middle life and old age. You, Edward, will 
hardly understand what I mean, and Maude and Christine 
are both too young to have felt it themselves, so you must 
all take my word for it There is something very depressing 
to a woman when she comes to my age. Don't laugh ' — 
for there were broad smiles on the faces of the two gentle- 
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men. * You men go gracefully downhfll from, say thirty to 
seventy. But we women go down in terraces with unlovely 
bumps, and the first bump is about my age, which, as you 
know, is twenty-seven.' 

' A most venerable age certainly,' said her husband. 

* It is quite true. We begin to hear everyone mourning 
the departed or departing good looks of our contemporaries ; 

we hear much pity expressed for poor Lady B , whose 

daughter has been out nine years and has never married. 
In novels we find that we have become utterly uninteresting. 
We may, indeed, appear as a designing widow, who, by dint 
of rouge, pearl-powder, and arduous wiles, causes two 
volumes of agony to the heroine with the lilies and roses ; 
but we are sure to be defeated in the end. In poetry we 
fare no better; our only privilege now is to weep. We may 
bewail our lost beauty, our grey hairs, our departed admirers, 
our faithless lovers, or our forlorn future ; but we are value- 
less for any other purpose. Really, at times we feel it is 
very kind of the public to allow us to go on living. Then 
in these moments we open our Browning and read — 

" Grow old along with me !— The best is yet to be 
The last of life, for which the first was made : 
Our times are in His hand, who saith, 'A whole I planned. 
Youth shows but hale ; trust God ; see all, nor be afraid/ '' 

Can't you imagine how cheering that is ?* 

'It really is a feeling I don't think I enter into,' said 
Edward. 

' You men are so destitute of imagination,' exclaimed 

Mrs. Carew; ' you never can understand anything you have 

not felt yourselves. I know as well as you do that it is 

something quite crooked in our state of society that makes 

a woman feel shelved and useless during the best years of 

her life, and I also know that those lines do not refer to 

8 
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persons of twenty-seven. Still, I say they may quite b^ 
looked at in that light by anyone who chooses^ and I can't 
imagine what there is to laugh at<^ Effie was downright 
angry. 

* I see exactly what you mean/ said Christine, * though I 
don't know why you should feel it, for you don't look a day 
more than twenty, dear Effie. But I have always thought 
how sad it must be for pretty women when they begin to 
fade j and I'm sure any poem that consoles them, must be 
a great comfort.' 

THow charmingly frank T thought Edward. *At any 
rate, she can never lose her looks ; she will be beautiful as 
quite an old womaa' 

But Effie was not so to be mollified ' Ought not the 
rhododendrons to be coming out in the park ?' she asked, 
with grim determination to change the subject] and so they 
talked about trivial matters till the girls left. 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Carew were standing 
together on the hearthrug — >that spot which we love in sum* 
mer because of its associations with winter fires*— he said 
gently, * Effie, did you really mean what you said to-night 
about the weight of your twenty-seven years, or were you 
in joke ?* 

*I meant it very much; or perhaps rather, I was de- 
scribing what I felt the last year or two at my aunt's.' 

* It made me sad to hear you talk sa Don't you know 
that, whatever you are or may be to others, you will always 
remain everything in all the world to me ?' 

^ I like to hear you say that,' she replied, looking up in 
his face ; ' yes, indeed, I know it quite well, and it makes 
tne very happy. But you have seen enough of my aunt to 
be aware that her theories are very different to yours. Her 
one idea is that every fgixl who does not marry some one in 
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smart soddylr^ the time she is three-and-twenty is a decided 
failure ; and I wasnt meek enough to like being looked at 
and sighed over as a failure, because I hadnt realised an 
ambition which had alwaj's been her ambition, never mine. 
I often explained this to her in the clearest language ; but 
she didnt understand, and it vas so depressing and so 
aggravating, that, allowing for a little exaggeration, I really 
at times felt just what I described to-night.' 

' Say you don't feel it now.' 

' I don't — I don't ; not the least little tiny bi^' she said, 
with tears standing in hei eyes. ' I'm as happy as the day 
is long, and want no one to comfort me in my troubles but 
you. There now are you satisfied?' And the quiet grave 
man looked at her with a look that said more than words 
could say, and putting bis aim round ber, gave ber a silent 
kiaa. 



CHAPTER XL 

' There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and Vailing of a 
Man's Selfe. — The first Closenesse, Reservation and Secrecy ; 
when a Man leaveth himself without Observation, or without 
Hold to be taken, what he is. The second Dissimulation, in 
the Negative ; when a Man lets fall signes and arguments 
that he is not, that he is. And the third Simulation in the 
Affirmative ; when a Man industriously, and expressly, faigns, 
and pretends to be, that he is not.' — Bacon. 

Shortly after the dinner-party, Eustace Simmonds had 
been obliged to leave town for a few days; but on his 
return he took an early opportunity of calling in Hertford 
Street. He was pleased with the lighting up of the face, 
and the little blush with which the young lady of the house 
received him ; and as he drank his cup of tea, and listened 
to Lady Loder's remarks on the number of people who 
nowadays had given up sugar, he was calculating what was 
the quickest possible time in which he could bring matters 
to a point *The earlier the better,' he said to himself, 
* both because of those hateful bills, and because of stories 
which might crop up and wouldn't help me. Yet it doesn't 
do to be too quick on a girl What a wretched place 
London is for making love ! Three days in a country 
house would be worth a month here*' 
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*Yes, certainly, Lady Loder,' he continued aloud, in 
answer to her last observation ; 'but I believe Banting had 
more to do with it than pity for the slaves. However, of 
course it doesn't sound so well to say so/ 

Just then Lady Wingfield came in with her son, a boy of 
seventeen, and the move which ensued enabled Eustace to 
come nearer to Maude's side. 

' I was so sorry not to call sooner, but I had to go into 
Gloucestershire for a few days. If I hadn't been in a hurry 
to get back, I should have enjoyed my holiday ; everything 
looked so beautiful and fresh. I don't know why, but I 
kept thinking how you would have admired the blue haze on 
the hills, and the tender young leaves, and the clear brook 
rippling over the stones between the bright red banks.' 

* How did you know I liked that sort of country ? I never 
told you.' 

* I can't say how I know ; I suppose there is a sort of 
person whose ideas one enters into.' 

' Because they are so shallow,' said Maude, vexed. 

'Not at all' A pause. Eustace well knew the value of 
pauses in conversation. He did not seem disposed to speak, 
Maude wanted to hear what more he had to say on the 
subject, so both sat silent; she watching with apparent 
interest the bow on her shoe, and twisting her handkerchief 
round her thumb. 

' Don't you believe,' he went on at last, slowly and with 
hesitation, ' that when persons interest you, you gain a sort 
of insight into their thoughts and natures that you haven't into 
those of the rest of the world ? I don't pretend to be a reader 
of characters in general, but I think I know yours. I could 
tell you of tastes which you have never mentioned to me.' 

* Really !' said Maude, taking her eyes oflf her rosette. 
* I will put you to the test. Now begin. What am I fond of?* 
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^ Flowers^ children, country sights and sounds. Confess ! 
Since you have been in London, haven't you longed to hear 
the song of some other bird besides the forward, smutty 
little sparrows ?* 

' Yes, indeed !' she exclaimed, astonished, never remem- 
bering that these were generalities like those of Professor 
Empson, when he tells your character, for a shilling, from 
your handwriting ; ' only this morning I was longing to hear 
the cuckoo. Go on.' 

^ Then you are often vexed at the frivolity and worldliness 
of London, and wish for something more real and true ; am 
I right stiU ?' 

' Yes,' replied the girl, thinking her friend a perfect sooth- 
sayer : ' how can one help being vexed with it, and with one's 
self? 

* I'm afraid I'm so used to it that it doesn't distress me 
as it does you. I've knocked about a good bit, and have 
got accustomed to swim with the tide. And yet, at times, 
all my life seems just a wasted nothingness !' — this with a 
heavy sigh. 

* Why don't you resolve to make more of it for the future?' 
asked Maude. 

^It's so hard for a fellow,' he said; 'and luck has always 
seemed against me. There is one thing, though, that I feel 
might make me a different man.' 

'What is that?' she inquired with some hesitation, not 
knowing how far she was justified in putting the question. 

Another pause, during which Maude thought she had 
offended him,* and was trying hard to change the subject; 
but with that rigid immobility of mind which so often seizes 
people when they would give anything to think of an appro- 
priate remark, nothing would occur to her by which to lead the 
talk into a safer channel, and she only sat there quite dumbj 
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repeating to herself, * Why did I ask that question ? — why 
.did I ask that question ?* 

At last she looked up ; he seemed about to speak, but 
stopped short in what he was going to say. ' I should like 
to tell you, but I must not — at least, not now. — Are you 
going to Scotland this summer?' he went on in a louder 
voice. 

' I don't think so,' she replied, half disappointed and half 
relieved j * my cousin was there last year, but I believe she 
is not going again. What I should like best, I think, would 
be to go abroad for a bit in the autumn. Imagine ! I have 
never been out of England.' 

' And I have travelled so much that I think there is no 
place like home,' he replied. * By-the-bye, I met in Ireland a 
man who must be a neighbour of yours at Selby — ^Walter 
Grenville ; you know who I mean ?* 

' Oh yes ! he paid me a long visit the day before I left, 
and I liked him so much.' 

* All right there,' thought Eustace, * otherwise she would 
not praise him like that' 

' I see his agent has just been shot in Ireland. I suppose 
he is detained there, for the landlady of a set of rooms in 
St James's Street that I wanted for a friend, told me that 
he had taken them several weeks ago and had never 
turned up.' 

^ I hope he will come soon. I should like to see him ; 
it would be like a bit of home.' 

* You don't call this home, then ?' 

' Oh yes, of course ; but in a different way to Selby.* 
^ I never know quite what it is that makes home, home. 

It isn't the mere fact of living in a place ; I am sure thus 

far.' 
' I think one is at home anywhere, with the people whom 
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one loves. You see, I never had anyone beside my aunt, 
and she was like a real, good, kind mother to me,' and the 
tears came into her eyes. ' But the place has a great deal 
to do with it too. I did love Selby so.' 

* Yes ; and of course you cannot live there now — alone. 
If circumstances altered . . . Perhaps some day you will 
live there again.' 

'Ah, not for many years, I am afraid; not till I am quite 
old — thirty, perhaps.' 

* There would be one change of circumstances which 
might make it possible. Don't you think so ? — Oh, please, 
Lady Loder, let me help you ;' for Lady Loder's flounce had 
caught round the leg of the chair, and was being pulled off 
by the yard, as she rose to greet a fresh visitor. 

The damage was temporarily repaired, and Eustace Sim- 
monds took his departure, saying as he did so to Lady 
Loder, * The bachelors of my club are going to give a large 
water-party at ^Maidenhead, when the weather gets warmer, 
and, I have undertaken the management I hope you will 
let me have the pleasure of sending you and Miss Loder a 
card for it' 

And Lady Loder replied, much to her young cousin's 
satisfaction, ' Thank you ; I am sure we shall like very much 
to go to it' 

As Mr. Simmonds walked along Piccadilly he reviewed 
his afternoon's work, but though he had good hopes that 
everything was progressing according to his wishes, he felt 
wonderfully little satisfied. He could not banish a sense of 
shame at the baseness of his conduct towards Maude. In 
the case of Miss Gubbins, his Manchester heiress, he had 
experienced nothing of the kind ; it was a half-recognized 
thing that he was to earn a fortune, and she a rise in social 
position ; but here it was quite different Maude was so 
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innocent, so trusting, so ready to believe all his fine speeches, 
and so beautiful when she looked up with her honest brown 
eyes, and that little quiver on her lips. He had not felt so 
like a villain for a long time. And yet he had not been 
altogether acting a part when he said, 'There was one thing 
he felt would make him a different man ;' it had come across 
him that a life spent with that gentle, holy-looking girl, might 
be happier than anything to which he was accustomed ; and 
he tried to shake ofif his compunctions by thinking of all 
the efforts be would make, should be win her, to keep her 
happy, and prevent her from ever knowing bow entirely 
mercenary his original motives had been. It was satisfactory, 
at any rate, to find that her London home was not all she 
could wish for. ' She has a good deal of quiet determina- 
tion, I should think ; and if I can once persuade her, she 
will stand out against the old lady's objections. 1 fancy, 
somehow, that she does not influence Maude much.' 

And Maude ? She was full of lightheartedness and spirits. 
She gaily discussed with the visitors, who came before the 
end of the afternoon, the dust in the streets ; the difficulty 
of finding a good dressmaker who was not extortionate ; the 
destruction which pointed high heels are to the foot ; and, 
once and again, that remarkable fact that, nowadays, nearly 
everybody has ceased to drink sugar in their tea. But 
when they were all gone, she rushed off to her room, and 
gave herself up to unreasoning happiness. She went through 
the whole of her talk with Eustace Simmonds, and thought 
how nice it was of him to have remembered her in the 
country, and how good of him it was to have called as soon 
as he came back, and how kind and understanding he was, 
and how altogether superior to the other men whom she was 
in the habit of meeting. And then the access of humility 
came over her, from which, I suppose, the most conceited 
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person is not wholly free at such moments, and she shrank 
up as she reflected how dull and inexperienced she must 
seem to a clever man like that, and how very far below him 
she was in every respect 

She liked him, too, for never alluding to her looks — a 
reticence which she did not always find in her friends. She 
thought, however, from his way, that he admired her. She 
went and looked in the glass, and the flushed, radiant face that 
she saw reflected delighted her. * I'm so glad I am pretty,' 
she thought ; *it is something to have one gift.' 

And yet Maude was not in love with Eustace Simmonds. 

^ This is not love : but love's first flash in youth, 
Most common ' 

What a lesson there is in those words, 'This is not love.' 
If Elaine had been a stronger nature, she would. have lived, 
as Launcelot said, to ' smile at her own self.' She did not 
believe them, and she died. And how many girls since then 
have ruined their lives by a like mistake ! They may be just 
out of the schoolroom, and flattered by the first attention they 
have ever received, and everything around them combines 
to -nurse up this flutter of vanity into a feeling which they 
imagine to be irrepressible, undying affection. Perhaps it 
is natural in them ; but why confidantes, poems, and novels 
should all unite to teach that such a fancy is love, and that, 
after this one love, all other is vapid and worthless, it is 
difficult to telL Knowing what goes by the name, it is 
hard to understand the an}dety of men to assure themselves, 
that they are ^titfiancUs * first love.' 

That evening Lady Loder and Maude were dining at Sir 
Frederick Wingfield's, and, to Maude's great surprise and 
pleasure, the first person she saw on entering the room was 
Sir Walter Grenville, whom she accosted with unfeigned 
delight. 
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'Well, I never expected to meet you here! I am so 
glad to see you. It was only to-day I heard you were in 
Ireland still, and not likely to get away at present.' 

Sir Walter had till then been standing near the sofa, 
talking about the weather, and the rough passage he had 
had, to a very young lady, who did not help the conver- 
siation much. He had glanced anxiously at the door every 
time it opened, and now at last had seen enter the object 
of his thoughts. There she was, just as of old, but more 
beautiful and more stately, and with a new grace, imparted 
to her chiefly by an ease of manner which had come of 
mixing with the world, and in some degree, also, by the 
perfect cut of her soft white gown. 

* Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old,' 

nor despise the services of a Parisian dressmaker. 

The sound of her well-remembered voice was like music 
to his ear, and her friendly greeting gladdened his heart. 

* I met Sir Frederick on the steamer,' he said. * We dis- 
covered that he and my father had been at school together, 
and he kindly asked me to dine with him to-night.' 

* And how is everybody at home ? Smut, to begin ?' 

* He's very well, but grown shamefully fat' 

* He's a horribly greedy fellow ; and I'm afraid you spoil 
him. Dear old doggie ! how I should like to see him !' 

When dinner was announced. Lady Wingfield sent off 
two or three couples in due order, and then said, 'Sir 
Walter, will you take Miss Anstruther?' But Sir Walter, 
who had been reflecting on a plan of operation, if his fate 
should prove adverse, ofiered his arm to Maude, and said, 
'Miss Loder, may I take you to dinner?' And Lady 
Wingfield who thought he had not heard her, said, 'Ah I 
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then, Mr. Teignmouth, will you take Miss Anstruther 7 
And so it was settled. 

Walter and Maude had an immense deal to talk about 
She was craving for news of the old place, and he was able 
to answer all her inquiries. Though she did not suspect it, 
or think how he came to possess so much knowledge, he 
had spent several afternoons, before he left for Ireland, in 
riding about in the neighbourhood, picking up small gossip 
about the inhabitants ] and he knew that Jenny Moore, who 
had been badly burnt, was at school again ; and that the 
dam across the stream had burst, and that the hay crop in 
the Lower Croft has been hopelessly sanded; that Alice 
Smith was going to marry the shoemaker's son ; and much 
more, which would be a great deal less interesting to the 
reader than to Miss Loder. 

When the Selby news was exhausted, he asked her about 
her doings since they parted, and she talked to him with 
the openness which people only show, when speaking of 
their own affairs, to those they know are really interested in 
them. At last he said : 

* From whom did you hear that I was still in Ireland ?* 
And she, being taken aback, looked a little shy, and 

answered, * From Mr. Simmonds.' 

* Eustace Simmonds ? I knew some one of that name in 
Dublin.' 

' Yes ; he said he had known you in Ireland. Did you 
see much of him ?* 

* No, not very much.* 

' He is a pleasant person, I think.' Now that the ice was 
broken, she wanted to hear Sir Walter's opinion of him. 

* Yes, he is pleasant.' 

There was something curious in his face as he said this. 
Eustace had made a mistake in mentioning his former 
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acquaintance. However, happily for him, men are slower 
to repeat gossipy, half-proven tales against their neighbours 
than are women ; so he held his peace, and Maude did not 
venture to ask further questions. 

Sir Walter was low in his spirits as he wended his way 
homewards that night He was more attracted than before 
by Maude, and more Impressed than ever with the small- 
ness of his chance of pleasing her. ' She knows such a host 
of people now,' he said to himself. ' Why should I expect 
her to care for me from among them all ? And how am I 
to set to work with her? It is useless to hint how I hare 
missed her, or say anything about the pleasure of seeing 
her again ; she looks me straight in the face, and takes it all 
as a matter of course. She isn't a bit spoilt, that's one 
comfort. What eyes she has, and what a smile I' 

And Maude, the thankless and the unconscious, went 
home, and thought of Eustace — not of Walter. And 
Eustace wrote to the Jews, and asked for a fortnight's grace, 
at the end of which time, he believed, he would be able to 
make an arrangement with thent 




CHAPTER Xlt 

* It seemed as if the day were one 

Sent from beyond the skies, 
Which shed to earth above the sun 
A light of Paradise.' 

Shelley. 

During this time Christine and Maude had drawn together 
a good deal. We know the thoughts that were uppermost 
in the mind of each, and different as they were, there was 
still enough similarity in them to give the two girls a sort of 
fellow-feeling. Christine had paid several visits to Mrs. 
Menteith, and Peter's attentions had become so marked 
that she could hardly have misunderstood them ; but every 
time she saw him she became more and more sure that she 
never could like him. Whether or no she could marry him 
she had not decided, and she determined to defer as long 
as possible the evil day on which she would be called on to 
make up her mind. All this she confided to Maude ; and 
she, who at the moment felt that, if a man were not Eustace 
Simmonds, it did not much signify who he was, received the 
communication sympathetically. It was a relief to discuss 
some one's love affairs, though she would not mention her 
own* But Christine, after Mr. Simmonds had called two or 
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three times more in Hertford Street^ and had assumed a 
position of increasing intimacy, had guessed the state of the 
case ; and so, although Maude did not openly talk about 
the matter, Christine entered enough into her ideas to be 
able often to say little things that fitted into Maude's mood, 
and she in return grew more and more fond of her. 

The cousins were both the better for the experiences they 
were going through. There is always something wanting in 
a girl who has never given or received affection of that sort. 
Till then they look upon loving and being loved, either as 
an excitement, a triumph, a road to a good marriage, or 
(and this among many of the better sort) as an intensely 
comic thing; a temporary aberration of intellect, to be 
treated with scorn and mockery by all persons of sense. 
Till lately Christine had longed for admirers as a means of 
release from her Falconbridge life ; and Maude had looked 
at her engaged neighbours, and thought .how supremely 
ridiculous they were. But now it was different with both. 
Christine was beginning to feel very apologetic to her poor 
vulgar friend, who, spite of his freckles and dust-coloured 
hair, she^ could see was growing sincerely attached to her, 
and for whom she could not conjure up the least responsive 
feeling. His admiration, instead of pleasing, burdened and 
bored her, and often she would have been glad if he would 
have restored his allegiance to Miss Esm^ Beech. Maude 
had, on the other hand, grown suddenly tolerant of the 
foUies she had once scorned, and could even witness without 
a laugh that most peculiar symptom of the malady, the 
impulse of two young people to sing in church from the 
same hymn-book, when there are plenty of spare ones in the 
seat. The whole thing struck her in a new light, and she 
began to perceive the beauty and pathos underlying this 
and other kindred sillinesses* 
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One morning Christine found two letters in her plate, both 
in well-known handwritings ; one was from her mother, the 
other from Mrs. Menteith. She opened the one with the 
Falconbridge postmark first, and found it ran thus : 

*My dearest Christine, 

'Times are very bad here, and the tradesmen are 
getting impertinent about their bills. Marmount put a 
penny a pound on the beef last week, and when I found 
fault, said it was interest for the unpaid quarter. Then I 
threatened to take my custom away, and he replied it was a 
precious custom to take anywhere, and I was quite welcome. 
The grocer was nearly as bad. Really, the insolence of the 
lower classes nowadays is shocking ; I think it must be all 
along of those board schools. 

* Fifty pounds would clear us, but where to turn for them 
T don't know ! Do you think you could get them from Lady 
Loder ? We would be sure to pay her before the end of the 
year ; and really, as she takes you away from your own flesh 
and blood, she ought to do something for you. Not but 
what I am glad you are not here, as it makes one mouth 
less to feed. 

* Charlotte gave warning on Tuesday because of the Aus- 
tralian mutton, so we shall be without a servant. Beatrix 
could do the cooking ; but I don't wish her to get her hands 
red, especially now, for which I have a reason. 

' From what I hear, you don't seem to be doing much for 
yourself in London. I am not sure somebody is not doing 
more here ; but that's between you and me and the post 

' Mrs. Skipton has taken Charlotte, which, after her mean 
conduct to me about the mutton, is not acting like a lady. 
I have told Bee not to bow to Lucy Skipton in church. 

* Hoping you are well, I remain, your affectionate mother, 

* Arabella Ransome.' 
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* P.S. — Twelve o'clock. The shoemaker has just sent in 
his account. Four pairs of boots, and a charge of three 
shillings and sixpence for putting new elastics to my old 
ones ! Help us, Christine, if you can.' 

The girl hastily thrust this missive into her pocket ; it was 
quite impossible that she should make any such application 
to Lady Loder, who had already laid out a sum which Fal- 
conbridge imagination would hardly grasp, on her dress. 
And this was home ! And in this home she would have to 
live, perhaps doing the cooking to save Beatrix's hands from 
growing red ! What did her mother's hints about Bee mean ? 
Could the curate be falling in love with her ? 

No ; she could never go back there to stay ! She would be 
a governess. But alas ! in these days of horrid examinations 
and certificates, young ladies can no longer fmd situations 
on the strength of possessing 'Brewer's Guides' to most 
subjects. Happily there was that other alternative. She 
opened the second letter, and read as follows : 

*My darling Christine, 

* We are planning an expedition to St Alban's, by 
coach, on Wednesday next We mean to take the whole of 
the outside, and to spend a delightful day. 

* It will be all spoilt if you will not accompany us ; at 
least I know one of our party who would fail us ! But you 
will come, dearest ; will you not ? Do you think you could 
persuade Miss Loder, of whom I have heard so muchy to 
join us ? So dear a friend of my Christine's would be more 
than welcome. 

* Ever your most loving 

* Augusta. 

On this latter effusion Lady Loder was consulted, and 

9 
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advised that Christine should accept^ but hesitated about 
Maude. 

' You see, I don't know Mrs. Menteith, and she is no 
chaperon for you.' 

* Please let me go, Cousin Mary ; I should like to see 
the Abbey, and I should enjoy a whifF of fresh air more than 
I can say.' 

* I wonder if Effie would go* If she would take you I 
should not mind.' 

* I'll write at once,' said Maude. * You would have no 
objection, would you, Christine, to ask Mrs. Menteith to let 
her be of the party ?* 

' Oh dear no !' said Christine. 

A few hours later Maude received an answer from Mrs. 
Carew, saying that both she and Maurice would willingly go 
if it could be managed ; and as Mrs. Menteith was * only too 
delighted to extend her invitation to dear Mrs. Carew,' it 
was all easily arranged. 

Wednesday came, and the weather was propitious. The 
party arrived two and three at a time at the White Horse 
Cellar. There were Mr. and Mrs. Menteith (the latter 
arrayed in a rather remarkable yachting toilette, and a 
sailor's hat), and Peter in a yellow suit that exactly matched 
his freckles. A servant followed, bearing a huge luncheon- 
basket Next came Effie and Maurice, with the two girls ; 
then Mr. Escrick, a young man of twenty-one, chosen 
apparently so as not to be a rival to Peter ; and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Manton — she a very ou^ree looking young lady, in an 
extremely tight white jersey and a scarlet velvet Tam 
o' Shanter, and he a subdued little man, who was three- 
quarters hidden behind the armload of wraps and rugs 
which he carried for his wife. 
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'Where are Mr. and Miss Langley? Tm afraid they 
will be late.' 

* I think I see them coming now.' 
'No.' 

* Please take your seats; it is within three minutes of 
starting time.' 

There was a scramble up the steps as Augusta marshalled 
them all to their places. Christine and Peter, Mrs.Manton 
and Mr. Escrick, sat in front; Mr. Menteith on the box 
seat; the rest behind. 

' Give us just five minutes' law, in case our two friends 
should arrive.' 

But the coachman was inexorable; and as the clock 
struck they started. 

No one spoke much at first ; they were all occupied with 
the novelty of the position, and with a slight anxiety as to 
how they should steer through the crowd in Bond Street ; 
but they soon found there was nothing to fear, and began to 
be amused at the way the foot-passengers all turned round 
to gaze up at them, and with the glimpses they got into the 
first floors of the shops and houses. 

* Should you object to filling the vacant places, if there 
should be any passengers waiting at the Langham ?' asked 
the guard. 

^None at all,' replied Mr. Menteith. 

As they drew up, a man was seen standing on the pave- 
ment^ who, after a short parley with the guard, began climb- 
ing up the side of the coach. 

Maude could hardly refrain from uttering an exclamation 
when his face became visible; it was none other than 
Eustace Simmonds ! 

* I believe I ought to ask this lady if I may occupy the 
spare seat^' said he^ taking off his hat to Mrs. Menteith^ who 
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gladly accorded her permission ; then, turning to Maude, 
he continued, * I have long wanted to see the Abbey, and I 
am fortunate in finding so many friends ;' and, in a lower 
voice, * I hope you are not angry with me ?* 

Maude said * No,' and nothing more ; but her prospect bf 
enjoyment had increased tenfold. 

* I heard of your intended expedition, and made Up mjr 
mind to take my chance of a place, if it had to be an insidd 
one ; but I'm lucky for once.' 

The fact was, more and more pressure was being put on 
him by his tradesmen. A creditor had threatened im- 
mediate proceedings unless he were satisfied, and had 
refused to listen to any expostulations or entreaties. At last, 
with great hesitation, Eustace had [taken out of his desk 
thirty pounds of the subscriptions which had been handed 
over to him for the Maidenhead party, and sent the man 
away. After all, he said to himself, it didn't much matter ; 
he had money coming in a week hence, and he should then 
put the six notes back at once. But the tailor whispered in 
confidence to his brother-in-law, the cigar-dealer, that that 
slippery fellow Simmbnds seemed rather flush of money 
just now ; and this worthy hastened down forthwith with 
his account, and a tale of a broken bank, which obliged him 
to ask for immediate settlement 

Again Eustace's powers of persuasion proved vain, and he 
was obliged to give him a cheque for twenty-five pounds 
more of the water-party fund, which stood in his name at 
his banker's. Simmonds had less compunction at the dis- 
honourable means he had used for extricating himself from 
his difi&culty, than many another man would have felt. 
There were other deeds of as questionable a kind hidden 
behind the veil of the past, and his conscience was not 
susceptible. Moreover, he was a good dissembler, and so 
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it came that he looked just as usual as he left his rooms 
^nd ran against Captain Hotham. 

* Good morning, Hotham. Where are you off to at this 
^arly hour?' 

*I'm going to the Cellar to see the St. Albans coach 
start ; the Loder girls are going on it, and a lot of their 
friends. Will you come ?* 

*No, thank you; I*m going up to Portland Place. 
Good'bye.' And Eustace jumped into a hansom and drove 
to the Langham Hotel, in hopes of 'being able to join the 
party there, without having to betray to the captain that he 
wished to go with them, and had not been asked, or even 
known of their plan. 

As the coach rolled along he did not embarrass Maude 
by singling her out, but talked to everyone, and contributed 
very much to the hilarity of the occupants of the back 
seats. He chaffed Mrs. Menteith in a way that made 
Maude tremble, for fear she should suspect that she was 
being made fun of; but that lady was quite impenetrably 
satisfied with herself, and perceived nothing. 

'Were you at the last party at Stafford House?* he 
inquired, gravely. 

*Not at the last one,' she replied — which, indeed, was 
quite true. * How lovely the picture-gallery is ! I could 
spend hours looking at those paintings. I am not sure I 
like all that white .and gold ; it looks chaste, certainly, but 
rather cold.' 

Mrs. Menteith had once been to a performance at Stafford 
House, given in aid of the Ophthalmic Hospital. She made 
a practice of attending charity concerts at all the big houses ; 
she was then in a position to allude to them afterwards, as 
if she were one of the most intimate habituks of the place, 
ghe also made a point of taking all h^r servants from th^ 
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higher grades of the peerage, and then sometimes, by insist- 
ing on a personal character, she made acquaintance with 
ladies whom she would afterwards talk of as ' dear Lady 
Helmore,' or * that sweet creature, Lady Janet Brisbane.* 
However, her efforts were futile ; she never passed even into 
the outer courts of the aristocracy. Perhaps, when the 
game at Wollaston is worked up, and there are a couple of 
thousand head to be killed in a day, the sporting members 
of the peerage will drag their unwilling spouses there in 
December, and shoot old Menteith's pheasants and drink 
his claret and champagne, and laugh at him and his vulgar 
wife \ but though the preliminaries are begun, the result is 
as yet small, and the outcome uncertain. 

Mrs. Menteith's method was old and worn out, and there- 
fore ineffectual. Nowadays there is a path which offers 
more chance of success, but which somehow she missed in 
her researches. She should have taken a good house in 
Belgrave Square, and engaged a cordon-hleuy and gone in for 
being eccentric and clever. Eccentricity is easily managed. 
She might, for instance, have chosen to be waited on by 
female servants only, selected for their good looks, and 
dressed in a becoming uniform. She might also have played 
some hitherto exclusively manly instrument (if one could be 
found) ; or, still better, one from Siberia or Burmah, for if 
no one had ever heard it before, high proficiency woyld be 
unnecessary. 

The reputation for cleverness and aestheticism is less easy 
to gain, but a great deal may be done at little cost, by 
reading scientific and irreligious articles in reviews (taking 
care to keep to those of last year, because, though they are 
not old enough to be antiquated, they are old enough to 
have been forgotten by the world, and they need therefore 
npt be thoroughly understood, or accurately remembered)^ 
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and by wearing very limp draperies, in Venetian red and 
plush, with puffed sleeves slashed with appropriate hues. 
These garments must be carefully designed, without regard 
to cost Great is the art of puffing by means of puffs, but 
rich is the reward. There is an inarticulate language in a 
puff that speaks volumes, and urges the beholder to throw 
aside all grovelling considerations, and meet in the grand 
sisterhood of sympathetic souls, manifested to the world 
through arrangements in *terra-cotta.' 

It is also essential to have doubts, which should never be 
stated, for fear some officious friend should remove them ; 
and to attend some ritualistic church with great regularity. 
If called to account for this apparent inconsistency, it is 
preferable, if possible, to quote German ; but if this cannot 
be managed, there are good phrases going, about the 
'aesthetic sensibilities oi man's higher nature.* These 
should be murmured, as they sound best when only 
partially audible. 

I cannot but think that, if Mrs. Menteith had tried this 
line, combining it, perhaps, with the old-fashioned plan of 
giving first-rate concerts, she would at least have made her 
way into that smaller section ot smart society which frequents 
sales at Christie's, has intellectual difficulties, and longs for 
slashed puffs which it dares not mount. 

The party on the front seat were getting on happily. 
Mrs. Manton had at first been rather disappointed at finding 
Peter's attention entirely taken up with Christine, but she 
made the best of a bad business, and bestowed her smiles 
on a worthier recipient, Mr. Escrick. She had already 
confided to him that her parents had insisted, when she was 
only seventeen, on marrying her to * poor Charles,' and that, 
though she could imagine many women who would have 
been happy with him, she, alas ! — and then she sighed. 
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But perhaps it was foolish to expect too much; she was 
afraid she had been a silly romantic little thing when she 
married, but she had hoped for sympathy, and for some 
great- high being who would love her and help her; but 
somehow, * poor Charles P — and then she sighed again. 

And Mr. Escrick had said that if Mr. Manton didn't 
love and sympathize with her, he had better not have spoilt 
other people's chance of doing so ; and Mrs. Manton had 
gone on to bewail that he didn't know French, and so 
couldn't appreciate those delicious novels that she was so 
fond of. Happily she had friends who understood her 
better, and though mamma said a young married woman 
couldn't be too careful, she thought dear mamma didn't 
realize what mental starvation life with an uncongenial soul 
is, to a fresh young nature ; and Mr. Escrick looked upon 
her as a lovely, ill-used, lonely creature sighing for in- 
tellectual companionship, and longed to kick * Charles ' for 
his ill-usage of his beautiful treasure. 

* Do you see this, Miss Ransome?' said Peter to Christine, 
showing her a round leather box. 

' What is it ?' 

' A pocket aneroid. I was so awfully anxious about the 
weather for to-day, that I bought it so as to be able to look 
constantly.' 

' What a pretty little thing ! Did it prophesy good 
weather?* 

' Yes ; it is at " fair." Should you have come if it had 
rained ?' 

* I don't mind a few showers.' 

*Then I wish it had rained; for the rest' — nodding back- 
wards to denote their fellow-travellers — * would have stayed 
at home, and you and I should have gone together, | 
should have liked it awfully. Should you ?* 
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* Well, really, I don't think the others hurt us. The more 
the merrier, in my opinion.' 

' You don't feel for me as I do for you. Miss Ransome — 
that I can see. I should be glad to go all round the world 
with you — quite, quite alone.' 

* You would be very glad to get me home,' said Christine, 
* for I should disappear when the ship started, and only re- 
emerge at the landing-place ; I am the worst sailor that ever 
was. Do you like the sea ?' 

* Well, I haven't travelled much. Stupid work travelling 
alone. Shouldn't you like to see Mont Blanc, or the Falls 
of Niagara, or something ?' 

* Yes, very much.' 

* I've been at the Lake of Como. My eye ! how I should 
like to walk beside it with yon, and hear the nightingales 
singing, and look at the moon, and do all that sort of thing, 
you know l' 

'Really, Mr. Menteith, you are getting quite poetical. 
Shall we talk of something else beside ourselves ? I think 
they told us there was an old battle-field somewhere in the 
neighbourhood : do you know where it is ? Barnet, I believe, 
was the name.' 

^ No,' growled Peter crossly. 

'Do you remember when the battle was fought?* 

* Oh, I suppose in the Civil Wars ; it's always safe to say 
that' 

* Mr. Escrick,' said Christine, ' I dare say you can tell us 
when the Battle of Barnet was fought.' 

Mr. Escrick had not so long left his crammer's that he 
had forgotten his metrical history of England. He quickly 
ran over in his head — 

* At Barnet next brave Warwick falls, in 147 1, 

And in the same year Tewkesbury too, the cruel Edward won.' 

^ Ves,' he said bravely, ' it was in the Wars of the Roses, in 
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147 1 ; Warwick was killed there. It was jusik before the 
Battle of Tewkesbury.' 

* What a mind 1' murmured Mrs. Manton. * That is 
what I miss in Charles ; he has never been able to answer 
any question that was asked him, within my recollection.' 

Peter grew more and more irate, and said, ' I hope you 
are not going to flirt with that young ass.' 

And Christine replied, * 1 never flirt with anybody ; and 
besides, please remember that it is no business of yours who 
I flirt with ;' and they were so near quarrelling that Peter 
had lo apologize, and they were again reconciled 




CHAPTER XIII. 

* She looks and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 
And the colours are all passed away from her eyes.' 

Wordsworth. 

When they arrived at St Albans, the Menteith servant 
emerged from the inside of the coach, and very soon raised 
pies, lobster salads, and Devonshire cream were spread on 
the already well-covered table at the inn. After luncheon 
they all started for the Abbey, Mrs. Menteith saying, with a 
knowing look at Peter : 

' I think we had all better keep together ; but in case any- 
one should get separated from the rest, remember the coach 
leaves at four, and we must all be at the hotel punctually at 
that time.' 

Now that the party was broken up into smaller groups, 
Eustace no longer made any secret of his wish to appropriate 
Maude, and they strolled off together. 

* Do you remember the bit at the beginning of " Romola," ' 
said she, ' where it talks of Old Florence and New Florence ; 
^iid how, after all, the things that change in the world, are 
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as nothing to the things that do not change ? The sight of 
that old tower reminded me of it so strongly.' 

*Yes, I remember the piece,* he replied. 'That tower 
hasn't changed much, I dare say, since the day it was 
finished; and human nature doesn't change much either, 
I can quite imagine that, on that day, a man and a woman 
walked beneath in its shadow, as we are doing now, and 
thought the same thoughts which we are thinking now. 
Shall I tell you what those two were thinking of — or the 
man, at any rate ?' 

' If you like,' responded Maude, looking straight before 
her, and seeing nothing. 

* I fancy, as he walked with the girl, he longed to tell 
her all that was in his mind ; but dared not, because her 
father had flocks and herds, and he was poor. And he 
thought how, if from his youth he could have foreseen this 
hour, he would have toiled and striven till he had many 
more sheep and oxen than her father possessed, and could 
have offered all to her. But now their positions were re- 
versed ; he had wasted his time, and had nothing. If he 
had told her all this, what do you suppose the girl would 
have said ? Can you guess ?' 

But Maude had no answer to make, and at this moment 
she espied two tourists, who were contemplating them with 
opera-glasses from the top of the tower; so she turned 
hastily away, saying, * I really don't know. Shall we join 
Effie ? there she is.' 

They moved on, but did not go in search of Mrs. 
Carew, 

They entered the Abbey, and wandered about in it together 
for a time, and then Eustace said, ' It is so cold here. Shall 
we go outside into the sunshine ?* And Maude went To 
this day she knows nothing of the architecture of the Abbey, 
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6r the relics of St. Alban, or the monuments of aiiy of the 
distinguished persons who lie buried there. 

They walked on for about ten minutes, leaving the little 
town, atad taking a path into the fields. 

* It is very hot here,* observed Maude. * Don't let us go 
bauch further; because, as they say to the children, re- 
member we have to go back.' 

* Why not sit down under this tree ?* And so saying he 
spread a shawl of hers, which he was carrying, on the ground, 
and they encamped in the shade. She was in a very silent 
mood; she had a weight at her heart, and yet she was 
happy ; she would not trouble herself by considering what 
all this was leading to, she would just enjoy. And the 
willow leaves overhead made a fresh, pleasant flapping 
sound, and the shadows came chasing each other across the 
meadow, quite as gaily as if long experience had not taught 
them that they would never catch one another ; and there 
was a pleasant hum of flies, and a sweet smell of spring 
blossoms ; and they sat and watched a lazy, silly-looking 
old sheep, who was chewing the cud, and with a well-regu- 
lated mind was biting each mouthful exactly sixty-one times 
before swallowing it 

For some minutes neither spoke. Then Eustace said : 

* I can hardly understand that to the rest of the world 
this is just a common day like any other ; to me it has that 
feeling of being apart and distinct from all others, which 
just a few days in one's life have.' 

* Don't say that,' replied Maude. * All the days which I 
remember with that set-apart feeling are associated with 
great sorrows. I would rather think of this one as just an 
ordinary bright pleasant spring day.' 

*But a great joy would carve out a day from one's life 
just as much as a great sorrow. Perhaps there is something 
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hanging over me, that will make this for ever after a red- 
letter day to me,' 

* Let us hope so. Who can tell ? Are you a person who 
keeps anniversaries ?' she asked, talking rather fast, and just 
by way of breaking an awkward silence. 

* No. I haven't had enough pleasant things happen to 
me, to make me keep anniversaries. I've never had a home, 
for I can't get on with my father ; and I've knocked about 
all over the world, with people who didn't care a rap for me, 
or I for them ; and IVe never had money enough to do 
what I wished ; and now they've given me this place in the 
ofl&ce, I can only just get along, and barely that. Money, 
or rather want of money, is the curse of life 1' he exclaimed 
fiercely. * It's nonsense to say that love of money is the 
root of all evil ; it's scarcity of money that is the root ; and 
meanness, and misery, and wickedness are its branches !' 

Maude was half-frightened at his vehemence. 

* It isn't a thing I know much about,' she said gently. 
* I've always had enough ; but I am sure it must be very 
hard to bear.' 

* Don't let us talk of it,' he said more calmly ; * let us be 
happy just for to-day. What is that tree with the curious 
greenish blossom P' 

They got up and walked on, dawdling about in the warm 
sunshine, till Maude, looking at her watch, cried, * Do you 
know, it is getting very late. We must hurry back as fast 
as we can.' 

* Couldn't we miss the coach, and go back by rail in the 
evening?' 

' No, certainly not 1 Come, make haste !' 
' And spend another three hours with that awful woman 
with the sailor's hat, and the duchesses 1 Who is she P* 

* A distant relation of Christine's.' 
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* And that yellow youth is her son ?' 
' Yes.' 

As they walked up the street, they saw the party assem- 
bling in front of the inn door, and when they came near, 
EfRe advanced, and said to Maude : 

* Will you come and look at the things in the curiosity 
shop? There is just time before the coach starts. Mr. 
Simmonds, please tell niy husband where I am gone. I 
think he is in the stables looking at the horses. Now, 
dearie,' she went on, as they turned away, * I have got to 
say something very meddlesome and disagreeable to you, 
and which I can't help saying, though it makes me miserable 
to have to do it. I don't want to ask you any questions, 
but I can't help seeing that there is something going on 
between you and Eustace Simmonds. Mrs. Manton has 
been joking about it, and saying she had heard he was 
engaged to you, but had never believed it because she 
thought he was too well known. And, Maude, she is right. 
He is not a nice person — not worthy or good. There are 
all sorts of stories about him, some of which Maurice 
knows to be true ; and you know how slow he is to believe 
evil of any one. He has been perfectly wretched since you 
and Mr. Simmonds walked away, and has been blaming me 
for not keeping you with me. ' 

Maude walked silently along, her face burning, and her 
heart full of pain. * I can't believe it,' she said, in a shaky 
voice. * Maurice must be mistakea' 

'1 wish I could think so,' replied £fSe sadly. 'But, at 
any rate, I am sure you will do something to please me, 
will you not ? You will sit in front, with Mr. Manton and 
Maurice and me, and not let things go any further to-day. 
It need not make any difference afterwards^ but you will do 
this to please me, won't you ?* 
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They were looking blankly through the window of the 
curiosity shop, at a blue pot with a dragon on it, and three 
Japanese plates. Maude said one word, 'Yes,' and they 
walked back to the coach. Effie whispered something to 
her husband, who got up and gave Maude a hand ; Effie 
followed, then Mr. Manton ; and when Eustace came out 
of the stable-yard, he found the only vacant place was 
behind. He stood for a moment in the archway with a 
scowl which did not improve his countenance, and then 
mounted to his seat at the back, where he sat in gloomy 
silence. 

Nor was he the only one of the party who was in a bad 
humour. Peter had started in the mood of Lorenzo : 

*..."! may not speak ; 
And yet I will, and tell my love all plain." 
So said he one fair morning, and all day 
His heart beat awfully against his side ; 
And to his heart he Inwardly did pray 
For power to speak ; but still the ruddy tide 
Stifled his voice, and pulsed resolve away.* 

He had done his best to draw Christine aside from the rest 
of the folks, but she had pertinaciously refused to gratify 
his evident wish, and he had not dared to insist. This was 
cause enough for his depressed spirits ; and then, to make 
bad worse, Eustace Simmonds had placed himself on the 
other side of Miss Ransome, and Peter could not imagine 
any one being for ten minutes near his beloved, without 
falling in love with her. How he wished that he could sit 
on both sides of her at once ! He need not have agitated 
himself, however, on this occasion, for nothing was further 
from Mr. Simmonds's thoughts than any wish to engross his 
neighbour's attention. Peter was reassured, and half-angry, 
when he perceived that he did not even address a remark 
to her. 
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The chief talkers were Mrs. Manton and Mr. Escrick, 
who continued their flirtation with unremitting vigour, and 
conversed unceasingly in a low voice. The young man 
was revolving a plan for calling on the morrow, and was 
burning with jealousy at the thought that ' Major Tenby 
was the person who, til/ nowy had understood her best,' 
though the emphasis on the words 'till now' consoled him 
a little. 

It will hardly be anticipating history unduly to record 
that, when he went to see Mrs. Manton, he found her 
sitting in her boudoir, dressed in a bewitching rose-coloured 
tea-gown, drinking tea with Major Tenby, and that the con- 
strained tone which fell on the conversation made him feel 
that it would be wise to curtail his visit; whilst a gay laugh, 
which sounded before he had well closed the door behind 
him, was painfully suggestive of the fact that the muffins 
were being salted with jokes that he would not have 
savoured. He fled, never to return, and has since become 
an older and a wiser man. 

Mrs. Menteith was the only person who seemed disposed 
to hold forth for the benefit of the rest, and Christine had 
to listen to many stories about the bazaar at which Lady 
Duncover had begged her to hold a stall ; the crkhe which 
she had founded at Wollaston, on the model of Prince 
Charles's in Germany ; and the new contralto singer she was 
going to bring out 

When they drew up at the White Horse Cellar, there was, 
of course, the usual crowd to watch the unloading of the 
coaches, and numerous were the remarks made on the 
young ladies as they descended. Effie put her two charges 
quickly into a cab, but not before Eustace Simmonds had 
time to say, in an undertone, to Maude : 

' Is this the way in which we are to be parted ? May I 

10 
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come to-morrow morning, and have a little talk with yoii, by 
yourself? — I shall come T he cried after her, as, with averted 
face, she jumped into the cab. 

The rattle and noise of Piccadilly, and the slow creeping 
in and out among the carriages, after her high position on 
the coach, made the poor girl quite giddy. When they 
reached Hertford Street, she said : 

* Christine, will you go upstairs? I want to say something 
to Effie in the dining-room.' And Christine did as she was 
told. 

' I hope you are not vexed with me, Maude,' said Effie, 
seeing that she did not know how to begin. 

*No, indeed, dear,' replied Maude, giving her a friendly 
little stroke ; * I know how you disliked saying what you had 
to say. I am sorry for you, not a bit vexed. But now I want 
your advice. Did you hear what he said as we drove off?' 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Carew, full of commiseration. 

'Are you sure of what you said to-day?* Maude asked, 
looking her straight in the face. 

* Quite ! perfectly sure. He's been in money difficulties 
all his life.' 

*If that is all,' exclaimed Maude, *he told me that 
himself.' 

*No, dear, but that isn't alL He hasn't always come out 
of the difficulties with clean hands. There was a property 
of which he had the care, for a young nephew, and of which 
the accounts didn't come right, by a large sum ; there was 
talk of an inquiry, but somehow it was all hushed up. Then 
there was a terrible fuss about some card dealings at Honv- 
burg; but, as it was not in this country, I suppose it was let 
pass ; and, Maude, though it is very painful to me to tell 
you, Maurice found out from Mr. Manton, that what was 
said at his club, was that Simmonds was more under water 
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than ever, but had told some one he was going to put it 
right by marrying an heiress. You are so dear and good 
and pretty, Maudie, that I couldn't bear you to marry some 
one who was not quite above a suspicion of wanting your 
money.' 

* What on earth am I to do about to-morrow?' 
' Make an excuse, and don't see him.' 

* Oh no ; I can't have that hanging over me.' 

* Does Aunt Mary know anything about this ?* 
' No, I'm sure she doesn't' 

' But you can't receive visitors privately in her house with* 
out telling her.' 

' It is a miserable business altogether,' cried Maude pas^ 
sionately. ' I can't tell her.' 

* Shall I see her whilst you go upstairs and rest ?' 

* Thank you. Yes, please do.' 

Efl5e went to the drawing-room, and found Lady Loder 
in a great state of excitement. She had seen Lady Wing- 
field that afternoon, and she had inquired if it was true that 
her young cousin was engaged to Eustace Simmonds. Lady 
Loder had said, ' Certainly not. It had never been thought 
of.' But afterwards the idea had suddenly flashed upon her 
that there might after all be some such intention on the 
gentleman's part, and she had resolved that his frequent visits 
must cease. Then Christine had come in, and told her 
that he had been of the party, and that he and Maude had 
been a good deal together during the day, and Lady Loder 
felt in despair. 

She knew quite well that Eustace Simmonds did not bear 
a good character, but she was one of those people who over- 
look a great deal in a pleasant companion ; and as to any 
difficulty with either of the girls, she had never even thought 
of it, There had be^n §0 few troubles Qf the kind in Effie's 
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time, that Lady Loder had quite given up standing on the 
defensive. He was so utterly penniless, too ; with nothing 
at all now, and not more than five hundred a year to 
come when his father died. Lady Loder had thought it 
would be so nice if Maude married Lord Glamorgan's eldest 
son, Lord Rotherby. Anyhow, this must be put a stop to 
at once. She was in this frame of mind when EiBe came 
ia 

On hearing of the proposed visit on the morrow, the old 
lady indignantly exclaimed, ^ He shan't set foot inside the 
house !' 

But Effie tried to persuade her differently. * No, Aunt 
Mary, let him come ; she's sure to meet him somewhere. 
Don't do anything violent against him. If you take my 
advice you will say very little about it to her, and nothing 
at all about the want of money. Just point out that he is a 
man of no character, and be very kind and nice ; and, above 
all, don't find fault with her. I don't think she cares very 
much about him ; but she is just in a mood to be scolded 
into declaring she will marry him and him only.' 

* But she's not twenty yet, Effie ; she can't marry him 
without my permissioa' 

* I suppose you don't want to fight it, auntie. She will 
refuse him herself, if you let her alone.' 

'Well, you young people always think you know best; 
and perhaps you're right about this.' 

So, when Maude came down to dinner, looking rather 
white and tired, no unpleasant remarks were made; and it 
was not till she was all by herself in her bedroom that Lady 
Loder came in and said, * I am going to take Christine to 
Marshall's to-morrow morning, Maude, so you will have the 
drawing-room to yourself. Effie has told me what has hap- 
pened, and I don't want to bother you ; but I must just say 
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that my opinion is quite as strong as hers on the matter. I 
ought never to have let Mr. Simmonds come to the house 
as I have done, for I have always known what he was. You, 
Maude, have all sorts of fancies and principles that even I 
think overstrained, and he is a man of no principle at all. I 
trust to you to do what is right. Good night' 

And Maude said, * Good night,' and they parted. And 
then the poor child sat in her bedroom and thought. Though 
she did not say so to herself, her mind was made up. After 
what she had heard, she could not accept him, nor did she 
know that she wished to do so ; only she did know that she 
did not wish to send him away never to meet again. Till 
to-day she had not realized that anything definite would 
come of all this, but had just allowed herself to grow inter- 
ested in his society without dwelling on aught beyond. He 
was a much quicker man than most of those in Lady Loder's 
circle of acquaintance; he had seen people, thiitgs, and 
places of all sorts, and had a sympathetic insight into her 
likes and dislikes, which made him a friend, according to the 
definition which says that a friend is * some one who can 
finish your sentences for you.' She had never talked to him 
about any subject which betrayed his want of fixed principle ; 
she held the theory that those who thought most of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, often said least about it, 
and that those who had the highest and noblest aspirations, 
shrank most from making a show of them ; and so she set 
down, from her imagination, large sums of all the possible 
virtues to his account. 

And now, as she pondered over these things, it seemed to 
her as if her acquaintance with Eustace Simmonds had begun 
and ended years ago, and as if she were reviewing an event 
which had happened in the distant past, till that awful im- 
pending interview came before hcc with sudden horrible 
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distinctness, and she shivered as she thought of it. Pre- 
sently the candle went out with a splutter, and she crept to 
bed in the dark, and lay awake a long time, thinking the 
same weary old thoughts over and over again, till at last, in 
the small hours of the morning, she fell into. a restless 
sleep. 

Eustace Simmonds had gone to his club in no amiable 
mood. The sudden change in Maude's manner had led 
him to suppose that she had, as he said to himself, been 
* set against him,* and he felt furious at the thought of losing 
the prize which he believed to have been nearly within his 
grasp. Besides, the reflection that he had paid away fifty- 
five pounds of money which did not belong to him, weighed 
upon him more and more, now that the means by which he 
had intended helping himself out of his difficulties seemed 
to become less and less available. 

He Mias handling an evening paper whilst these medita- 
tions were passing through his mind, and a paragraph 
suddenly caught his eye ; * Mr. Chandos has arrived from 
America, and will reside at the Alexandria Hotel for the 
season.' 

Few others had noticed this announcement, and those 
only to say, * I wonder who this Mr. Chandos is, whose visit 
is considered worth informing the public of?' But to Mr. 
Simmonds it told a further tale. Mr. Septimus Chandos 
was a rich American merchant, whom Eustace had, when in 
the Western States, rescued from some roughs who were 
attacking him, and who had sworn eternal gratitude, and 
promised to requite his friend's services at any time and in 
any way he might desire it. ' Here is a stroke of luck at 
last,' thought the young man ; and he went to a writing-table 
and wrote ; 
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'Dear Chandos, 

* I little thought I should ever have occasion to 
claim your kind oifer of helping me in time of need, still less 
that I should be obliged to trouble you the instant you had 
set foot on British soil ; but I am in a regular fix for want oV 
(here he paused, and made an airy two hundred pounds, 
just to see what it would look like. * I may as well put a 
higher figure whilst I am about it,' he thought, * and make 
it five hundred ') ' five hundred pounds. I can't tell you the 
cause ; it would be too long a story ; but I should be truly 
grateful if you could manage to lend it me for four months. 

* I am very glad you have carried out your old intention 
of coming to England. I shall hope to see you soon. 

* Yours very sincerely, 

'Eustace Simmonds.' 

'There !' he said to himself, as he threw his letter into the 
box, 'he can hardly refuse me a miserable five hundred 
pounds, after saving his life. So, even if things go wrong 
to-morrow, I shall have enough to replace that cursed fifty- 
five pounds, and keep me going for a good bit. What shall I 
be doing this time to-morrow ? I'm sure the girl likes me, 
but those relations, I'm afraid, will stand in the way. I 
believe that, if I had the money and she none, I'd marry her 
all the same; that trustful way of hers comes round me 
tremendously. However, Chandos's arrival is a real god- 
send, else, if Maude said " No," where should I have been ?' 
After which, he smoked another cigar, had a brandy-and- 
soda, and went back to Jermyn Street. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

' Unless you can think, when the song is done, 

None other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by one, 

That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 

That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear, ** For life, for death," — 

Oh 1 fear to call it loving.' 

E. B. Browning. 

Next morning Maude came down rather late, so as to avoid 
part of the breakfast; and Christine, who had been the 
recipient of Lady Loder's lamentations on her own short- 
sightedness, Simmonds' presumption, and Maude's folly for 
the last half-hour, was quite prepared to take the burden of 
conversation off her friend's shoulders, and good-naturedly 
talked so energetically about a bill that had been sent in a 
second time, that Maude was not obliged to speak much. 

After breakfast. Lady Loder remained downstairs to 
order the dinner, and make sundry other domestic arrange- 
ments, and Christine followed Maude to the drawing-room. 

•Shall I stay with you, Maudie,' she said kindly, 'or 
would you rather be alone ?' 

And Maude responded crossly, * Oh, do go away, and 
let me be quiet T 
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So Christine went. 

By-and-by she heard Lady Loder's voice saying on the 
stairs, * Just fetch my purse off my dressing-table, Christine / 
and then came descending footsteps, and the bang of the 
house-door. 

She took up the paper and tried to read, but the words 
made no more sense than a column in a dictionary. Still 
she persevered resolutely, starting every time the bell rang, 
or footsteps sounded in the hall, and feeling as if, from the 
state of trepidation she was in, her face must look quite 
stiff and distorted. 

At last the door opened, and her heart nearly stood still ; 
but it was only the butler, who had come to say that the 
fishmonger had no red mullet that day, and to ask, on be- 
half of the cook, if whiting would do as well. 

Ten minutes later there was another hand on the door- 
handle, and again she turned white with apprehension ; but 
she found it was her maid, who wanted to know if she could 
be spared that evening to go to tea with some friends. 
When permission was granted, and Thomson was gone, 
Maude looked at the clock, and saw it was not yet half-past 
eleven. Surely it must have stopped ! But it was ticking 
placidly, as usual. 

Suddenly there was a noise, of barking, growling, and 
screaming in the street below, and, glad of a reason for 
moving, she went to the window to see what was going on. 
It was only a scrimmage between a dog and a cat. The 
terrier had run at it, and had got his ears boxed for his pains, 
whilst the cat stood with arched back, ready to inflict 
further chastisement It was not worth looking at. She 
turned away, and as she did so, saw Eustace Simmonds 
before her. 
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* Good morning,' he said. ' I took the liberty of finding 
my own way up. I hope I didn't startle you ?* 

* A little. I was looking at the cat and dog fighting in 
the street/ she said, fearful that he would think she had been 
watching for him. 

* Oh yes ; I know quite well what you were looking at/ 
he replied And she grew more painfully hot as she 
perceived that he saw through the motive of her explana- 
tion. 

* I don't think he was much hurt, though he made such a 
fuss/ she remarked, in a voice that sounded to her like 
somebody else's. 

* Oh no !' he answered impatiently ; * he's all right' 

* Cats have such horribly sharp claws/ she said, dreading 
what the first silence would bring, and clinging nervously to 
the subject in hand. 

But Eustace had not come there to discourse on the 
natural history of the cat. 

* I hope you were not over-tired, or in any way the worse 
for your long day yesterday ?* he said. 

* Not at all, thank you,' she replied ; and then it seemed 
to her as if there were absolutely nothing to be said about 
anything in the whole world ; and she sat stiflf and silent, 
awaiting her fate. 

' I thought it was the happiest day in my life, Maude, till 
— you know when ! Why did you do it, dearest, and even 
turn away your face when I tried to catch your eyes, and 
make me miserable, as you did? Has somebody been 
setting you against me ? for if so, by Heaven, it shall be the 
w^orse for them I' 

He paused for an answer, but receiving none, he continued 
eagerly, earnestly : 

*I've loved you, Maude, ever since the day when I first 
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set eyes on you, and since then you have seldom been out 
of my thoughts ; your brown eyes seem to be always upon 
me, keeping me from the bad and encouraging me to the 
good. If you send me away it will be my ruin; I know it 
But you won't do that, dear, will you ? Say you love me 
just a little ; I will be satisfied with ever so little. May I 
take your hand, as a sign that you care for me a little — in 
return for my great love for you ?' 

He put out his hand, but Maude resolutely drew hers 
away. 

'.Don't you like me the least bit ?' 

No answer. 

* Promise to be my wife, darling, and make me what you 
like all my life long.' Never before, he thought, had he seen 
so dumb a girl 

But at last she found her voice; and now, too, the 
question was put in a more easily answered form. And 
when he repeated, 'Will you be my wife?' she replied 
steadily : 

'No, I cannot; don't .ask me. I am very sorry to say 
anything to hurt you, but I cannot be your wife.' 

* It's all that hateful money that comes between us !' he 
cried fiercely. *I don't believe you dislike me; I have 
seen in your face and your manner that you don't Do you 
think, it is no pain to me to ask a girl to marry me, from 
whom I should have to receive what I ought to give ? and 
do you think I should not feel the hard cruel things that the 
world would say of me ? It is tliat calculating old woman 
with whom you live who has done it, and her precious 
niece. She has gone out, and left you with orders to drive 
away a man who loves you as few women are loved, and all 
because he is poor.' 

'Not at all,' said Maude^ who had been touched by hi^ 
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first remarks, but whose spirit rose at being scolded ; 'it is 
entirely my own doing. I do not believe I should be happy 
if I married you, and I won't do it.' 

'Why should you not be happy?' he asked, with a 
softened voice. *I thought that real, deep, devoted love 
went far to make a woman happy ; and besides, surely we 
have been friends — at least you'll admit that^ I can't 
believe that you have disliked me all along.' 

* I don't dislike you,' she replied stoutly. * I like you, but 
that isn't enough. I know I shouldn't be happy, and you 
would soon be tired of me ; our ideas about everything are 
so different. No ; don't say anything more about it,' she 
went on, seeing that he was about to speak. ' My mind is 
quite made up. Nothing that you can urge can make any 
difference ; though, believe me, it makes me wretched to say 
all this.' 

* And is this to be my last answer ? Should I have had 
any chance if I had waited ? Might I even now, by dint of 
patient, unwearying affection, win you at last ?' 

* No,' she answered, her voice quivering. * Let us put an 
end to this. You had better go away. It is painful to us 
both.' 

* And so our friendship ends,' he exclaimed bitterly, 'and 
I have less faith in women than before, and God knows I 
never had much ; for you have let me be with you, and get 
to love you, and you have spoken kind words to me in your 
sweet soft voice, and I have held your hand, and looked 
into your eyes, and you have drawn me on. And now you 
turn round and bid me begone. It has been cruel, shameful, 
heartless flirting, and I can call it by no other name. 
Whatever befalls me that is bad, in this world and the next, 
will be your doing.' 

He stood over her with passion in his face, and she, 
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feeling too miserable at the partial truth of his words to 
resent the injustice of the rest, quailed as she sat, 

* Have you nothing to say F 
'Nothing, except good-bye.' 

He took his hat, and without replying left the room. 

And Maude sat where he had left her, white, cold, and 
motionless. She could not even think. And yet it was 
yesterday that the bitterness had come and begun to pass. 
When she heard from Effie what his true character was, 
then her ideal died, and the blow fell. She had struggled 
at first not to put trust in the tales she heard, but she knew 
Maurice and his wife were both of them loth to credit evil 
reports, and to spread them ; she knew that in their eyes 
Simmonds' poverty would have been no impediment, so 
that they would not be prejudiced on that account, as Lady 
Loder might have been; and, trusting them fully, there 
seemed but one course before her, and that tourse she had 
taken. After a time she went up to her room, and sat there 
still and quiet as she had done downstairs, till a knock came 
at the door, and Lady Loder entered. 

'Well, dear?' 

* Mr. Simmonds has been here— please don't let us talk 
about it' 

And Lady Loder pushed back the auburn curls from the 
white forehead, and gave her a kiss, saying, ' You have done 
for the best, I am certain, and now we will not say anything 
more about it. But, Maude, don't sit up here all alone ; 
come down, and we'll make Christine sing to us whilst you 
arrange the flowers.' 

•Poor child!' the old lady thought, as she took off her 
bonnet ; * I am afraid she is vexed. I think I will buy her 
that Etruscan locket at Brogden's : there is nothing like a 
little jewellery for curing a girl's fancies.' 
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Meanwhile Eustace Simmonds had walked home with 
gall and wormwood at his heart. He had grown more 
attached to Maude than he would have thought possible, 
and had been really pained by her refusal ; then his vanity 
had been sorely wounded, for he who could generally get 
his own way with women, had on this occasion been utterly 
foiled; and then, worst of all, his money difficulties were 
ever present to him, and the thought of those payments he 
had made haunted him. 

Matters were not improved by two notes which he found 
lying on his table in Jermyn Street. The first was from 
a money-lender to whom he had applied, and ran as 
follows : 

* Dear Sir, 

* Having made inquiries, we find there is no doubt 
that Lord Munstock was married on the 23rd of April, 
1 87 1, and that he has three sons and a daughter. We 
regret to say that, under the circumstances, we do not feel 
justified in advancing you any further sums. 

* We remain, sir, 

* Your obedient servants, 
'Tucker & Cross.' 

■ 

Eustace tore it up with an expression of disgust. 
The other was dated from the Alexandra Hotel, and ran 
thus : 

'Beloved Friend, 

* Since we parted a great change has come over 
my soul ; the old things have passed away, and' all things 
are become new. I was converted, thanks be to the Lord, 
at the ninth hour of the third day of the fifth month, by the 
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ministry of Brother Jonathan George, of whom you may 
have heard. Since then I have placed my fortune (the 
earthly dross that ruins many souls) in the hands of the 
brotherhood, to be spent on the erection of a college in 
Massachusetts, for the education of boys in the principles 
of the faith, and all that I can now call my own is a 
monthly stipend which I have by their bounty. I have 
come by their desire to gather hints from the collegiate in- 
stitutions of the mother country, but return very shortly to 
the United States. I would gladly discharge my obligation 
towards you, but I am assured I can best do so by praying 
that you may leave the paths of the world, which lead to 
the pit of destruction, and become even such a one as he 
who now humbly signs himself 

* Your sincere well-wisher, 

•Septimus Chandos.' 

The exclamation with which Eustace Simmonds threw 
down this communication was too strong for ears polite, 
and he stood in moody silence leaning on the chimney- 
piece. 

' Ah, good morning, Simmonds 1 I thought I should 
catch you before yoa went out I'm come round to tell 
you that there's to be a meeting of the committee at four 
this afternoon, and that the day is to be fixed a week earlier 
than the one we thought of,' said a voice cheerfully ; and 
looking round he saw Percy Lane, his coadjutor in the 
management of the water-party. 

• I thought there were to be no more meetings this week,' 
responded Eustace, rousing himself, and accosting his un- 
welcome visitor cordially. * Why is the day put on ?* 

' Oh, the first clashes with something at Hurlingham, and 
now the weather is warm it doesn't matter* I've been 
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whipping up some of the f;llovra who haven't paid yet, and 
we must settle which band to have, and who is to do the 
luncheon, and no end of other details. You can come at 
four, I suppose i^ 

' Yes. I'm going down to the office now, but I shall get 
away by then, or soon after, I dare say.' 

'All right I shall see you later, then. Good-bye.' 
And the young men parted. 




CHAPTER XV. 



' Neither is this Second Fruit of Friendship, in opening the 
Understanding, restrained only to such Friends, as are able to 
give a Man Counsell : (They indeed are best) But even without 
that, a Man learneth of Himselfe, and bringeth his owneThoughts 
to Light, and Whetteth his Wits as against a Stone, which 
itselfe cuts not. In a word, a Man were better relate to himself, 
to a Statua, or Picture, than to suffer his Thoughts to passe in 
Smother/— -Bacon. 



On the eventful day of the coach-party Mrs. Menteith had 
taken great pains to cultivate EfSe's acquaintance, and 
before they separated had asked her to ' bring Christine to 
her little afternoon " at home." ' 

Mrs. Carew had accepted, rather to Christine's surprise. 

'You will find a very dififerent set of people at her house 
to those you are used to.' 

* All the better,' replied she. ' I have long ago given up 
Aunt Mary's " shibboleths." I like a party that is not in 
the old, old groove. The guests may " take " tea, or even 
" take lunch," or say and do anything short of eating peas 
with their knife, and I remain perfectly unmoved ; indeed, 
so rapidly is my toleration increasing, that next year I expect 
to draw the line on the further side, of the peas.' 
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At four o'clock Effie and her husband were to call for her, 
but when she went down to join them, she found that 
Edward Carew had come instead of his brother. * Maurice 
was so busy, that I have brought Edward instead : do you 
think Mrs. Menteith will mind ?' 

* Oh, no ; not at all ;' said Christine. 

At the top of the stairs they were met by Peter, who ex- 
claimed, * Thank goodness that youVe come at last My 
mother's got such a crew of old bores in there that I really 
couldn't stay in the room with them.' 

They entered, and found a forlorn-looking party of ladies, 
old and young, sitting in stiff discomfort on the settees that 
nearly surrounded the walls. 

* Mrs. Menteith does not know how to arrange her room,' 
was Effie's mental comment as she and her companions were 
disposed of on a vacant settee, and felt the same chilly 
silence creep over them which had already fallen on the 
earlier arrivals. 

* Hudson, bring some tea to Mrs. Carew.' Mrs. Menteith 
thought it vulgar to have a tea-table in the room, and pre- 
ferred having cups of tepid tea carried about by Hudson. 

* Isn't it awful ?' whispered Peter to Christine. 

' I am afraid,' said a young lady at that moment, it^ing with 
the courage of desperation, * that papa will be waiting for his 
ride if I don't go home.' 

* And I, too, must run away,' said a portly mamma, pre- 
paring, now the first move was made, to escape with her 
three daughters. 

' And Charlie is coming up for his exeat, and I am obliged 
to meet him at Waterloo,' remarked another lady. * Good- 
bye, Mrs. Menteith, and pray remember my Thursdays.' 

*Are they all going P thought Effie. But no, a few 
remained at wider intervals than before. 
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EfEe could stand it no longer. 'May I come and sit 
near that delicious plate of violets, Mrs. Menteith?' she 
said, moving to a more central spot. * Are they not a very 
unusual colour?* 

One or two of the victims came near to examine them, 
and when they were reseated, they found themselves at more 
practicable distances from one another. 

* Now we want a subject,' thought Mrs. Carew. * Let us 
try infection ; there is nothing so good.' 

* Have you heard,* she asked, * that Mrs. Lumley's ball 
has had to be put off, because her second girl has got the 
scarlet fever?' 

* I do not think I know the Lumleys,' replied Mrs. Men- 
teith. 

'They live in Grosvenor Street,' said Effie; *and the 
eldest daughter has just come out. They were to have given 
a ball next Monday, and now this has stopped it' 

* How very vexatious 1' said Mrs. Vandeur, a well-dressed 
and pretty, but rather faded, woman ; * that will shut the 
poor girl up for the whole year.' 

' Oh, I dare say in three weeks' time they will be able to 
move her sister to the sea,' remarked Mrs. Langley. 

* But I assure you that scarlet fever infection lasts much' 
longer than that ; it is not like the measles, you know. A 

friend of mine ' And then followed a story which lasted 

at least five minutes, and was then succeeded by another 
equally long from Mrs. Langley, after which everyone grew 
excited about the respective merits of ' Condy ' and carbolic 
acid, and discussed the question with such warm partisan- 
ship, that Efiie was quite delighted with the success of 
her manoeuvre. 

Meanwhile Edward Carew and Christine were carrying on 
a separate conversation. She was describing to him th^ 

II— 9 
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Druidical remains and other noteworthy points in the vicinity 
of Falconbridge, and he was beginning to think they must 
be so interesting as to be worth a visit — not now, but later 
in the summer. 

* Would you take me to see them, if I came down for a 
day or two when you are home again ?* he asked. 

And she replied, with her most winning smile, * How can 
you ask such a thing ! Of course I should be only too 
delighted.' 

Peter Menteith was sitting on the music-stool, strumming 
with his short thick fingers on the cover of the pianoforte, 
and looking as if something were very much amiss. He had 
meant Christine to talk to him, and here she was quite 
absorbed with that miserable curate. What the girls always 
find in the parsons, he could not imagine, and this one 
looked an especial fool, he thought. At last he could con- 
tain himself no longer. * Miss Ransome,' he said, 'do come 
to the window and see this new fern.' 

Both Christine and Edward were annoyed at this inter- 
ruption ; they had been getting on so very comfortably that 
neither wished to be disturbed. Edward, indeed, felt he 
should like to do something — ^he didn't know exactly what, 
but something extremely unclerical — to punish the inter- 
fering impertinence of the fellow; and Christine, though she 
could not refuse to move, rose with a tardy compliance that 
clearly expressed her displeasure. 

Arrived at the window, she found no new fern at all. 
' Why, these were all there weeks ago 1' she exclaimed 
crossly. * What did you call me for ?' 

* Don't be so hard on one,' he said plaintively ; and then, 
seeing her about to move away, he added, with a wish to 
keep her, * Have you brought the programme of the concert 
fpr which you asked i|s to take tickets^ 
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*Yes/ she answered, less pettishly; 'here it is;' and, 
taking an envelope from her pocket, she gave it to him. 

* We will go in for five places,' he said, wishing to pro- 
pitiate her ; * will that do ?• 

' Indeed, it will more than do,' she said cordially ; ' it is 
most kind and liberal of you.' 

Poor Peter was always unfortunate. Seeing that her 
manner was warmer towards him than it had been for some 
time, he seized the opportunity to make a most injudicious 
remark. *I say,' he suddenly observed, *what was that 
young parson talking to you about P 

' I should like to know what that is to you !' she retorted 
haughtily. 

* Why haven't you said one word to me since you came 
in y he went on, going firom bad to worse. 

* I suppose it is for me to decide whom I will talk to !* 
she replied, all her acerbity returning. 

* Christine, do you know you make me very miserable ?' 
said the poor fellow in a shaky voice. ' I wish you would 
give me a right to interfere with whom you speak to.' 

This was not a happy way of putting the thing, and the 
young lady walked off with great dignity, after firing a 
parting shot * You have no right whatever ; and I must 
beg you will not call me by my Christian name.' 

* I'd marry Esmd Beech to spite her, only I believe it's 
just what she'd like best,' sighed Peter to himself, as he re- 
turned to his music-stool. 

It was wonderful, seeing that Christine had by no means 
decided not to become Mrs. Peter Menteith, how recklessly 
she behaved towards her admirer. If he had left her to 
herself, and not forced his attentions on her, she might have 
been less repellent to him ; but he was so anxiously watch- 
ful whenever she spoke to any one else, and so visibly dis- 
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tressed when she neglected him, that she knew to the full 
the strength of her hold over him, and was aware that, she 
might safely show all the petulance and ill-humour which 
were excited in her by his awkward remarks, his conceited 
manner, and his exacting jealousy. 

When she rejoined the rest, the discussion about the 
terrors of infection was over \ and the coach-party was being 
talked of. 

* How sweet Miss Loder looked f Mrs. Menteith was 
observing. 

* Yes ; I thought her looking especially pretty that day. 
She is not used to London, and son^e country breezes freshen 
up her colour.' 

* And her little white hat was so particularly becoming. 
Is she still in mourning for her aunt ?' 

* Yes. She means to wear it six months. You see, she 
was more like a mother than anything else to her.' . 

* Ah I to be sure ! Mrs. Manton was looking very hand- 
some too; but what an inappropriate dress she had 
on!' 

' I am not fond of those tight white jerseys, I must con- 
fess,' said Effie. 

* And how she went on with Mr. Escrick ! I was quite 
ashamed of her. Mr. Manton does not mind, so I suppose 
one has no right to speak ; but, really, I was perfectly dis- 
gusted. Were not you, Christine f 

* Oh, poor little woman,' replied Christine, * I think she 
meant no harm ; it is just her way of amusing herself.' 

'Always gentle 1' exclaimed Mrs. Menteith, who for Peter's 
sake never missed an opportunity of paying a compliment 
to Christine. * You are a lesson to us, dear. Perhaps I 
was hard.' 

Effie was getting dreadfully bored, and a spirit of malice 
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prompted her to torment Mrs. Menteith a little, by ap- 
pealing to her for her views on a less restricted question. 

* I always wonder/ she said, *to what extent one is justi- 
fied in speaking out plainly what one thinks about one's 
neighbours. You apparently consider it is wrong to say 
anything against them under any circumstances, Mrs. 
Menteith ?' 

*Well, rather, isn't it?* replied Mrs. Menteith. *It is 
better to say something kind about them, I suppose.* 

' I am not sure it is not best to give one's real opinion, if 
one speaks of them at all.' 

* Perhaps so. 

' " Truth can be blamed, 
But it can't be shamed," * 

replied Mrs. Menteith. 

* It seems to me/ continued she, * that good people make 
a mistake when they feel themselves bound to point out all 
their acquaintance's virtues, and keep silence on their 
failings. By doing so they forget their share in the forma- 
tion of the unwritten code, " Public Opinion ;" and if the 
theory were pushed to an extreme, that great moral force 
would come to be the expression of the views held by the 
least worthy portion of the community.' 

5 That is quite true,' said Edward; 'but you must admit 
that the habit of fault-finding, just as a pleasant occupation, 
is a far more common danger, and there is nothing more 
odious.' 

* Yes, that is precisely what I think, Mr. Carew,' said Mrs. 
Menteith, feeling that at any rate it must be safe to side 
with a clergyman on such a subject. 

* I quite agree with you,' said Effie; *and after all, seeing 
the difficulty there is in keeping clear of both extremes in 
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talking of people, I dare say the best thing is to say very 
little about them.' 

' But what else is there to talk about, dear Mrs. Carew ?* 
asked Mrs. Menteith. * There are people at all the dinners, 
and flower-shows, and concerts, which one goes to; one 
cannot talk of them without talking of the people.' 

* No, that is true,' replied Edward ; * and that is one 
reason why I should like every one to take more interest in 
general subjects, and less in individual objects.' 

* Talking of objects,' said Mrs. Menteith, * what an object 
Lady Vancouver had made of herself last week at the 
bazaar ! How could she put that bright blue on that pale 
green dress ? I may remark this to you, as you think it is 
right to say what one likes of one's friends.' 

Effie gave a little impatient tap with her foot, and was 
preparing to answer ; but her brother-in-law launched forth 
into such an eloquent disquisition on the exact shades of 
blue and green that suit each other, and showed such a con- 
summate knowledge of the subject, that Mrs. Menteith was 
delighted with him; and they all discussed what their 
hostess called * high art ' till it was time to go. 

After they had deposited Christine in Hertford Street, 
and were driving homewards, Edward said : 

* Effie, why would you persecute that unfortunate woman 
with your moral speculations on " too little," " too much," 
and "just right" of charity? She must be lying down at 
thfs moment with wet rags on her head, and sal-volatile by 
her side. It really was too cruel.' 

' I couldn't help it,' replied Effie, laughing. ' There is 
an evil spirit within me that sometimes drives me to pro- 
pound such questions to people of that sort. I know all 
the time that they hate me for it, but they do put on such 
curious faces of puzzledom, that I can't withstand it Be- 
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sides, it is a great interest to me to find out what different 
sorts of views different sets of people hold on the same 
subject' 

^You must have known quite well that Mrs. Menteith 
would have had no views on those matters. No, it was 
pure mischief, Efiie j you needn't pretend that a love of 
philosophical research was at the bottom of it' 

* Well, anyhow, you amply made up by your knowledge of 
serges and twills. Where did you get it ?* 

' I haven't ministered for five years to the spiritual needs 
of ladies, old and young, without picking up that sort of 
thing,' said Edward laughing. ' It came to my rescue to- 
day, for I could not speak in such company of anything 
about which I felt strongly. It vexes me so to see that 
look of puzzledom which amuses you, and to hear those 
mal h propos remarks. Really, Effie, I can't get over my 
astonishment at you. Your sensibilities must be coated 
with rhinoceros-hide 1' 

* Or your temper with gold-beater's leaf, my dear Edward 1' 
•Well perhaps so; we need not settle which. It is 

curious/ he went on, after a pause, ' that such people should 
be related to Christine Ransome. I wonder what she 
feels about their being her belongings ?' 

* I think she knows what they are ; but I am not at all 
sure that she doesn't mean eventually to marry the son.' 

* To marry the son ! Who ? That fellow with the 
freckles ? Impossible, Effie ! You are joking P 

* Not at all. It is clear that he is very much taken with her, 
and I suspect she is trying to make up her mind to him.' 

' She would never do such a thing \ and I can see nothing 
even on his side. He hardly spoke to her.' 

' Didn't you see him call her to look at a fern in the 
window? That was only to get her away from you. I 
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don't think she wanted to go, but she couldn't help it \ and 
then they squabbled for a few minutes, and parted in a huff/ 

' No, I didn't remark all this. But, Effie, you don't think 
she cares for him ? She can't 1' 

' No, I am sure she does not They are always quarrelling, 
I believe. But, you see, her people are poor, and her 
mother is very anxious that she should make a good mar- 
riage ; so she may be persuaded/ 

' Then you think some one else might satisfy the parents, 
and possibly herself?' 

' I. have very little doubt of it. Who is the " some one 
else " ? — yourself, Edward?' 

* Don't tell any one, Effie ; but I was wondering if I should 
have a chance.' 

* Well,' said his sister-in-law, * I think there is the making 
of a good woman in her, and that you would have a great 
deal of influence over her. But do set to work at once, and 
try and make yourself agreeable, or there is no saying what 
may happen with Peter.' 

* Do you know at all what — what — if she likes me, I mean, 
just in a friendly way ? — that she has no aversion to me, in 
short ?* 

* No j she always speaks of you with great liking ; but 1 
am sure she has no idea of what you have told me.' 

And then they arrived at home, and Effie went upstairs in 
a meditative mood. How strange that Edward should take 
a fancy to Christine; and, above all, to Christine when 
Maude was by ! Maude was in so many respects the sort 
of girl she thought would have attracted him. She could 
share his interests, and be a real companion to him. But 
Christine 1 She was so much more commonplace, and she 
was so self-conscious and afl'ected, and not a bit more pretty 
than Maude. 
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Effie did not make allowance for the charms of Christine's 
submissive, pleading manner, the timid glances of her lovely 
fringed eyes, the deference to the person with whom she 
was speaking, which was a perpetual unspoken homage. 

Maude's was a much simpler nature ; she never said a 
word, or looked a look for effect, and never tried to impress 
others with her high opinion of them. She was one of those 
rare persons who have but one manner for home and 
abroad ; one for the empty room and the full one. A man 
is very safe who chooses such a girl ; for such as she is, such 
she will remain when transplanted to his fireside — when the 
hone3anoon has long waned, and the trousseau is worn out. 
But it is quite comprehensible that, for the moment, men 
find more charm in the girls who show a greater desire to 
please them ; whose little airs and graces are assumed with 
a view to attract attention, and who solicit admiration by 
their soft smiles, pretty quick glances, and innocent wiles. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

* With what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal !' 

Much Ado about Nothing, 



* Hadn^t you better run through your songs, Maude ?* said 
Lady Loder the following day, after luncheon. *Lady 
Eltonreigh is coming, and you will be sure to have to sing.' 

Maude was feeling listless and gloomy, and a quantity of 
afternoon visitors, and three long hours of music and small- 
talk, did not offer a cheering prospect An hour ago she 
had felt an almost unconquerable inclination to plead a bad 
headache, and escape upstairs till dinner-time, but the fresh 
supply of moral strength which is often bom of a cutlet and 
a glass of claret had come to her aid, and she had resolved to 
go through with the afternoon's business. The idling of her 
cousin's parties was enervating when they were looked on 
as a pleasure ; she felt it would be bracing now that it had 
become a sacrifice. So she fetched her portfolio, and prac- 
tised her most cheerful and merry songs — ^the others made 
her feel too sad — and afterwards sat down and read her book 
with all the attention she could command. 

It was still almost too soon to expect any visitors, and 
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neither Lady Loder nor Christine were in the room when 
the footman announced * Sir Walter Grenville.' 

Maude greeted him with evident pleasure. The sight of 
him carried her back to old days, when all went smoothly 
with her, and there were no bothers and worries in her life. 

* I've come early,' he said, * but I mean to stay late, if you 
will let me. I was so much obliged to Lady Loder for her 
invitation. I called a few days ago, but you were all out, 
and I did not leave a card, as I thought I would come again.' 

* Have you had any news from Ireland ?' 

* No ; we shall never hear any more of that affair, I sus- 
pect. Of course, everyone in the parish knows who fired the 
shot, but as usual no one will tell. I've been spending my 
morning at Veitch's, among the hot-houses. I am afraid I 
have been very extravagant, but I could not resist buying a 
quantity of flowers, and sending them down to Shustone. 

* But you are not going to the country yet, are you ?' she 
asked. ' I thought you were so fond of London that nothing 
would tempt you away before July.' 

' Oh dear, no ! I have not the slightest intention of leaving 
London for a long time yet. All the people I most want to 
see are here now.' He looked closely at her, but she did 
not appear to have noticed the last remark ; and though to 
Sir Walter it was full of meaning, to her there was no especial 
signification in it 

* How are all your works getting on at Shustone ?* 

^ I am ashamed to say I hardly know. I was tremendously 
keen about them at one time, and now I feel as if I didn't 
care much what was happening to them.' 

' Surely, that is a pity ; it must be so interesting to watch 
them.' 

< Do you think so ?' he said eagerly. < You like tb?tt sort of 
tiling, do you P 
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' I think I should if I had it to do,' replied Maude; ' but 
Selby has been kept in such perfect order for years, that 
there is never anything to do but the very smallest, least 
prepossessing jobs/ 

* I want to ask you a question,' he said, suddenly changing 
the subject * Perhaps you will think I have no right to ask 
it, but I want so much to know. Are you happy here ? I 
have often wondered.* 

* It is very good of you to think about it,' she said shakily, 
for the troubles she had been going through had told upon her 
nerves. * Yes, I am quite happy ; my cousin is very good 
to me, and I have everything I can possibly want. And 
yet,' she went on, with an outburst of sadness, *at times I 
feel so lonely, and as if all I had ever cared for had been lost 
years ago. I do so long for home.' 

' Poor little thing 1' he said softly, with indescribable 
tenderness in his eyes ; but he spoke so low that Maude, 
who was trying to repress her tears, did not catch the words. 
He rose from his chair and walked nervously about the room, 
and no one could say what more he might have added, had 
not Christine tripped lightly into the room, followed by 
Lady Loder, who welcomed Sir Walter gladly. 

* And what have you been doing lately ?' she asked. 

' 1 was just telling Miss Loder,' answered he, with the 
unnecessary prevarication suggested by a bad conscience. * I 
have been revelling in Veitch's hot-houses all the morning, 
and ruining myself in plants. Yesterday I was down at 
Kew — I am flower-mad just now, you will say ; and last 
night I went to a party at Mrs. Talmash's.' 

* Was it pleasant ?' 

' I found very few friends, but I amused myself by watch- 
ing the manners and customs of the English in the presence 
of distinguished foreigners. There was a " Heathen Chinee" 
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of exalted rank among the guests, and it was very fiinny to 
watch the mixture of awe and curiosity with which he inspired 
the rest' 

* I suppose he could not speak English ?' 

* Not a word. He was led about by an interpreter, and I 
stood and listened to the observations made by the victims 
who were captured and introduced.' 

* It was quite enough to drive all their wits away.' 

' Yes, quite ; and so apparently it did. The three first 
asked if he did not find our climate very cold, and the fourth 
struck out in a new line, and inquired ^' What he thought of 
England ?" — a rather comprehensive subject. The two next 
returned to the low temperature of our country, and after 
that a lady requested to be told " Why he wore a yellow 
coat ?" and " what was Chinese for yellow ?" ' 

'That was quite an original idea,' said Lady Loder, 
laughing. 

* But afterwards,' continued Sir Walter, * four people in 
succession asked if he did not find it very cold here, and 
then I got so nervous that I could not listen any more.' 

* But what was there to say besides? What remark should 
you suggest?' 

^ Shall I make a confession ? My host asked me to be 
introduced, but as no subject occurred to me except the 
chilliness of an English summer, I begged off and fled.' 

'That was too bad of you, after being so critical,' said 
Christine ; * you should have entertained the Chinaman with 
half an hour's brilliant conversation.' 

' And it is horrid of you to have put me out of conceit 
with that meteorological observation,' said Lady Loder. 
' As you have made your confession, I will make mine : it 
is the one thing I always say when I am presented to any 
Eastern ^andee/ 
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' Oh, I shouldn't give it up in your place on any account, 
I mean to bring it boldly out on the next occasion ; only, 
having just heard it made a dozen times^ familiarity had for 
the moment bred contempt I would not for any consider- 
ation debar myself from any of the well-worn remarks that 
have been '^ tried and found faithful" One has a whole 
host of them that come in most serviceably/ 

* Now be quiet, Sir Walter ; I refuse to be put out of con- 
ceit with any more of my conversation. I am certain the 
things you are going to quote are just those I always say.' 

* Oh na! I am sure you are much more original \ but I 
could not get on without the observations which are the 
classics of British conversation. For example, if a young 
lady tells one she has never been abroad, of course one 
exclaims, " How I envy you I What a pleasure in store !" I 
have always said it, and I mean to go on doing so to the 
end of the chapter. Why should one try to steal a march 
on one's neighbours, by paying better things than they?* 

Here several sets of visitors came in, and very soon all 
the chairs in the centre of the room were filled. If Sir 
Walter had expected to enjoy much of Maude's society, he 
was disappointed. She moved hither and thither among 
the guests, and talked with each fresh arrival about the 
amateur play which was to be given that evening at the 
Gaiety, the chances of a thunder-storm, and the comparative 
claims of tea and iced coffee to being the most refreshing 
beverage on a hot'.day. Three such respectable subjects 
will suffice for an afternoon party at any time, and Maude 
was far too preoccupied to care to start anything else. For 
a while Sir Walter remained in his place, and listened as one 
lady after another came in, remarking, ' We were quite glad 
to get here without a storm, it looks so heavy / or, *I suppose 
you are going to the Gaiety to-night ?* But presently he 
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grew tired of his position, and retired to the doorway, where 
he stood and watched Maude. First he thought she seemed 
quite happy, and was unreasonably vexed to find her so. 
Then he thought she looked bored, which pleased him no 
better. Being bored, like being cross, is inexcusable in a 
woman, though perfectly natural in the stronger half of 
creation. Sir Walter's usual genial mood had deserted him ; 
he felt captious and critical Of one thing, at any rate, he 
was certain — Miss Loder was the handsomest girl he had 
seen since he had been in London, and her voice was softer, 
and her hands were whiter and more shapely, and her hair 
of a finer colour than any voice, hands, and hair that he 
had come across for many a long day. And then her brown 
eyes with the blue whites I It made you feel queer all over 
when she turned them upon you ; and yet she seemed as 
unconscious of their effect as if the old nursery saying were 
true, * It doesn't matter what your eyes look like, as long as 
you can see well with them.* Why, most women, with only 
half her good looks, would be posing in every imaginable 
attitude ; and though it was amusing enough to see them at 
their little dodges for attracting admiration, there was some- 
thing splendid in this girl, who let herself be worshipped, as 
the half-dozen young men present were worshipping her, 
and seemed perfectly unaware of the fact all the while. That 
girl should be his wife, or no other. 

Very tired Maude felt before it was all over, and again 
the temptation arose to plead headache, and remain away 
firom the party to which they were going that evening ; but 
again her flagging spirits revived after cHnner, and she made 
no excuses, but dressed herself with additional care, just 
because she felt disposed to be satisfied with anything from 
green baize to brown hoUand, and came down with a perfect 
air of cheerfulness about her. 

12 
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They fought their way up the crowded staircase and en- 
tered the room. The first person they saw was Lady Wing- 
field, who pressed eagerly through the crush and exclaimed, 
^ Oh, Lady Loder, what do you think of this shocking news 
about Eustace Simmonds P' 

' What news F asked Lady Loder, astonished. 

* Edith,' whispered Nora Wingfield, who had heard the 
reports which were current about Miss Loder and Mr. Sim- 
monds, ^ let us tell her about it and see how she looks. — 
Isn't it dreadful I' she went on, turning to Maude. * He has 
gone off, frightfully in debt, with all the money standing in 
his name for the Maidenhead party T And she peered 
curiously in her face. 

But Maude's countenance did not alter. Some one had 
gone off with some money. Some one she knew. Some 
one called Eustace Simmonds. By-and-by would be the 
time to take it in ; now was the time to talk of it. She must 
not take it in now. 

'(Dreadful, if it is true,' she said, quite naturally; 'but is 
it really so ? Do tell me all about it.' 

' Oh yes ; there is no doubt of it. When the meeting was 
held, he attended, and helped to make all the necessary 
arrangements ; but last night he was gone, no one knows 
where, and had drawn out all the money from the bank.' 

* Mamma never liked him,' chimed in her sister; 'she 
always said there was something queer about him.' 

'It is a tenible story/ said Maude. 'I should have 
thought he was the last person in the world to do such a 
thing.' 

' You knew him very well, didn't you P inquired Edith 
Wingfield. 

' Yesy I thought so ; bat apparently I did not' 

< He is in debt evexywhere*' 
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' And had quarrelled with his father, so that he would 
give no more help.' 

* I had heard that they did not get on well together.' 

* There can't have been anything between them/ said 
Nora, disappointed, as they turned away. * She never would 
have taken the news so quietly.' 

All over the room the same thing was going on. The 
amateur play, the thunder-storm, both were forgotten, and 
everywhere was heard, * What a shocking story this is about 
Eustace Simmonds !' ' I always disliked him 1' ' Wasn't 
there something very disgraceful at Homburg about cards ?' 
* Had he not a young ward who mysteriously disappeared F 
•Was not a relation of his transported for life?' — together 
with a dozen other possible and impossible tales about his 
past history and his connections ; and all Maude's friends 
came to talk to her about it, and, according to the custom 
common among young ladies, to •see how she looked' 

Lady Loder thought to herself, • Well, if Maude ever had 
any penchant that way, she certainly must be cured by this ;' 
and having watched her young charge talking cheerfully, 
first to one and then to another, and noticing that she never 
avoided the subject, and always said the right little triviality 
about it, she decided that Effie had given her a needless 
fright the day of the coach-party, and that there never had 
been any danger at alL 

But she did not see her young charge after they got home^ 
and she had taken ofif her gown and wreath and had sat 
down to think. At first, even then, she hardly realized 
what had happened ; but all in a moment it flashed in upon 
the very centre of her brain and heart One after another 
the most opposite sensations coursed through her mind* 
Shame for him, shame for herself; anger that he should 

12 — a 
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have so deceived her ; intense pity for the man who had 
brought himself thus to sin and shame ; a trembling horror 
at the thought of what such a man might have become to 
her ; a passing moment of self-upbraiding, as if it were all 
her fault, if by her rejection she had driven him to this ; an 
awestruck sense of the nearness of the crime, which she had 
often read of in newspapers, but had never contemplated 
as possible among people of her own class; — all these 
thoughts succeeded one another ; and 'then a sudden chill 
fear came upon her — ^he might be caught and tried, and 
found guilty and sentenced ! 

And then the sound of those babbling tongues rose in her 
ears — the gay chatter of a thoughtless crowd to whom the 
news of a crime is a pleasurable excitement, the ruin of a 
friend a mere nine days' wonder ; and she recollected her 
own light remarks and callous manner, and cried shame^ 
poor child! on what, in her bitterness, she called her 
flippancy. And she thought how to-morrow would come, 
with the same gossip and surmises on the part of those she 
would meet, and the same outward calmness and levity on 
her own ; and how it would all go on the day after, and the 
day after, and the day after that ; and then his face that she 
had looked into and trusted came before her, and she leant 
her head on her hand and sobbed, *0h, how could you 
deceive me so ! It was cruel, cruel, cruel P And there she 
sat, cold and rigid and miserable, till late in the night 

But the aggravations to her sorrow which Maude had 
expected from external circumstances, were spared her. The 
following day was Sunday, and it rained in such torrents 
that, except a rush in an ulster to the nearest church, there 
was no question of going out, and no visitors came to see 
them j and Monday's post brought the news of the death of 
an old Scotch cousin of Lady Loder'& 
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* So tiresome,* said that lady, * that it should happen just 
now. I haven't seen old Anne McCleane for ten years; 
but Scotch people are so strict about relationships, they 
would no doubt be scandalized if I went out before the 
funeral. I am afraid you will lose two balls and a concert, 
Maude, for I don't see how she can be buried before 
Thursday or Friday. Well, it can't be helped !' 

Poor Maude heaved a sigh of relief, and said : * Don't 
think of it on my account, Cousin Mary, please. I am 
quite sure we had better stay in till the funeral is over,' 

' I am so glad for your sake,' said Christine, kindly, when 
next she was alone with Maude, * that there will be a little 
quiet this week. You look so tired ; a rest will do you good.' 
It was all she dared say to show her sympathy, for her 
friend was reserved and shy; but the remark, and the 
caress which accompanied it, made Maude understand that 
Christine felt for her. 

Later in the day Effie arrived, and on hearing of Miss 
McCleane's death, begged that, as all going out was sus- 
pended, Maude should be allowed to come and pay her 
long-promised visit; and though no one could precisely 
recollect when, and by whom, the visit had been promised, 
there seemed to be a vague idea that it had been talked of. 
So Maude put together the few things she wanted, and went 
off to Lower Belgrave Street, feeling that it would be a 
change and pleasant repose to be with the Carews; and 
Christine remained to keep Lady Loder company. 

Two surprises-, one small and one great, fell to Miss 
Ransome's share that day. The first was the discovery, in 
her blotting-book, of the concert programme which she 
thought she had given to Peter ; the second was the contents 
of a note from her mother, which came by the afternoon 
post, and which were as follows : 
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* My darling Christine, 

* So, after all, you have got from your fine friends all, 
and more than all, I asked ! I declare the bit of bacon in 
my mouth half choked me when I saw twenty notes fall out 
of the envelope at breakfast. And to send them quite 
anonymous, too I How delicate ! You know, my dear, 
how I always support the aristocracy ; they have a tasty way 
of doing things that other people have not. 

* " Daddy," says I, as soon as I had got the bacon to go 
straight, " here's luck ! A hundred pounds, as I live." So 
your father was up, and to my side in a minute, and turning 
over the envelope. " It's a mistake," he says ; " I won't have 
those notes used." But then I took up the piece of paper 
they had been wrapped round with, and on it was written, 
" From a sincere friend," and your father he had to give in. 

* How glad I was I had refused to pay part of the baker's 
bill last week, and had bought Bee a new hat for the fete 
instead ; for now I can pay the baker in full, and the other 
tradesmen besides ; and see if I don't take my custom from 
that impudent fellow, the butcher ! 

* If you could drop a word of thanks, genteelly ^ Christine, 
do it, my dear. Of course the gift was from Lady Loder, 
though the hand was not hers—no doubt through delicacy, 
I would write myself, but that I fear it might offend her. 

* In haste, 

*Your affectionate mother, 

* Arabella Ransome. 

* P.S. — That uppish girl Charlotte, who was maid here, 
fell down the back stairs before she had been a week at 
Mrs. Skipton's, and broke her leg. I say it was a judgment 
on her for the way she behaved to me about the mutton. 

*P.S. — I think I shall have a bit of news to tell you soon, 
but I won't say what, for it often spoils those things.' 
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At first, Christine was intensely puzzled by her mother's 
communication. As she had never mentioned the straitened 
circumstances of her family to LaLdy Loder, it was highly 
improbable that the packet of notes sliould have been from 
her. True, she might have suspected that such a gift would 
be welcome, but Christine knew her hostess well enough to 
be aware that it would never have occurred to her to send 
it anonymously. She was not in the slightest degree 
ostentatious, but she never would have thought of making a 
mystery of her present, had it been from her. On the other 
hand, who else could have been the donor? 

Suddenly a thought struck her which made her cheeks flush 
crimson. She sprang from her chair, and, in a hurry that 
was very unlike her usual quiet gliding movements, rushed 
upstairs two steps at a time. She flung the wardrobe door 
open, and thrust her hand into the pocket of the gown she 
had worn on the day of Mrs. Menteith's tea. It was empty. 
She ran to the drawer where she kept her odds and ends, 
and routed through it, turning everything topsy-turvy. 'Then 
I did give it him !' she exclaimed, with tears of vexation 
scalding her eyelids. 

It was all too clear now ! The envelope which she had 
bestowed on Mr. Peter Menteith a few days ago had con- 
tained, not the programme which she had meant to give 
him, but her mother's letter; and Peter, glad to lay her 
under an obligation, had answered Mrs. Ransome's pressing 
appeal by forwarding double the sum mentioned in her 
note. 

Grief and shame overpowered her. She knew that if she 
wrote home and explained her mistake, her mother would 
flatly refuse to return the money, and would merely con- 
gratulate herself on the fact that her daughter had secured 
an admirer whose devotion could be turned to such profit- 
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able account. This was the point of view from which she 
herself would formerly have looked at the matter, and she 
blushed hotly as she remembered it. Truly, Christine had 
changed much in the last two months. 

She was very angry with Peter for reading a letter which 
was never intended for his eyes, and she felt overwhelmed 
with confusion as she reflected that, to his unrefined, money- 
loving mind, it might appear as if she had given him the 
wrong envelope on purpose. How should she be able to 
face him again ? 

She writhed under the thought. Was there no way by 
which she could repay him ? She could write to her father ; 
but the money would be paid away by the time her letter 
reached Falconbridge, and she knew he had no means of 
finding a hundred pounds at a moment's notice. She would 
ask Lady Loder for a loan. But when so much had been 
done for her, how could she ask for more ? She would sell 
her clothes ! But a minute's reflection convinced her of the 
impracticability of this scheme. 

"It seemed as if she were no longer mistress of her own 
actions — as if a hard fate had decided her, and she had only 
to carry out its dictates, and become Mrs. Peter Menteith. 
* To be bought, in fact, for a hundred pounds,' she said 
bitterly. But her whole soul rose up at the idea ; and the 
next instant she found herself planning to break with him 
and his family, and never see them again. This, however, 
she soon saw would not be very easily done ; she could not 
put an end to the intimacy without assigning any reason, 
and the true reason she could not give. After much thought 
she finally resolved that the most dignified course to pursue 
would be entirely to ignore what had passed, in the hope 
that he would think she had not discovered her mistake, and 
bad not heard of his gift. Yet, knowing him as she did, sh0 
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had small hope ihat he would be contented without a recog- 
nition of his liberality, and without giving a hint of the feel- 
ing which prompted it 

Well, there was no use shrinking at the idea; all she 
could do would be to look as unconscious as might be when 
next she met him, to avoid all UU-h-tHes^ and to suppress 
any distant allusion he might make to what had happened. 

For fear her mother's good resolution of not herself 
thanking Lady Loder should evaporate, she took up her 
pen and wrote : 

'Dear Mamma, 

' If it is Lady Loder who has made you this kind 
present, I am sure we are all greatly indebted to her ; but I 
entreat you, as the notes came anonymously, to keep to your 
determination of not writing to thank'her. If she should 
refer to the subject, I will give her our warmest acknowledg- 
ments; otherwise I, too, will be silent, especially as you 
know they may after all have been sent to you by some of 
your other friends and relations.* 

She then went on to comment on Charlotte's misfortune, 
and to beg for particulars about the piece of news so mys- 
teriously referred to, and which she could only conjecture 
would turn out to be that of Beatrix's engagement to some 
one highly approved of by the family. 




CHAPTER XVI I. 

* Some drope of piiee, thurgh thy gentilnesse, 
Upon this wrecchede woman lat thou falle.' 

Chaucer. 

* Christine/ said Lady Loder, when that young lady, having 
smoothed her ruffled feathers, reappeared in the drawing- 
room, ' I have had a note which makes a little alteration in 
my plans. Lord Glamorgan wants me to go to him, at 
Glaston, for Whitsun-week, 'and act hostess to his party. 
Maude is asked, but he says he has not room for you, so I 
am thinking that you may as well go home for ten days^ 
whilst the house is empty. I can't leave you here all alone, 
and I should be sorry to miss the party at Glaston.' 

Christine's face betokened anything but joy. 

'You don't look pleased 1 Shan't you be glad to see 
your mother? 

* Y-e-s,' said Christine slowly. And then, with a sudden 
burst, ' Oh, how shall I ever be able to bear my life at home 
again ! You don't know what it is. Lady Loder ; the noise, 
and untidiness, and the squabbling, and the children !' and 
the girl burst into tears. 

* There, there, don't, my dear 1 Please don't make a 
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scene!' ejaculated Lady Loder fretfully. She was not a 
discerning woman. Those who lived with her might eat 
their hearts out with grief, and, so long as they did not cry, 
or talk of it, she would be none the wiser ; but any outward 
show of feeling disturbed her equanimity, and vexed her. 
* After all, it is your home, and I am afraid I have done 
wrong in taking you out of it. But, really, you need not 
distress yourself; a pretty girl like you can have no difficulty 
in finding another one. There, there !' 

At this judicious sop to her vanity, Christine showed signs 
of returning calm. 

* You shan't stay long, if you are so anxious about it — 
only the inside of the week ; you can come back on the 
Saturday if you like. Now write and tell your mother to 
expect you, and say I shall pay your journey in order to 
make it all easy.' 

So the letter to Mrs. Ransome was reopened, and a post- 
script added, with the announcement of her impending 
visit. 

She had hardly resealed it, when a note was brought up 
from Mrs. Menteith, saying that she had called to see 
whether her darling Christine would like to accompany her 
to the flower-show at the Botanical Gardens. There was 
surely no reason, because Lady Loder had lost a relation 
whom she had never seen, that she should mope, etc., etc. 

So Christine, having previously peeped out of the window, 
and ascertained that there was no one in the carriage besides 
her cousin Augusta, sent down a message to say that she 
should be very glad to go. 

On the road to the Regent's Park, Christine happened to 
mention that she was returning home for Whitsun-week, and 
Mrs. Menteith at once burst into a storm of protestations. 

'Such a thing cannot be thought of, dearest, dearest 
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Christine. Why go all that way when you have loving friends 
in London ? Of course you will come to us in Southbourne 
Terrace. It will be delightful. Naughty, naughty girl for 
not having proposed it ! How fortunate that our visit to 
dear Lady Sandown has fallen through !' 

Christine began to think that, after all, perhaps it would 
be best to accept her cousin's invitation, when they reached 
the entrance to the Gardens, and, to her great displeasure, 
who should be seen standing there but Peter, in charge of 
an aunt of his whom she had met several times at his 
mother's parties. Mrs. Turner immediately appropriated 
Mrs. Menteith, and Peter showed every disposition to do 
the same by Christine. 

* I didn't expect to see you here,' she remarked, ungra- 
ciously. 

* Ah, duty compelled me to escort my aunt Isabella from 
her house,' he replied, with a little laugh ; * and besides,' he 
added, in an undertone, * I wasn't sure you'd have come if 
you had seen me in the carriage. Would you now ?' 

* Very possibly not,' retorted his companion. 

* Peter dear,' remarked his mother, 'Christine has half 
promised to come and spend a week with us at Whitsuntide ; 
you must use your influence to decide her.' 

* No, have you ? How awfully good of you I' he exclaimed, 
his light-grey eyes absolutely beaming with gladness. • I 
sometimes think you are more down on one than you really 
mean.' 

Unfortunate Peter ! Can nothing teach him discretion? 

* Oh, you think that, do you,' replied Christine. * Now, 
so far as you ground your opinion on this visit that your 
mother talks of, you are quite mistaken. I have already 
written home to tell them to expect me, so you see it is out 
of the question that I should come and stay with you,' 
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J^oor Peter turned pale, freckles and all. * I can't think 
how I always manage to blunder on something that makes 
you angry/ he said ruefully. * I didn't mean anything. You 
can easily write to Mrs. Ransome and say you are coming to 
us, and you know what pleasure you would be giving. I 
would do anything to please you, Christine. And I /iav€ 
done whatever I could guess — could discover — I mean, 
whatever it seemed to me would be acceptable to you.' 

Christine was aware of what his allusion was intended to 
convey, and hardened her heart 

* I don't know what you call doing what you think would 
be acceptable to me,' she said. *I wonder how often I have 
begged you not to talk of yourself or of me ; and I should 
like to know when you speak of anything else.' 

*But just promise me this one thing. You know how 
glad we should be of your visit; and I should fancy your 

people at home — just now, perhaps ' He stopped 

stammering. 

* You think my people don't want me ?' she said haughtily. 
*You are mistaken, as usual. They want me particularly, 
as I shall be able to tell you if I see you when I return 
from Falconbridge.' 

* I wish you weren't so pretty and charming, with all your 
whims,' he said sadly. * I wish you had small screwed-up 
eyes, and a niggery mouth, like Maggie Wetherby.' 

'Thank you,' replied Christine, slightly mollified, 
however. 

* If you were only a little kind to a fellow, you're just the 
sort of girl one would let trample on one, or anything 
else.' 

'What an inducement to be "a little kind"!* retorted 
Christine, sarcastically. 'How pleasant it would be 
for me i' 
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* Do you always snub people as you snub me ?* he asked 
piteously. 

*I don't "snub" anyone/ she replied; *but of course 
one is diflferent to different people/ 

If Peter had known his real interests he would have 
taken much less pains to ingratiate himself with his ' lady 
fair.' Had she seen him devoting himself to some one 
else, as likely as not she would have held out a flag of 
truce, and come to terms ; but as it was he let her feel how 
entirely his happiness was in her hands; in his efforts to 
please her he made one awkward remark after another 
which excited her displeasure, and then he cowered and 
writhed under her tart repliea 

Another person who was a good deal perturbed by the 
news of Miss Ransome's intended retirement to the country 
during the 'recess' was Edward Carew. He heard it in 
Hertford Street, and received it in blank amazement Not 
that a week's absence was any such great matter afler all, 
for his vicarage would not be ready to receive him for some 
time, and he would doubtless have many opportunities of 
meeting her after her return ; but he could not shake off" an 
impression that something might have occurred to make a 
permanent parting between Lady Loder and her young 
friend, in which case he ran the risk of seeing that fair face 
with the smiles and dimples no more. 

His first move was to call a hansom, and drive straight 
to Effie's, where he told her of his forebodings, and 
consulted her anxiously as to whether it would or would 
not be advisable to make the most of the shining hour, and 
propose to her before she left; but this Mrs. Carew 
strenuously opposed. 

*You really must not be in such a hurry,' she said; *I 
don't believe she suspects what you are thinking of. I 
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never saw anyone who was such a bad hand at making love 
as you. Why don't you pay her a little more attention? 
Peter Menteith will carry her oflf, after all, if you go on like 
this.* At which heartless taunt Edward looked so woe- 
begone that she repented, and added, * I can't believe she 
will give in to that ; but still, do bestir yourself if you wish 
to make all sure.' 

As a result of this conversation, Edward called again in 
Hertford Street later in the week, and finding Lady Loder 
out, made an excuse, and went upstairs, where he spent a 
blissful hour talking to Christine, who, in a confiding mood, 
poured the tale of her hopes, and fears, and anxieties, and 
difficulties into his sympathetic ear. 'You have all spoilt 
me here, I am afraid,' she said, looking touchingly beautiful 
as she sat on the sofa, with a tear quivering on her long 
eyelashes. Of course he assured her how much he felt for 
her, and she listened to his remarks with repressed emotion ; 
of course he gave her a little good advice about the right 
use of trials — ^how could a young clergyman do otherwise ? 
— ^and she received his admonition as if it had been an 
inspiration straight from heaven. ' I have had nobody to 
tell me these things,' she murmured. Who could have 
believed that this gentle, tender, submissive creature could 
be the same being who administered slaps to Hester at 
home, and snubs to Peter in London ? 

Before going away he learnt that Miss McCleane's 
funeral would be over on Friday, and that Christine was 
going with Lady Loder to Lady Emily Beavan's dance. 

How he wished that he had no conscientious scruples 
against ball-going for clergymen (conscientious scruples 
against anything but bazaars are certainly most inconvenient 
things) ; he would have asked for a card, and have met her 
there. However^ at any rate he could send her a bouquet 
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— which he did; and when on Saturday morning Effie 
benevolently asked him to take a note for her to her aunt's, 
Miss Ransome thanked him for his present with a down- 
cast glance that made his heart beat He further discovered 
that she had taken his bouquet to the ball in preference to 
a magnificent one from the hot-houses at Wollaston, which 
had been sent her by Peter, and which now stood as public 
property, in a glass on the drawing-room table. 

' Let me make you a stephanotis button-hole/ she said, 
ruthlessly extracting a blossom here, and a spray of fern 
there; and when Edward replied, 'Thank you; but is it 
not a pity to spoil the flowers ?* she answered, ' Oh no, not 
in the least,' and, he thought, purposely made havoc among 
them. 

He stayed as long as he could with any propriety after 
Lady Loder had given him her note, and then took it back 
to Lower Belgrave Street, feeling light at heart; whilst 
Christine read the newspaper upside down, and thought 
over and over a new idea which had just dawned upon her 
mind 
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CHAPTER XVIlI; 

* Come back, come back ! Yea, back indeed do go 
Sighs panting thick, and tears that want to flow ; 
Fond fluttering hopes upraise their useless wings, 
And wishes idly struggle in the strings.* 

Clough. 

Perhaps it was the new vision of a possible happiness which 
had floated before the imagination of Miss Ransome, that 
made it so bitterly distasteful to her to step, on the following 
Monday morning, into the cab which was to carry her off to 
King's Cross. 

She could not repress a remorseful feeling at her unwill- 
ingness to return to her own home and relations, but still 
less could she persuade herself that the prospect of being 
again with them was a pleasant one. If there had been 
enough to bear when long custom had blunted her to the 
habits and manners of her family, what would she not suffer 
now that custom had ranged itself on the other side, and 
she was used to the regularity and comforts of Lady Loder's 
well-ordered household ? 

And she would have to remain at Falconbridge for six 
days — a hundred and forty-four hours, how many minutes ? 
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But here, happily, Christine's mental arithmetic failed her. 
At any rate she would go back by the first train on the 
Saturday ; there could be no harm in that, and it would cut 
off half a day at least Her mournful meditations completely 
occupied her; she never noticed her fellow-travellers; she 
never looked out of the window at the meadows^ and woods, 
and flowery hedgerows. 

At last, after a journey of several hours, the engine once 
more slackened speed, and they drew up at the well-known 
platform. 

There stood her mother, literally shining with excitement, 
and exclaiming loudly, as each carriage crawled slowly by, 
* I do believe she isn't come, after all T 

Beatrix was not with her ; but Lotty and Florence were, 
and so was Sophy, and so was Hester. * Sophy's ears stick 
out more than ever,' was Christine's first thought ; * and how 
red they are 1* 

The four girls stood side by side, looking very hot and 
very dumpy ; and, oh horror I each had got a resplendent 
new locket, of a kind on which Christine had sometimes cast 
a pitying glance in the toy-shops in Sloane Street. A huge 
gold oval lay on each blue serge bosom, and on it rose in 
massive silver letters, the vowels O.U., crossed by a large 
spoon. 

She had not suppressed the feeling of disgust with which 
the sight had filled her, when her mother espied her, and 
with a loud cry of joy rushed to the carriage door. * Here 
she is, dear child. Oh dear 1 how glad I am to see you ! 
Kiss your sister, children ;' and the four girls, who had sud- 
denly become very shy, left off twirling the fingertips of 
their thread gloves, and presented four hard red cheeks to be 
kissed. 

Mrs. Ransome rummaged about among the luggage for 
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Christine's box. ' The 'bus is so dear/ she said ; * I have 
told Ned to step up with the barrow. You won't mind 
walking ? Bee sends her love ; she was afraid of the hot 
sun ; she tans so, you know. But my I Christine, what a 
sweet dress ! though, to be sure, you would put on your 
best to travel in. And, my dear, I hope you are pleased to 
see us again, and that you haven't grown too fine since you 
have been away.' . And so Mrs. Ransome rattled on, as she 
walked beside her daughter down the glaring white^ road 
which led from the station to Alexandra Villa. 

At the door they were met by Beatrix, who at any rate 
was a relief to the eye. Even Christine, who was in no 
admiring mood, could not help being struck with the pretti- 
ness of her face and figure, though she seemed to have 
acquired a sort of supercilious beauty-manner which her 
sister did not recollect in her. 

*How are you, Christine?* she said, rather distantly. 
' I'm very pleased to see you. I would have gone to meet 
you if there had not been such a hot sun. Come in and 
have some tea ; it is quite ready.' 

* There, child,' cried her mother, throwing open the door 
of the dining-room, which was the apartment they generally 
sat in when they had no visitors, * we've furbished up the 
room a bit, so that you won't find things different here to 
what you're accustomed to. You see, that packet of notes — ' 

But this allusion to a very disagreeable subject opened 
Christine's lips. * Well, mamma, you have made it smart !* 
— a questionable compliment that amply satisfied Mrs. Ran- 
some, and set her off again. 

^ I flatter myself this is done quite in style,' said she, 
proudly surveying the white walls spotted with gold flevirs- 
de-lis, the muslin curtains tied back with pink tarlatan, and 
the green carpet strewn with roses and ferns. ^ It is tapestry 
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Brussels/ she remarked, ' but it looks every bit as good as 
real ; and being a last year's pattern, I got it at a reduction.' 

* You always were a very clever hand at bargains, mamma,' 
said Christine, perceiving that she was expected to make 
some remark. 

* And see what the girls have done at the School of Art,' 
pursued the happy mother, wheeling round, and standing in 
a contemplative attitude to survey the pictorial possessions 
of the family. Exactly opposite to the light, hung the old 
picture of the burning ship. It had been lately revarnished^ 
so that the flames glared with redoubled fierceness, out of 
a more than ever indistinguishable background. On one 
side was a water-colour representation of some ragged and 
afflicted-looking ox-eyed daisies in a blue pot, which testified 
to the talents of Florence ; on the other, one of a forlorn and 
dejected stork, gazing at a water-lily, which bore witness to 
the genius of Lotty. * The master says Florence may come 
to exhibit in London some day/ observed Mrs. Ransome. 

Happily, just at that moment Mr. Ransome came in, and 
Christine was not obliged to answer. He greeted his 
daughter with genuine pleasure, saying, * I have felt quite 
lost without you, Chrissy. Now that I have got you back, 
I am not sure I shall be able to make up my mind to any 
more partings.' When tea was over he carried her off for a 
quiet chat, and they sauntered about together under the 
small young trees in the stuffy little garden. 

* High tea at seven,' shouted Mrs. Ransome after ttfem ; 
* and we are going to dress, because we have company.' 

* Who is coming, papa ?' inquired Christine. 

* Well,' said her father, with some hesitation, ' it's some 
one whom I'm half afraid you won't care to meet, but who 
is here a great deal now — ^Albert Palmer. Your mother io- 
sisted on asking him to-night' 
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Albert Palmer 1 This, then, was the explanation of the 
mysterious hints in the maternal letters about Beatrix's hands, 
and Beatrix's hats, and the successes ' some one' was having 
at Falconbridge. 

' Is he engaged to Bee ?' she asked, in a rather disgusted 
tone of voice. 

* No, not engaged ; but your mother thinks he is very 
likely to ask her/ 

* Oh, father !' cried Christine, suddenly turning scarlet, *do 
you think Bee has told him about that letter ; — you know — 
the letter I wrote the morning Lady Loder's note came ?* 

* Surely not,' replied Mr. Ransome ; * she would never do 
such a thing/ 

But Christine felt less certain, and the thought that this 
episodie in her existence, which she would have fain hidden 
even from her own recollection, had been divulged, and 
joked about by her sister and the person from whom of all 
others she would most have wished to conceal it, rankled in 
her mind. However, she said nothing, and merely asked 
* Does Bee like hiiii ?' 

* Oh yes, I fancy so. And, of course, as your mother 
says, it would be a good thing to have her well eettled. Still, 
Chrissy, though it may be prejudice, I can't bear the young 
man. He has patronizing, stuck-up manners and genteel 
airs that I can't endure. His old father, Stephen Palmer, 
who measured calico and flannel, and handed them across 
his own counter, and was not ashamed of standing there, 
was twice as much a gentleman.' 

At half-past six Christine went in to unpack her box, but 
she found that her sisters had been beforehand with her. 
They had purloined her key, and had taken out her things ; 
they had tried them all on in turn, and had then strewn them 
about on chairs^ bed, and the floo;^. 
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With difficulty she restrained her temper, and reduced the 
room to something like order, and then began to dress, 
among a shower of questions from Beatrix, as to her parties, 
balls, and admirers ; but on this last subject Christine was 
very reticent, or, as her sister expressed it, *very cross.' If 
Bee had been less pressing she might have told her about 
Mr. Peter Menteith's attentions, though on that new possi- 
bility which had come into her mind she would still have 
been wholly silent ; but Beatrix was so inquisitive, and as 
Christine thought, *so vulgar,' that she declined to answer 
any questions at all. 

The second Miss Ransome then began to talk about her 
own affairs. She had been amusing herself very well lately. 
One of the committee of the New Lawn Tennis Club had 
invited her to become a member, and, indeed, would take 
no refusal. There had been a difficulty about the subscrip- 
tion, and he had at once paid the guinea for her, and for 
her mother ; only that must not be let out, or papa might 
object. 

Christine was aware she ought to make some inquiries 
about the pressing committee-man, but she was tired and 
low, and indisposed to do her duty. * I didn't know you 
could play,' was all she said 

At last the cameo brooch was adjusted to Beatrix's satis- 
faction, and the two sisters prepared to descend the stairs, 
each with an uncomfortable feeling towards the other in her 
heart. Bee was doubtful whether Mr. Palmer's allegiance 
might not be shaken by the reappearance of his former love ; 
Christine was wondedng how much he knew of the letter 
that she had rescued at such pains from the post; and, 
further, she was cogitating what effect such a connection as 
Mr. Palmer would have on her possible future relations tQ 
£4ward CareWf 
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The guest was already there, dressed in a velvet suit, and 
with his hair, Christine thought, more obnoxiously plastered 
down than of yore, in two loops on his forehead. 

* How do you do, Miss Christine ?* he said, rising to meet 
her. * So you have come down to regain your roses in the 
country ?* This with a free-and-easy stare. ' Why, you Aave 
grown pale ! — How are you. Miss Beatrix ? Where Will you 
sit ? Here, pray take my chair.' 

Christine's lip curled Three months ago she, too, would 
have thought it good manners to offer her chair to each 
fresh arrival ; but now, under Lady Loder's tuition, she had 
ceased to do so, and, like all converts, looked with wither- 
ing scorn and dislike on her former fellow-transgressors. 

Bee responded, * Oh no ! why should I take yours ?' but 
ended by sitting down in it, with a giggle. And Mrs. Ran^ 
some peeped triumphantly at her eldest daughter out of the 
corners of her eyes, to see if she noticed the attention. 

Presently tea was announced by Janet, Charlotte's suc- 
cessor, and the party adjourned to the dining-room to refresh 
themselves with tea-cake and bread-and-butter, and trifle ; 
with beefsteak and sherry for the gentlemen. 

'Has Miss Beatrix told you of our lawn teimis club?' 
asked Mr. Palmer. 

' Yes. How many members have you ?* 

* Only thirty as yet,' replied Mr, Palmer. * We admit by 
ballot, and black-ball mercilessly. In London, of course, 
society is a good deal mixed ; but here we wish to be very 
exclusive. The subscription is a guinea, and that in itself 
will go far to keeping it select.' 

*Very far indeed,' said Christine, with severe politeness. 
*And who are the thirty fortunate members?' 

' Oh, we have the lord-lieutenant's name, and his lord- 
ship's promise that he and Lady Damer will come to one of 
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our gatherings ; and Lady Esther Hanway ; the vicar and 
his wife ; several of the county families — I us'ed my influ- 
ence with them; my fair friend here' (waving his hand 
graciously towards Beatrix) ; ' and a few, very few, of the 
more acceptable among the townspeople.' 

* Lady Esther couldn't go to the opening meeting/ said 
Mrs. Ransome, * because the railway company had charged 
half-a-crown for bringing her new bonnet from London, and 
she refused to pay more than eighteen-pence, so they would 
not deliver it Dear, dear ! what is the use of being a "lady," 
if one has to count the pence like that ?* 

* Better by far not be a "lady," and have a little more of 
the ready, I think,' said Mr. Palmer, pompously. * If I had 
a wife, I should be sorry enough to see her bonnet go off 
in the company's van for the sake of a paltry shilling.' 

* Well, Mr. Palmer, it isn't likely that you would need to 
see that,' replied Mrs. Ransome. And Bee giggled. 

* Do you think there will be a dissolution this autumn, 
Palmer V asked Mr. Ransome, to whom this kind of gossip 
was especially distasteful. 

* Very likely,' he answered. * I did think at one time of 
offering myself as member for Falconbridge, but every one 
says that these are not the days for a gentleman to enter 
Parliament ; the amount that has to be gone through with a 
constituency must be more than could be endured by a 
person with any delicacy of feeling,' 

'And yet to have "M.P." after one's name, and spend the 
season in London, must be worth a good deal,' put in 
Beatrix, 

' I could spend the season in London, if I liked, without 
going into Parliament, Miss Beatrix. But the fact is, 
London doesn't suit my health. Unless one goes into 
society it is no pleasure, and the late hours ai^d bad 
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atmosphere of fashionable assemblies, are very prejudicial. 
Dinner at eiglit ' 

* Why, that is supper !' exclaimed Mrs. Ransome. 

* Then an at-home, then a ball — one can't stand it. And 
see how it takes the roses out of the young ladies' cheeks ! 
You have been out a great deal, I presume, Miss Christine ?' 

Bee was quite at her ease as to the steadfastness of her 
admirer ; his every look at her sister was intended to convey, 

* You poor thing 1 how you have gone off !' 

Christine was a little hurt, and very angry. However, it 
would be highly infra dig. to show her wrath, so she only 
responded gently : 

*Yes; we went out nearly every night' 

*Do take some more butter, Mr. Palmer,' interrupted 
Mrs. Ransome ; * not, I dare say, that this fresh Alderney 
butter is as great a treat to you as it is to us ; still, you will 
agree, I am sure, that it is very good. Janet's brother is at 
a farm where they keep Alderneys, and we get some twice 
a week from there; and only sixteenpence a pound too, 
which is cheap nowadays.' 

*It is beautiful butter,' responded Mr. Palmer, 'Miss 
Beatrix, share my pat.' 

* Mamma,' said Sophy, solemnly and rather irrelevantly, 

* Janet's young man has sent her a ring. I saw it' 

* No ! you don't mean it ? After all I said to her ! 
" Janet," I said, " if you go and get married, after I have 
been at the pains of teaching you the cooking, it's down- 
right ingratitude," I said; and she promised to send him 
about his business, and cried and all ! Really, young 
people's promises ' 

But the attention of the juniors had already strayed from 
the maternal lamentation. Mr. Palmer was engaged in 
inducing Bee to pull a cracker with him; and Bee was 
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declaring that 'those things were full of gunpowder, and 
she shouldn't dare, for the life of her.* However, at last 
she allowed herself to be persuaded Then they snatched 
the motto from one another, Bee coming off victorious; 
and then, when she had looked at it, she thrust it into her 
pocket, and asserted, with redoubled giggles, that she 
'couldn't read such a thing, if it was ever so.' 

At last her admirer grew tired of entreating for a sight of 
the motto ; so Beatrix relented, and then the cause of so 
much bashful modesty turned out to be only this : 

* The sight of thy smile is like light to my eyes. 
Thine orbs like forget-me-nots dropped from the skies.' 

Lotty and Florence, having reached an age when 'love's 
young dream' becomes deeply interesting, sat side by side 
listening intently, and kicking each other under the table 
when anything especially marked was said. Sophy and 
Hester were stolid; Mr. Ransome looked vexed, Mrs. 
Ransome delighted; Christine was in agonies. And this 
was Monday, and the same thing would be repeated on 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday. 
And July was only two months off, and then she should be 
obliged to come down, and stay for ever and ever ! 

After tea they returned to the drawing-room, but things 
did not improve. Beatrix sang, and Mr. Albert Palmer 
leant over the back of her chair, throwing in neat and 
appropriate comments on the words of her songs; and 
when the music was over, there was more conversation, in 
the midst of which Mr. Palmer, seeing that Bee had taken 
up the kitten, and was petting and kissing it, remarked 
' how much he wished he was that kitten !' 

Christine could not help wondering what would happen 
to Maude if fate transplanted ber into such surroundings ; 
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and with the impetuosity of youth, and its ignorance of the 
vigour of the human constitution, she mentally ejaculated, 
* She would simply die 1' 
But-r- 

• Be the day weary and be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong ;* 

or, in other words, a tea-party, however hateful it may be, 
comes to an end at last. 

Mr. Palmer got up, and, after much dawdling, finally said 
good-bye, and took his departure j and the Ransome family 
prepared to go upstairs to bed — Mrs. Ransome putting her 
fat arm round the waist of her eldest daughter, and whisper- 
ing confidentially in her ear, as they laboured up the steep 
and narrow flight ; 

* Well, Chrissy, don't you think I shall get one of my girls 
off this year ?' 




CHAPTER XIX. 

* Cest une grande mis^re que de n'avoir pas assez d'esprit pour 
bien parler, in assez de jugement pour se taire. Voilk le principe 
de toute impertinence.'— La Bruyere. 

Christine felt much less miserable next morning, when the 
realities of life were uppermost She helped her mother in 
the kitchen; she mended the old dining-room drugget, 
which was migrating to Mrs. Ransome's bedroom, on the 
first of that series of heavenward ascents, that mark the 
declining years of a carpet ; and then, after exhibiting such 
of her toilettes as she had brought from London, she sat 
down before a pile of lace and ribbon, to convert it into 
fichus and frills, after the similitude of her own. Her sisters 
sat with her, telling her small bits of local gossip, and listen- 
ing with flattering attention to any anecdotes of her town 
life that she would vouchsafe to them. 

In the afternoon she had a walk with her father, and was 
pleased to find what happiness her return caused him. He 
opened out to her, and told her details of his business that 
he never mentioned at home. It seemed that things were 
improving, so that the pressure for money, which had been 
on tbem for several years, was likely to decrease ^ and. 
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bearing this, she confided to him her troubles about Peter 
Menteith's attentions, and the unfortunate mistake which 
had laid her under pecuniary obligations to him, and Mr. 
Ransome promised by degrees to put by the necessary sum, 
and to return it to the donor as soon as he possibly could. 

* I should be distressed beyond measure/ he said, * if any- 
thing of the kind should influence you into marrying a man 
you don't care for. As your mother isn't here, I don't mind 
saying so : you know, she always laughs at me for what she 
calls my sentimental notions.' 

And Christine felt a new warmth in her heart for her kind 
little father, and recognised that, if the worst came to the 
worst, she would find an ally in him. 

Wednesday was the day of the weekly tennis meeting, and 
Mr. Palmer came early to escort his friends to the ground. 
Mrs. Ransome's joyous excitement was almost uncontrollable. 
She was a woman of jovial temperament, who, under any but 
the most depressing circumstances, thoroughly enjoyed life ; 
and the prospect of an afternoon spent among the envied 
few of Falconbridge, within sight of several ' county families,' 
and with carte blanche to eat and drink unlimited ices, cakes, 
and tea, all at her companion's expense, had raised her 
spirits to bursting pitch. Besides, it was no mean glory 
to be the chaperon of a daughter who was an object of 
attention to the most eligible young man in the Falcon- 
bridge set 

' Go on, Bee,' she said in a loud whisper, as they started. 
' Christine and I are going to walk together.' 

The ground certainly was a lovely spot, and as Christine 
entered its sacred precincts, she felt more cheerful than she 
had expected. The day was gorgeous. The field was on a 
slight height, and from it could be seen range after range of 
hills, which rose one behind another in the distance, till the 
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last became a mere shadowy line ; whilst in the foreground 
long columns of smoke, scarcely less blue than the hills, 
sprang out of a number of charcoal-burners* heaps, and 
stood erect in the air, hardly bent aside at the top by the 
light breeze. The trees made a pleasant rustle, the shadows 
flickered on the grass, and the scene was redeemed in Miss 
Ransome's eyes from too much stillness, by the groups of 
gaily-dressed girls, who, with their attendant swains, were 
walking about on the paths. . 

* There is Lady Esther Hanway,' whispered Mrs. Ran- 
some, to whom hills and dales were matters of entire indiffer- 
ence ; * and I declare, she has got the new bonnet on 1 I 
wonder if she paid the shilling after all, or if the company 
gave way ? And my ! Christine, isn't that Lord Damer and 
his lady ? I must make an opportunity of speaking to them, 

after dining there, and all And oh ! Beatrix Why, 

Where's Bee ? Ah ! well f — ^with a knowing smile, as she 
turned round and found her younger daughter had vanished. 

ChristinS could not help wishing that her mother did not 
speak so very loud. She thought, too^ that she noticed a 
disposition on the part of the company to move away as 
they approached; and certainly, as she looked at Mrs. 
Ransome, whose voluminous figure was compressed into 
the tightest possible violet silk, she could not feel much 
surprised. 

* How do you do, my dear ?* It was Lady Esther Han- 
way who was speaking. * How do you do, Mrs. Ransome ? 
May your daughter give me an arm as far as that bench in 
the shade ?' And the pair walked off together, leaving Mrs. 
Ransome to her own reflections. 

* When did you come down ?' inquired Lady Esther. 
'On Monday; and I am going back on Saturday morn« 

ing.* 
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'And have you enjoyed yourself in London ?• 

* Yes, very much indeed. Lady Loder has been most 
kind, and I have been out and danced more than I ev^r- 
even dreamt of.' 

* Ah ! I dare say. Still, London is not what it was in my 
time j society is too large now. How far pleasanter it was 
when I was a girl, and we used to go to Almack's 1 Ah ! 
many is the time I have sat on those blue sofas ;' and the 
old lady branched oflF into reminiscences of her youth. 
After a while she returned to the present. * Do you see 
much of Mrs. Carew ?' she inquired. * Dear me ! it must 
be twenty years ago, or more, when she was a little thing 
toddling about in white frocks. How time goes ! I hear 
my nephew. Lord Gresham, has just given his living to her 
brother Edward.' 

' Her brother-in-law,' corrected Christine. 
' To be sure — to be sure,' said Lady Esther. ' How my 
memory is going ! I suppose you don't know him 7 

* Yesi I do,' said Christine. ' He has been staying with 
his brother whilst the repairs at the rectory are being carried 
out He is very nice.' 

* Well, he ought to be ; he is a lucky maa That living 
is worth twelve hundred a year ; one of the best in England ; 
and there is a capital house. It used always to be kept for 
a younger son in our family — quite a provision, you know. 
But Charles Hanway has no turn for the Church ; and in 
these days there is such nonsense talked about vocations ! so 
it was going begging. And you really think Gresham will 
find him an acquisition ?' 

'Very much so, I should think. He is — oh, very nice,' 
said Christine, taking refuge with the incomparable mono- 
syllable. There are few people who analyze character, 
and can give any reason for their likings (reasons for their 
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dislikes are far more easily forthcoming), and Christine i^as 
not one of these. 

* Married, I suppose 7 said Lady Esther. 
' No, he is unmarried,' replied Christine. 

* Oh, I dare.say a young lady will be found quick enough. 
He has probably been engaged these five years; curates 
always are, and a good thing too. An unmarried clergyman 
is no use at all' 

Edward Carew engaged for five years ! The phrase shot 
with an unpleasant dart through Christine's ears. Not that 
it was in the least more likely because Lady Esther had 
suggested it ; but it might be. Curates are generally en- 
gaged, and only waiting for a living, to blossom into matri- 
mony. To do Christine justice, the twelve hundred a year, 
and the ' capital house,' did not once come into her mind ; 
nor, as a reverse side of the picture, Alexandra Villa, with 
the ferns and gold spots ; but an image rose before her of 
Lady Loder's drawing-room, where she and Mr. Carew had 
sat and talked, on the day of their final interview^ She 
remembered the interest in her, which she had seen in his 
looks, and heard in his voice, and all of a sudden her 
heart spoke, and said, ' He has not been engaged for five 
years ; he is not engaged at all.' 

* What is the matter, child ? What are you staring at ?' 
said Lady Esther after some minutes had elapsed, and 
Christine still remained silent, absorbed in her reverie. 

' Nothing,' she replied with a start, once more awakening 
to the scene around her. 

•Then let us go to the tent, and have a cup of 
tea.' 

Presently they came upon Lady Damer, who was laugh- 
ing heartily. ^Oh, Lady Esther ! do tell me !— Who is that 
fat woman in violet, who has completely taken possession of 
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my husband ? She says she dined with us last winter, and 
«he has carried Damer off to get her an ice.' 

Lady Esther whispered something, and they moved on, 
but soon it became painfully apparent that Mrs. Ransome 
was attracting a great deal of attention. Lord Damer had 
asked after her daughter, and Mrs. Ransome was bent 
on capturing Bee in order to introduce her ; but Bee was 
at the opposite end of the tent, and it took no small amount 
of signalling and beckoning to bring her tocher mother's 
side. 

* It was his lordship's wish,' she said proudly, when after- 
wards recounting the incident in family conclave. 'He 
inquired if my pretty daughter was there \ and though I 
knew he meant you, Christine, I thought that, as you had 
had so much done for you already, I would take the remark 
for Bee, so I said, " She's somewhere about, my lord, but 
she's such a general favourite, that I don't see much of 
her when we're out together, though I say it that shouldn't" 
But just then Bee came in sight, so I hailed her, and 
presented her to his lordship ; and he remarked they were 
going to have a ball at the Castle in the winter, and he 
hoped she liked dancing, and would come to it Now, don't 
say your mother does nothing for you girls I' 

As the ground filled, more friends came in, and Christine 
was soon surrounded with old acquaintances and new ones ; 
for, without doubt, she was far the prettiest and best-dressed 
girl present, and everyone wanted to talk to her. On the 
whole, she spent a very pleasant afternoon ; and as they 
walked home, Mrs. Ransome said : 

*Well, Christine, I do think, when I see you among 
other girls, that you have gained style in London. You 
certainly were quite among the county family set, my dear, 
to-day.' 

14 
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But the afternoon's enjoyment was dearly paid for by the 
suflfering of the evening. Mr. Palmer returned home with 
them, and oh ! the gossip that ensued From seven till ten 
they discussed the tennis-party, and the subjects that grew 
out of it. They pitied one girl for having 'so sadly gone 
off lately ;' they laughed at another for making such a ' gig ' 
of herself; they asserted that a third was trying to 'catch' 
somebody, and jeered at her infinitesimal chance of suc- 
cess. Then they reviewed the prices of everything, from 
the lace on Lady Damer's parasol, to the cost per quart of 
the ices. 

Tea made a break, but when it was over the conversation 
returned to the original subject ; the exclusiveness of the 
society was a great cause for thankfulness, the absence of 
the absent being even more gratifying than the presence of 
the present From the Falconbridge society the transition 
to that of royalty, was, of course, but a step ; and Mr. 
Palmer grew very anecdotive about ' the Wales' ;' as he 
called them, and he told so many stories of their home life^ 
that it was difficult to believe he had not been personally 
intimate with them. Finally, he grew equally diffuse on the 
subject of the ladies, whom he denominated 'the P.B.'sy 
and, discovering an imaginary likeness between Beatrice 
and Mrs. Langtry, declared facetiously that henceforth he 
should never call her anything but the ' Lily of Falcon- 
bridge.' ... 

< Christine,' said Sophy next morning, with her. usual 
solemnity, as she and Hester and their eldest sister were 
sitting together in the dining-room after breakfast — ' Chris- 
tine, when I am grown up, I mean to be like you, not like 
Beatrix.' 

Christine put her arm round Sophy's thick waist, and 
gave her a kiss. This sisterly caress was partly in recogni- 
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tion of the compliment implied in the child's remark, partly 
because the young beauty was touched at the simplicity with 
which the little girl was choosing her style of future good 
looks ; whereas she could never by any possibility be any^ 
thing but a common, dumpy young woman, with round 
red cheeks, a snub nose, and prominent ears. 

'Why, dear?* she asked 

* I think Beatrix is vulgar ; don't you ? I should not like 
to be vulgar.' 

*\ must own,' replied Christine, Uhat I would rather she 
did Dot giggle and talk as she did last night.' 

' I am glad,' resumed Sophy, ' that you refused Albert 
Palmer, after all, especially as he never cared for you a bit' 

'How do you know that?' inquired the elder sister, 
blushing angrily. Much as she despised Mr. Palmer, it was 
far from agreeable to be told he had ' never cared for her a 
bit' 

'He said so himself— I heard him,' observed Sophy, 
triumphantly, 

' You heard him ? What do you mean ?' asked Christine. 

' Yes, I did. It was about a fortnight ago. Bee found 
the first letter you had written to him, the day Lady Loder's 
invitation came ; it was in the blotting-book, and she showed 
it him next time he called, and they had fine fun over it 
together.' 

. Sophy did not notice that Christine had bitten her lips 
till the blood came, and went on placidly : 

' And he said the letter was directed to him, so it was 
his ; and he should take it away, and frame it with the one 
he received from you, as a specimen of what young ladies 
were. And then he said he had had an escape, for he had 
never wanted to marry you ; only you took him into the 
summer-bouse^ and luade him ofier to you.' 

14-^ 
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' He said that, did he ? How dared he tell such a lie !' 
exclaimed Christine, losing all self control ^ And you could 
sit here and hear him slander me in such a manner ! And 
JBeatrix allowed it too ! I am ashamed of you, Sophy ! You 
talk of not being vulgar ! You are vulgar to the back- 
bone, and will be so all your life,' she added, in her anger 
striving to say what she knew would be most cutting to her 
sister; and Sophy burst into a roar, in which she was 
joined by Hester, who screamed from sympathy, in a 
higher key. 

^What is the matter?' asked Beatrix, putting her head 
through the door. 

' A nice set of relations I have,' said Christine, with 
withering sarcasm. ' No sooner is my back turned, than 
they set to work, with their low friends, to make game of me, 
and to libel me. Nice sisterly behaviour, I call it' 

* Hoity-toity !' responded Beatrix. * Her highness is put 
out, it appears.' 

*• It is all because Albert Palmer doesn't like her,' sobbed 
Hester. 

* Be quiet, child ! — or there 1 take something to cry for,* 
cried Christine, giving a shake and a cuff to Hester, who 
redoubled her howls. 

*You really should try and overcome your jealous 
temper,' remarked Beatrix, with provoking calm. *You 
should not expect everybody to prefer you, and then you 
would not be disappointed. I dare say you will marry well, 
after all.' 

* Marry well T cried Christine. * Do you think I would 
marry that snobbish shopkeeper, with his paltry three 
thousand a year ? I could do five times as well as that, if 
I would, at this moment. Iiet me pass, Beatrix ; I am going 
upstairs/ 
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* By all means/ returned her sister, moving aside. * Shall 
we send you up your lunch ; perhaps you may not feel 
equal to coming down ?* and with this parting fling she re- 
turned to her occupations. 

This altercation did not make the last days of Christine's 
visit to Falconbridge more pleasant. She remained on 
distant terms with her offending sisters ; she froze her 
mother with chilly politeness, when she injudiciously at- 
tempted to restore peace, by pointing out that *it was only 
just and right that Beatrix should have one lover, when she 
herself had the chance of so many in London ;' and she 
even went so far, on the Friday afternoon, when Mrs. Ran- 
some arrayed herself in her violet silk, and prepared to 
receive such of her friends as the market-day brought ' to 
town,' as to go out for the remaining part of the day, remark- 
ing coldly that she did not think anyone was likely to call 
whom she should care to see. 

Altogether it was with hardly concealed joy on her part, 
and an equal sense of relief on that of the relations whom 
she left behind her, that Miss Ransome re-entered the train 
on Saturday morning, and was whirled away towards the 
metropolis. 




CHAPTER XX. 



' Wie ist doch die £rde so schon, so schon ! 
Das wissen die Vogelein ; 
Sie heben ihr leicht Gefieder 
Und singen so frShliche Lieder 
In den blauen Himmel hinein.' 

Reinick. 

We must now take leave for a time of our offended heroine 
and return to Maude, whom we last saw a fortnight ago, in 
the cab that conveyed her to Mrs. Carew's in Lower Bel- 
grave Street She had gone there with a very sore heart, 
but the consideration and kindness which she experienced 
from her cousin soon produced a comforting effect upon 
her. 

She and Effie had one long talk over the source of her 
unhappiness, in which Maude learnt that old Mr. Simmonds 
had, on hearing what had occurred, immediately come up 
to London ; had refunded the money abstracted by his son, 
and had induced the committee to promise that, so long as 
he remained out of England, no proceedings should be taken 
against him. After that, by common consent, they returned 
no more to the subject ; and if, now and then, Maude spent 
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an hour in the back drawing-room with the newspaper, and, 
at the end of it, had mastered none of the details of the 
' Awful Railway Collision,* or the ' Destructive Earthquake 
in Peru,' no one said anything about it 

One day Lady Loder came to dine, and found the party 
so gay and happy, that she remarked afterwards to Mrs. 
Carew, * It was too bad of you to give me such a fright 
about Maude ; I don't believe she ever had the slightest 
feeling for that young scamp.' 

Effie made an evasive answer, and turned the conversation 
to other topics. Age and experience, may bring wisdom on 
most things, but they certainly have the reverse effect on all 
that concerns love affairs ; and great is often the wonder of 
the younger generation, who are the confidantiS of these 
same love affairs, to hear the wildly erroneous conclusions 
propounded by their seniors, who are not in the secret, but 
who talk as if they were gifted with a special insight into 
such matters. She was too well used to her aunt's unpene- 
trating guesses to be much surprised. 

She knew that Maude had had a good deal of feeling for 
* that young scamp ' — much more than in all probability she 
would have had if her surroundings had been more congenial 
to her. It is the girls who have happy homes, where their 
sympathies are occupied, who are hard to please in respect 
of suitors ; not those like Maude, who was a little stray bird 
without a nest, and therefore all the more liable to be snapped 
up by some hawk or weasel. 

But Effie knew, too, that she had hot given that love to 
Eustace Simmonds which it was in her to give; and she 
knew, besides, that Maude felt a considerable amount of 
indignation at the way she had been treated by him, and 
that a little resentment is a great curative to a wounded 
heart 
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' I wish she could marry happily/ she said to herself, as 
she kissed her hand to her young cousin before she drove off 
on Monday afternoon, well provided with the huge chests, 
without which no well-to-do Englishwoman can travel, to 
meet Lady Loder at Victoria Station. 

On the platform she found her chaperon and Mdlle. 
Sophie in a state of great excitement about a second edition 
of enormous boxes, which were in imminent danger of being 
wrongly labelled ; but soon that universal restorer of peace, 
the whistle for departure, sounded, and they were off for 
their Whitsun holiday. 

How green and fresh the country looks at that time of 
year ! The trees and hedgerows have a variety of colour, 
which has settled down to a heavy monotonous green by the 
time that the longest day is a month past, and the general 
exodus takes place. The robber buttercups, amid the long 
grass, wave and glow in the sun in a manner which is but a 
dream to those who see the meadows only in the shorn 
glories of the aftermath ; the very cattle in the fields look 
more appreciative of the brightness and warmth than they 
do later in the year, when, poor short-memoried things, they 
have come to look on them as their right ; the birds flit 
about and sing their best, not having as yet exhausted all 
they have to say to one another. Lady Loder was deep in 
Ouida's last novel, so Maude had nothing to disturb her 
thoughts ; and she lay back in her corner, and drank her 
fill of the sweet country sights ; and her heart swelled with 
a yearning for her quiet home, with the sweet country sounds, 
far away among the friends who had loved her in a way that 
had given rise to no bitterness and regrets. 

An hour brought them to Rotherby Station, and then 
emerged from various other carriages further detachments of 
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Lord Glamorgan's expected guests, who had travelled down 
by the same train unbeknown to the Loders. 

There was Lady Vivian, a very fat, very deaf old lady, 
and her two daughters, a trio with whom Lady Loder was 
slightly acquainted in London. The eldest girl was dark and 
handsome, but indolent-looking ; she sat down on a bench 
and waited calmly whilst her sister and the maid collected 
all the bags and shawls and umbrellas. The second daughter 
was tall and well-made, but had a comical little crunched-up 
face, with small black eyes, a shaggy fringe, a rather flat 
nose, high spirits, a great flow of language, and a general 
impression that, as Nature had not turned her out a 
beauty, she must look to some other line for her advance- 
ment. 

Next came Mr. Gosford, an elderly bachelor in the Foreign 
Office, and with him was Sir Walter Grenville, whom Lady 
Loder greeted with great enthusiasm. The travellers dis- 
tributed themselves in the carriages that had been sent to 
meet them, and in a few minutes had passed the lodge- 
gates, and were driving along the approach to the Castle. 

The park was one of the finest in England. On the 
right, standing together in groups, were countless magnifi- 
cent oaks, some erect in their prime, some rent and ragged 
with age ; beneath them lay herds of half-tame deer, too 
used to the sights and sounds of civilization, to mind the 
roll of the wheels ; on the left was the lake, with its multi- 
tudes of foreign water-birds of strange plumage ; and in front, 
the fine old castle, standing as it had stood since the days 
of Edward III, backed by the Penforth Hills, with their 
red-stemmed Scotch firs, and more oaks like those in the 
park below. 

Maude was speechless with admiration ; even Lady Loder 
was struck with the beauty of the scene. 
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Lord GlamcM-gan received his cousins in the big hall, and 
having ascertained that they were neither of them tired, and 
that they required no rest^ he took them out to join others 
of his friends who had arrived earlier in the day, and were 
now having tea under the great cedar on the terrace* 

* I don't know if you have met the Morpeths?,' he said. 
' He is a canon of Beetenham Cathedral ; I dare say you 
have heard him preach. His wife is a pleasant woman. 
Several people have failed us, as usual ; but we have Mr. 
Campbell, the artist* who wants to sketch in the park, and 
Mrs. Campbell ; Mr. Donne, our champion tennis player ; 
Captain Hotham, whom I think you know. Oh yes^ and 
the Mappins — Sir John and Lady Mappin; they have the 
great jam-factory at Rotherby, and are most kind and useful 
in the place.' 

The necessary introductions were made, and Lord 
Rotherby, the only child of the house, came forward and 
shook hands. He was a fragile-looking young man of about 
twenty, who had been too delicate to go to school, and had 
consequently the manners of a home brought-up youth. 
His hair was too long, and his speech too measured for 
general popularity ; at first sight his more rough-and-ready 
contemporaries used to wish that they 'could kick that 
fellow,' though, after a longer acquaintance, they usually 
came to the conclusion that he ' wasn't such a bad chap 
after all' 

After some tea and a stroll in the garden, the ladies went 
up to their rooms ; and Maude found herself in a large and 
somewhat dreary apartment, hung with tapestry, and fur* 
nished with stiff damask-covered chairs, a huge fourpost 
bedstead, and a wardrobe big enough to contain the whole 
of the forty thieves. She felt rather depressed by the chilly 
magnificence of the place. She stood for a while studying 
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the hunting scene depicted on the walls. A party of tall 
men, with very small heads^ and mounted on strangely 
caparisoned steeds, were following hounds of a breed at 
present unknown in England ; and in the right-hand corner, 
the boar, succumbing to the foremost of the pack, was 
wallowing in even more crimson worsted blood, than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. It took her some time to 
disentangle the legs of the prancing horses, and assign 
them to their rightful owners, but there was a strange 
fascination in the task. At last it was completed, and, 
with a sigh of relief, she turned to the window to enjoy 
the glorious view, and to think over the prospects of the 
party. 

The people who attracted her most were Mr. and Mrs. 
Morpeth, and the*second Miss Vivian. The canon and his 
wife were the kind of cordial, homely people who set every 
one near them at their ease ; and Miss Vivian, with her 
funny little Tartar face, and look of irrepressible fun, took 
her fancy too. She was a great talker, rattling away with 
any nonsense that came into her head; much addicted 
apparently to playing practical jokes, and given to divulging 
everything she ought to have kept secret about her own and 
everybody else^s affairs. 

At last Mdlle. Sophie appeared, and, with her assistance, 
Maude was arrayed in white satin and natural orchids, and 
went down to the hall, where she found all the rest already 
assembled. The only unoccupied seat seemed to be one 
next Lady Vivian, which she took with some misgiving, as 
that lady's deafness made her a rather formidable neighbour. 

*Have you seen the afternoon paper?* inquured Lady 
Vivian, turning to her. 

' Yes. There was nothing in it besides the account of an 
awful fire at Hull, in one of the mills.' 
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'Where?' 

* At Hull* This very loud. * Thirty people were burnt 
to death,' 

* Thirteen? 
' Thirty.' 

Here Lord Glamorgan came to the rescue. 'Will you 
have the Pa// Ma// T he said, giving it to her ; ' this is the 
paragraph about the fire.' 

* A fire ? Bless me I Was any one hurt ?* 

Elspeth Vivian was looking on with a twinkle in her eyes. 
* I don't think you need trouble yourself to make conver- 
sation to mainma,' she observed ; ' she is only assailable at 
a particular angle to her left ear, and that angle it is very 
difficult to discover.' 

' I suppose she can hear you ?* * 

' Oh yes ! — when I mean her to do so, that is. But I am 
not sure that a deaf mother is not an exceptional mercy. It 
has one drawback. Clara and I have to scream till we risk 
altogether losing that soft voice which is "an excellent 
thing in woman," but otherwise it is an unquestionable ad- 
vantage. She would never have tolerated half my doings if 
she had known of them ; and as it is, we have all the good 
parts of possessing a chaperon and none of the bad. " So 
sad for girls not to have a mother to go out with " ' — this 
she said laughing — ' but far sadder, I think, to have one who 
would interview one privately, and scold one for each indis- 
creet remark.' 

' The most acute of mothers couldn't do that by you, 
Elspeth,' said Clara, who had joined them. * The strongest 
constitution and the most enduring powers would be over- 
tasked.' 

Here the gong sounded, and in a few minutes Maude 
found herself seated at the dinner-table between Mr. Mor- 
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peth and Captain Hotham, before a great deal of old plate 
and a great many hot-house flowers. 

Sir Walter Grenville's hopes were dashed by being desired 
to take the eldest Miss Vivian, who, not liking to sit with 
her back to the window, placed herself far down the table on 
the same side as Maude, thus debarring him from the possi* 
bility of even looking at her. 

'I will put my menu here/ said Captain Hotham, setting 
it on the top of his champagne glass, 'and then you can 
take a peep at it on the sly.' 

' Thank you ; that is really a most considerate suggestion. 
I was just going to ask you to give it me when you had done 
with it' 

*"Potagek la bisque." A good beginning.' . 

* I wish they would write the names in English. I wonder 
why they don't ? 

*I suppose some of them are untranslatable; and then 
we '' snobs of England " like to be thought to have French 
cooks.' 

' And so poor Mrs. Snob has to sit half the afternoon 
with Soyer in one hand and Tarver in the other, trying to 
jnake out whether mayonnaise has two " «*s " or one, and 
whether mulet is^ or is not, the legitimate translation of 
** mullet" ' . 

* I don't mind bill-of-fare French ; I'm quite used to that; 
but I must say I'm rather floored abroad, especially in Ger- 
many.' 

*' Well, it is some consolation that our county newspaper 
has conclusively proved that English only will be spoken in 
the millennium. Being the best of languages, it says, how 
could any other then be used ?' 

. ^The only fear is, the present system will outlast our 
time,' 
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' And I am not sure I should like a world in* which Olen- 
dorf and the ** white dog of the. baker's grandmother " wexe 
things of the past.' 

' Captain Hotham,' put in Mrs.. Campbell from the other 
side, * may I ask youior the salt y . 

She was a pretty little woman, who had been made: very 
much of in India the year that Mr. Campbell painted his 
great Himalayan picture; she also had a weakness for 
guardsmen, and when one had taken her in to dinner, she 
had no intention that he should, speak much to anyone but 
.hersel£ 

'Did not you have a very hot journey, Miss Loder?* 
asked Mr. Morpeth. 'We drove over from Beetenham, 
and found it delightful; but the railway must have been less 
pleasant' 

' No,' said Maude. ' I think I like being grilled. I took 
a book in my hand, just to prevent myself from imagining I 
wanted tP read, and looked lazily out of the window the 
whole time.* 

' What author did you choosci to have this repellent 
effect?* 

' Ob, any author would have done — it was no bad compli- 
ment to him; and, indeed, he was one of my favourite 
writers — ^George Macdonald The book was " Alec Forbes." 
Do you know it F 

' I read it years ago, when it first came out, and remember 
liking it ; but I have forgotten it completely, all except one 
remark.' 

' What was that ? 

' It was merely an incidental observation that I do not 
think you are very likely to have noticed It was to the 
effect that wickedness destroys indiyidoalityi and rediice9 
people to a dead leveL' 
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* I don't remember that bit Why did it make such an 
impression on you ?* 

' Because I had always had a theory that goodness, not 
wickedness, lessened individuality, and to see the escact re- 
verse stated struck me. I don't think I give in now, much 
as I admire George Macdonald.' 

' I am not sure I quite see what you mean.' 

'Why, religious people have all one model and one stan- 
dard — namely, perfection — ^and that necessarily renders th^m 
more or less like one another. Goodness is one, but evil is 
endlessly diverse, and lends itself much more to the forma- 
tion of diverse character. Then, as regards coaversation, the 
careless man says exactly what he likes, and is funny here^ 
and amusing there, when a man whose tongue is under con- 
trol would keep silence.' 

'Yes, I understand: for eicample, when flippant or ill- 
natured talk was going on. And yet it seems hard that his 
goodness should put him at a disadvantage in any respect' 

' Well, if it is so> it is a sacrifice that must be made to 
the Master; and he is more than compensated in another 
way.' 

' In another world, do you mean ? 

'Not at all 1 Here, below. If a man's principles re- 
strain him from being as good company as he might other- 
wise be, they furnish him with all the mc^re trustwinning, 
solid qualities. If he is less amusing, from not acting and 
talking at random, he is more dependable^ which is a far 
higher merit His friends know they can tanst him in deed 
and in word. They feel sure he will not misrepresent them 
behind their backs, nor make good stories out of. their 
weaknesses. They may laugh and admire les^ but they love 
more.' 

* Yesy' said Maud^ heartily j ^ one certaioly does not give 
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most of one's affection to the people who are merely fuiinj 
and entertaining.' 

' And another advantage the religious man has, is that 
his character is so much refined by his religion ; I, who 
live a great deal amongst the clergy, see that I often 
come across young men, from quite the middle class, who 
have taken holy orders from high motives ; they may not 
have much outward polish, but they are men of quick 
sympathies, elevated thoughts, and thorough gentlemanlike 
feeling. Then perhaps I meet a brother who has another 
profession, and anotlier standard : the difference runs through 
the whole tone and manner of the man \ he seems to belong 
to another grade of society.' 

Maude was silent ; she was considering whether she had 
noticed this among her acquaintance and friends. 

* Miss Loder,' said Captain Hotham, * do defend me from 
Mrs. Campbell ; she is attacking me for not liking *' Theo- 
phrastus Such." ' 

* Then I think you will be between two fires. Captain 
Hotham ; for I like it very much mysel£ What have you to 
say against it ?* 

* Why, for one thing, the thoughts are concealed behind 
the language, and when you have got at them ' 

•They amply repay you,' interrupted Mrs. Campbell 

* Sorry to differ firom you,' drawled the gentleman, in his 
usual languid way. 'I quite know how hateful I must be 
to my species, without having my attention drawn to a 
dozen new faults, which must render me even more detest- 
able to them than I suspected ; and as to my neighbours, 
I don't want to have all their failings, which have hitherto 
escaped me, pointed out to my notice. There is already 
one house to which I can't go, because my host is always 
^king l^din^ questions to find out the price of everything 
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I possess ; and another that I have given up because my 
hostess is perpetually quoting* a conversation she once had 
with John Stuart Mill. Why should I be put off the re- 
maining few, by being led to detect things quite intolerable 
in them ?* 

Maude saw that Mrs. Campbell did not wish that she 
should be included in the discussion, so she replied, ' I see 
that we are not at all agreed, so I shall leave you unpro- 
tected to the tender mercies of Mrs. Campbell.' 

* I think Captain Hotham is right to a great extent,' re- 
marked Mr. Morpeth. 

* Do you, indeed ?' exclaimed Maude, surprised. 

* I doubt whether it is advisable to be always striving to 
detect and guard against possible weaknesses in one's self ; 
and I am sure it is very undesirable to be constantly in 
search of them in others. The one is enervating, and the 
other uncharitable; and both make people too sensitive 
to do and to bear, as they should do and bear, in this 
world of mixed good and evil. That self-torturing, critical 
spirit seems to me one of the great vices of the rising 
generation.' 

'We are certainly not an enduring race, about small 
things ; we could have a finger cut off without flinching, but 
we cannot stand the tiny worries of life. In my soberer 
moments I often laugh at the trifles that exasperate me at 
other times.' 

* Pray confide them to me, that I may do my best to 
avoid them whilst I am with you.' 

* One of the worst is a trick of an old uncle of mine who 
used to come and stay with us at Selby. When he wants 
anything (for he is an invalid, and can't fetch and carry for 
himself) he taps three times on the floor with his stick, and 
points to it, instead of asking some one to give it him : 

15 
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when these taps come for the fiftieth time in the day, it is 
really very aggravating. — Oh yes ! and another most pro- 
voking habit in the same uncle is that of saying '* you know " 
at the end of every phrase, whether one knows or not ; 
however, half the world do that, as well as he. Now, you 
are not to laugh,' she added, seeing a smile on Mr. Morpeth's 

face. 

' I am not laughing ; it would be inhuman to ridicule 
such woes. I am glad, however, to think that I never tap 
three times with «a stick when I want anything, and that I 
have already fought and conquered the habit of saying 
" you know," when there is no question of knowing any- 
thing.' 

Here their attention was attracted by peals of laughter 
from Elspeth Vivian. She was tormenting Mr. Donne with 
stories the point of which he could not see, riddles which 
he could not guess^ and questions which puzzled him to 
decide whether they were riddles or chafif. He was a slow 
young man, first-rate at out-of-door games and sporting, but 
seen to less advantage in society. He never was quite sure 
whether the laugh was with him or against him, and he 
rarely understood the drift of a remark till he had slept on 
it^ after which it had become rather late to make a brilliant 
rejoinder. He was suffering a good deal under Miss 
Vivian's persecution, but yet he was partly enchanted by 
her ; and she seemed to be highly diverted by her com- 
panion. 

When dinner was over. Lady Loder said it was a pity to 
lose so fine an evening, and proposed that they should fetch 
some wraps, and go for a turn on the terrace. The gentle- 
men soon followed, and Sir Walter had at length an oppor- 
tunity of joining Maude. 

f I call this perfect !' he exclaimed. * Isn't it delicious 
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to be in the clear cool air, after that smoky, smutty 
London ?' 

* You are a most fickle person/ she replied ; * only the 
other day you were singing the praises of " smoky, smutty 
London," as if there was no other such place in the world.' 

' Nor is there, after all. Still, the country has its merits. 
As the children say, " I like both best."' 

They sauntered along the broad gravel walk. The bright 
silvery moon threw sharp shadows at their feet ; here and 
there a last autumn's leaf came forth from its retreat, and 
rustled along after them in the draught made by their pass- 
ing; all else was still and calm. The breeze was heavy 
with the scent of spring blossoms ; little currents of air, now 
hot and dry, now cold and damp, drew across their faces ; 
the bats wheeled round and round their heads. Not far off 
were voices laughing and talking together in groups, [or 
speaking in lower tones as a couple of friends strolled away 
from the rest beneath the trees. 

Maude was calmly and peacefully happy ; she was enjoy- 
ing the absence of the I^ondon roar ; she was enjoying the 
sweetness and restfulness of the night. Not so Sir Walter ; 
he had a hundred things he wanted to say to her, a hundred 
questions he wanted to ask. He was not a shy man ; words 
in plenty usually found their way to his tongue ; yet here 
he was walking beside the girl whom he loved, and not a 
thing could he think of to ask. How awkward the silence 
was growing! Presently his companion broke it with a 
trivial question, 

* How did you like Miss Vivian at dinner ?* 

^ Oh, I liked her ; she is a good sort of girl, I think ; but 
I don't know that we got on particularly. I had hoped that 
I might have been near you.' 

^ Isn't it odd how much better one feels to know people 
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whom one has met half a dozen times in the country, than 
those one sees every night in London P 

' Yes !' he said, his heart beating. ' You and I are quite 
old friends, are we not F 

* Quite,' she answered lightly. * I suppose it is because 
at parties one only sees a little comer of people. Now, I 
might have met you at a hundred balls, without finding out 
how you look after your schools and your place, and how 
you spoil your dogs, till they die of hot fires and over- 
eating, in middle age ; the knowledge of all that, lets me 
into the secret of your tastes and character more than three 
months of ball talk.' 

Sir Walter was gratified. He did not delude himself; he 
knew that Maude did not entertain for him the feelings 
which he had towards her ; but a special intimacy, and 
relations of good fellowship above those which existed 
between her and any other member of the party, furnished 
at least a favourable starting-point If two or three meetings 
in the country had had so good an effect, what might not 
be hoped from more of the same nature ? This thought 
was in his mind as he answered, apparently rather far from 
the point : 

* Shall you be staying at Selby later in the year ?' 

* I don't know,' she returned. ' If my cousin would only 
consent, I should so like to go there with her, for the summer 
months. She might just as well do that as go to Scotland 
or Switzerland, when London breaks up.' 

*I wish she would,' he said eagerly; *do make her.' 
And then, seeing that his companion looked a little sur- 
prised at his energy, he hastened to add, by way of qualifi- 
cation, ' It is so awfully lonely at Shustone, and there are so 
few neighbours. Not but that I feel it as little as anybody 
could. I am used to being alone; I never had any home.' 
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* Had you never any brothers or sisters ?* 

' No. My father and mother both died when I was quite 
a small boy, and at five I went to a lady's school at Mal- 
vern. She was good to me, and therefore the other boys 
hated me, and used to stick pins into my legs, and put sand 
in my pudding, so that the holidays which I spent at the 
school were my only good time.' 

' Poor little creature T said Maude pityingly, * Did you 
stay there long ?* 

* Till I was ten ; and then I was sent to Cheam, and 
afterwards to Eton. But I used to feel awfully jealous 
on the 4th of June, when the other fellows had friends who 
came down, and sisters to go about with, and no end of 
tips, and I had to wander about alone. It's tremendously 
against a fellow, having no relations.' 

* It must be very sad,' -answered Maude. * I can't re- 
member my father or mother ; but I had my aunt, and I 
don't know what I should have done without her.' 

* Yes ; one person would make all the difference,' he said, 
thinking more of his own future possibilities, than of his 
companion's past. * Of course, all the fellows I was most 
fond of had other people that they cared for more than they 
did for me. There was one at Cheam — George Rowney — 
I used to follow about like a little dog, and cry if he got 
swished ; and then one day his brother came down, and he 
gave me a kick because I came into his room, where they 
were sitting talking together.* 

' I always think boys are little savages,' said Maude. 

' Oh no ; they don't understand, that is alL I wonder if 
it will be the same all my life, and if I shall never have any 
one to take an interest in me ?' 

*I hope not!' exclaimed Maude impulsively, and then 
stopped short It is not easy for a young lady of nineteen 
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to tell a young man of four-and-twenty that there may be 
days of companionship and affection in store for him. 

' I know most fellows marry/ he said simply ; ' but, Miss 
Loder, it isn't every one I should care to marry ; and per- 
haps ^ 

' Don't let us contemplate such unfortunate possibilities 
as that you should never find any one to suit you,' said 
Maude, laughing. 'I think there is something in moon- 
light that makes one mournful. Hark ! what is that noise ?* 

' Only an owl,' replied Sir Walter. * There seem to be a 
great many here ; I heard them snoring and too-hooing all 
the time I was dressing.' 

* What a noise they make !' 

* Don't they ? But we men are the animals which have 
the least power of any, of making ourselves heard. I saw 
once, in a natural history book, that if a cricket's voice was 
multiplied in strength, by the number of times man exceeds 
him in size, he would be heard all the way from here to St. 
Petersburg.' 

For some time longer they strolled about together, talk- 
ing of indifferent matters, and feeling very contented and 
happy in each other's company ; and then a voice sounded 
from a distance. ' Maude, where are you ? It is getting 
damp, and we are going in.' It was Lady Loder who was 
calling ; and the pair turned homeward, and joined the rest 
at the front door. 

The worst part of after-dinner walks is that the house 
feels so fearfully, intolerably stuffy on returning to it The 
most agreeable assemblage of wits and geniuses could be 
nothing but commonplace bores, if transferred from moon- 
light, and the clear canopy of the heavens, to the glare of 
lamps and candles, and the exhausted atmosphere of a 
drawing-room ; how much more so the ordinary party at 
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Lord Glamorgan's ! Signs of lassitude and dejection ap- 
peared, and no one responded to the host's cheerful ques- 
tion, ' Is it too late for a round game, or some music ?' 
Captain Hotham tried to engage Lady Vivian in a con- 
versation about the relative merits of wood pavement and 
asphalte; but finding that she thought he had inquired 
whether they had any nightingales at Inglebar^ he had not 
the energy to recommence the assault, and relapsed into 
silence with a yawn, which Lady Loder took as a hint, and 
soon gave the signal for going upstairs. 

* I shall come into your room presently, if I may,' said 
Elspeth Vivian to Maude, as they parted on the landing ; 
and, good as her word, she presented herself within ten 
minutes, in a many-coloured dressing-gown, at Maude's 
door. 

* I always think these nocturnal visits are the best part of 
the four-and-twenty hours,' she exclaimed. *Now, in ten 
minutes we will be friends, and you shall tell me all your 
secrets.' 

* Indeed I shan't,' replied Maude, laughing. 

' Then I will tell you mine, which mil do just as well. 
What do you think of Mr. Donne ?' 

* I don't know ; I haven't had any opportunity of speak- 
ing to him.' 

*Did you hear that we are all going to-morrow to the 
archery meeting at Ripstone ? Well, Mr. Donne says he is 
sure to have to propose the health of the ladies, and I am 
going to write his speech.' 

' Are you, indeed ?' 

'Yes, and that before the inspiration is off; — now, before 
I go to bed !' 

' He will never get through it. You will have to finish 
it for him.' 
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' I don't care if I do. Oh, wasn't Clara disgusted at 
dinner ! I was sure she was meaning to get up a flirtation 
with Sir Walter Grenville, and he ' 

* He what?' 

' Now, don't pretend that you don't see quite plainly that 
he is bewitched by you.' 

' By me ? Nonsense ! I hardly know him at all.' 

* Listen to her !' said Elspeth, convulsed with laughter. 
' She hardly knows him at alL I wonder what he would 
say to that ?* 

* Don't invent such fictions,' said Maude, vexed; 
'it makes one shy and uncomfortable with people for 
nothing.' 

' Oh no, not at all ! and if it did make you a little shy, 
that would be very becoming. If you were a young man I 
shouldn't say a word. I wonder why,' pursued she, lapsing 
into a philosophic mood — * I wonder why men are so 
different to girls in that respect ? They will all cut their 
nearest and dearest, if any one starts a repcrt they are 
going to marry her. I have had it done to me scores of 
times ; and it is so tiresome, because one can't say, " I 
quite understand that you are not going to propose to me, 
and I don't in the least wish you to do so ; but do let us go 
on being friends." Is there a bit of paper in the drawer ?' 
she went on, the reflective mood having suddenly terminated. 
'I know what I mean him to say, so it won't take a 
minute;' and she sat down and scribbled a page very 
rapidly. 

* Will the Bow-meeting be amusing ?' asked Maude. 

* Oh no, awful ! It is all very well for the natives, who 
know each other, but for the outsiders it is quite the 
reverse. However, I generally manage to beguile the time 
somehow. And now I shall just call Mathews, and make 
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her slip this paper under Mr. Donne's door, that he may 
find it when he comes back from the sinoking-room.' 

* Do read it to me.* 

' Oh no ; that would spoil it all for to-morrow.' 

Mathews came, but flatly refused to be Miss Vivian's 
messenger. That she, after fifty years of irreproachable 
* respectability, should be seen thrusting notes at midnight 
under young gentlemen's doors, was a thing not to be 
thought of; so Elspeth said good-night to her friend, and 
trotted off down the passage to deposit her billet herself; 
whilst Maude sat and thought over what she had said about 
Sir Walter Grenville's liking for herself. 

She knew that often lookers-on see most of the game; 
but she fancied her loquacious little acquaintance might 
very likely have a vivid imagination, and be on the look- 
out for more than there was to see. She herself had 
never traced in him anything more than ordinary friendship. 
True, he had spoken very confidentially to her that 
evening; but, then, moonlight walks are known to lend 
themselves to confidences; and certainly, if he had any 
such thoughts of her as Elspeth had suggested, he would 
never have discussed the prospects of his future life so 
calmly with her, and then at a moment's notice have 
stopped and talked of the vocal powers of owls and 
crickets. It really would be very silly to worry herself for 
nothing; and though nothing could be sadder than that 
that nice merry boy should grow attached to her, when she 
had not the slightest feeling for him, the whole thing was 
so unlikely, that she really might banish all fear from her 
mind. 

But for once Miss Loder was quite wrong, as people 
generally are when they found elaborate theories upon such 
extremely slight foundations. The world is very fond of 
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concluding a great deal from the fact that Mr. A. is 
perpetually talking of Miss B., or that Miss F. looked 
conscious when Mr. G. was mentioned, but it is generally 
widely astray in its deductions. It requires more than 
mere acquaintance to interpret these signs ; close friendship 
often fails to read them aright ; and firm as she was in her 
conviction, Maude had not that intimate knowledge of Sir 
Walter Grenville's disposition, which might have enabled 
her to judge of him correctly. 

He had changed the subject of their talk at her leading, 
because he felt he was beginning to tread on dangerous 
ground. He knew the time had not come for making his 
avowal; he had been going too fast, and was glad to 
embrace the opportunity she gave him of drawing up ; but 
none the less was it his firm and fixed intention to recur to 
the subject at no very distant day. 




CHAPTER XXL 

A 

* Eire avec les gens qu'on aime, cela suffit ; rever, leur parler, 
ne leur parler point, penser k eux, penser k des choses plus in- 
differentes, mais auprfes d'eux tout est ^gal.' — La Bruy^re. 

Lady Loder made an excellent hostess in a country house. 
Her practical good sense overcame all the difficulties of 
managing for a large party, her kindness prompted her to 
settle everything according to each one's likes and dislikes, 
and her cheerful spurits and inexhaustible supply of small- 
talk kept everything going. 

' Though it is line now, I doubt its remaining so all day, 
so I think, Glamorgan, that we had better have the break, 
and the landau, and the victoria. Then if it rains, we 
ladies shall at any rate get home in the dry,' she said next 
morning, after consulting the aneroid; and as Lord Gla- 
morgan replied, ' By all means, Mary,' these carriages were 
ordered. 

Half-past twelve was the hour at which they were to start, 
in order to reach Ripstone in time for the one o'clock 
luncheon which preceded the shooting; so there were a 
couple of hours to dispose of first, and the party dispersed 
to amuse themselves according to their tastes. 
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Captain Hotham, faithful as usual to the senior ladies, 
volunteered to take Lady Vivian and Lady Mappin a turn 
among the hot-houses ; the two Vivian girls, with Sir Walter 
Grenville and Mr. Donne, betook themselves to the tennis- 
ground; Lady Loder disappeared to write letters; and 
Maude wandered away by herself to explore the unin- 
habited part of the castle ; to look at the view from the top 
of an old tower, and to gaze into the dungeon, now only 
tenanted by the toads that were creeping across the damp 
flooi^ and weave tales of horror and woe about the ima- 
ginary prisoners who had once languished there. 

She had made herself so melancholy by the contempla- 
tion of their sufferings, that it was a relief to step into the 
comfortable carriage and drive away into the warm sun- 
shine. Ripstone was situated on the further side of the 
Penforth Range, and the road zigzagged along the hillside, 
quite like a miniature mountain-pass ; here and there almost 
overhanging a brawling little burn, that bustled down over 
the stones, rippling, and glancing, and breaking into a 
thousand pieces the reflection of the brilliant blue sky. A 
light breeze had sprung up, and rustled merrily in the trees 
overhead j the shadows and lights played with each other 
on the grass; the light-green ferns unrolled their curly 
fronds under the influence of the balmy air ; the wild rose- 
buds were almost bursting into blossom, and their large 
transparent, blood-red thorns seemed to know it, as, with 
their sharp points, they swayed protectingly backwards 
and forwards on the wind. The birds sang; the insects 
flitted hither and thither. No heart could choose but 
be glad. 

* What a lovely day for a drive, and for seeing a new 
place I' exclaimed Maude to her cousin ; and even Lady 
Loder, who as usual had lost her Chuddah, and was wonder- 
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ing where it could possibly be, could not help sparing a 
thought to the splendour of the day. 

The three carriages kept together, so the whole party 
arrived at Ripstone at the same time, just as the 
bell was ringing to assemble the guests in the luncheon- 
tent 

* Are these the Ashgroves, who inherited a fortune from 
an old Jew — I forgot his name — in Bayswater?* shouted 
Lady Vivian as they alighted. The old lady fancied she 
was speaking in an inaudible whisper. 

* They succeeded to the place from a Mr. Solomon, of 
Westboume Terrace,' replied Lady Loder, in agonies as to 
what was coming next; whilst several Ripstone footmen 
who were standing in the hall went into fits of suppressed 
laughter. 

* I heard he travelled with her in the railway, and was so 
delighted with her that he made her his heir. Was that 
true?* 

' Oh no. Hush ! Here is Mrs. Ashgrove.' 

Very soon the party was separated. Lord Glamorgan 
took Mrs. Ashgrove to the tent ; the ladies were escorted 
by various neighbouring landowners; Mr. Donne and 
Elspeth, who were becoming fast friends, refused to be 
parted, and went off together; and Maude found herself 
seated between a Mr. Franks and Mr. Gosford. 

On such occasions there is not much scope for the inter- 
change of ideas; the gentlemen's spare moments are ab- 
sorbed in carving, the ladies' in endeavouring to avoid the 
shower of bits and drops, which the best-educated waiter, 
cramped in all directions for room> can hardly help sprink- 
ling around him. 

' This is dreadful !' murmured Mr. Gosford, with a face of 
patient endurance, as a little bit of lobster went down his 
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collar. 'What does one not suffer in the course of one 
year's amusements ?' 

' I think it is rather good fun/ replied Maude; 'but the 
tent is put up on such a steep incline that I feel doubtful if 
our bench is not going over backwards. What do you 
think ?* 

Her neighbour's look of misery increased. ' And what a 
draught there is, although it is frightfully stuffy !' 

' We shall all catch dreadful colds/ said Maude, to tease 
him ; for he was a great hypochondriac, and always con- 
cerned about his health. 

'Are you going to shoot, Miss Loder?* asked Mr. 
Franks. 

* No, I am sorry to say I don't. You have some wonder- 
ful archeresses in your society, I hear ?' 

* Yes, we have. Three of our members were among the 
first seven at the last grand national meeting.' 

' It takes such an amount of practice to keep one's hand 
in, that, unless one can shoot regularly, it seems very little 
use to begin.' 

' That is quite true. Some of our ladies shoot a couple 
of hours and more every day.' 

The heat was increasing from moment to moment The 
middle-aged ladies, conscious that their bloom was deepen- 
ing in an unbecoming manner, could hardly restrain their 
irritation at such of the company as were showing an un- 
curbed desire for more grapes, and were thereby deferring 
the speeches. But the moment came at last First, of 
course, they had the toast, * which requires no poor words 
of mine to recommend it to your notice, being one which 
every loyal English man and woman never fails to drink 
with enthusiasm ;' then, after a feeble rapping, indicative of 
the enthusiasm alluded to^ followed an elaborate harangue. 
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in which the young man who was to stand for the county at 
the next election, proposed the health of the host and hostess. 
Mr. Ashgrove responded, and then it became known that 
the health of the ladies was to be proposed, and that Mr. 
Donne was to do the deed. 

There was a long pause. Every eye in the place was 
fixed on the victim, who felt as if he were glued to his 
bench. An undertoned exhortation from his neighbour at 
last got him on his legs. There was a suppressed smile, 
for Mr. Donne was recognised to be no Demosthenes, and 
had already several times ignominiously failed, when the 
path to oratorical distinction lay open before him. 

'Ladies and gentlemen,' he began, 'you all know a 
saying dear to reviewers when they want to be especially 
down on an author : *' There are new things and true 
things in this book, but the things that are new are not 
true, and the things that are true are not new." I stand 
before you with a painful consciousness that, whatever I 
can say, must deserve a like criticism. This is the fortieth 
year in which this society has held three annual meetings, 
therefore two hundred and twenty — no, one hundred and 
eighty — no—' 

* A hundred and twenty,' prompted Elspeth. 

' Therefore one hundred and twenty speeches have been 
made, by abler speakers than I am, on this truly inspiring 
subject How, then, could I hope to say anything both 
new and true? You will see at a glance what a fix— a 
dilemma, I mean, I am in. Now, I should be throwing 
discredit on you if I supposed you would prefer novelty to 
veracity, so I will dismiss all thought of making remarks 
which shall be in any way original, and will content myself 
with the undeniable observations oi my illustrious pre- 
decessors. 
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* Allow me, then, to call your attention to the fact that 
we have among us to-day a great number of ladies, some 
of whom we often have the privilege of meeting in this 
county, whilst others have honoured us by coming from a 
distance. Can we be grateful enough for their company ? 
Who does not strain his bowstring with increased ardour 
when he knows that fair eyes are watching him? which 
victorous bowman will not feel the value of his priza 
redoubled by the reflection that gentle hearts are rejoicing 
at his success, and gentle voices are waiting to offer him 
their congratulations ? I venture, gentlemen, to say that 
this society would never have reached its present venerable 
age had it not been for the cordial support which the ladies 
have accorded to it. Imagine us disconsolate bachelors 
marching alone, backwards and forwards, between the 
targets ! I see you all shrink from the thought. Gentlemen, 
I call upon you to drink with all cordiality the health of the 
ladies.' 

Mr. Donne sat down amid much applause and laughter. 
Never before had he been able to string three sentences 
together, and taking this into consideration, he really had 
made a brilliant success. A strong-minded female, who 
had volunteered to answer for her sex, stood up ; but, after 
several attempts at the beginning of a discourse which she 
had prepared, was glad to accept a prompt from her 
neighbour, a fox-hunting squire, to the effect that ' she, in 
the name of the ladies present, begged to thank the 
company very much for the kind manner in which they had 
drunk their health,' and then sunk back into private life. 

After that the shooters produced their bows, and set 
themselves to the real business of the day, and those who 
were not archers went to look at the prizes, to walk in the 
gardens, or to chat with their friends. 
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Lady Loder found a gentleman with whom she had been 
acquainted years ago in Rome, and began to discuss old 
recollections with him ; Lady Vivian sat down on a bench, 
still attended by the indefatigable Captain Hotham ; Clara 
Vivian gave her shawl to Sir Walter Grenville, and begged 
him to take care of it for her in case she should be cold — a 
device which effectually kept him in her neighbourhood; 
Mr. Campbell went to sketth a large chestnut-tree which 
took his fancy ; Elspeth invited Mr. Donne to walk with her 
to the top of the hill, as * she had no intention of crawling 
up and down the shooting ground. with those lunatics;' 
and Maude walked round the garden with Lady Mappin, a 
good-humoured, homely body, as far as possible removed 
from the typical rich manufacturess. 

* I spent all my early days in a country farm, my dear,' 
she said, 'and I feel sadly out of place among all you fine 
people. I often wish Johli had never got rich all along of 
his jam. Money brings cares, it does,' she added, as 
she thought of the five thousand pounds of debts which 
her son had contracted before leaving Oxford; *and I 
slept easier than I do now when John was foreman at 
three guineas a week, and we had lodgings in the High 
Street' 

She was very communicative about her home affairs- 
Her children were being converted into ladies and gentle- 
men by the usual processes. Alfred and Edmund had been 
at Eton and Christ Church, with enormous allowances to 
assist them in 'making friends.' Frederica had married a 
'lord's' younger son, who had proved anything but a model 
husband ; Annie had been unsatisfactory, and had averted 
a like fate by running away with a solicitor's clerk, who had 
struck up a clandestine friendship, and persuaded her that 
he ' loved her for herself alone.' Henrietta, the remaining 

16 
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child, was not yet grown up; all the mother's hopes evi- 
dently centred on her, and many were the anecdotes of her 
talents and charms which Lady Mappin confided to her 
young friend as they paced along the walks, 

Maude could not help noticing that Sir Walter looked 
annoyed and bored as he accompanied Clara from flower- 
bed to flower-bed, and listened to her horticultural remarks. 
At last Lady Vivian called out,. 'Clara, if you are not going 
to use your shawl, I think I will put it on ; I am getting to 
feel so chilly. Thank you. Will you pin it for me ?* And 
whilst her daughter was employed in fastening the wrap, he 
managed to slip away. 

* Did you see Mrs. Brinsley, Lady Mappin ?' he asked, 
joining the two ladies. 'She was inquiring anxiously for 
you just now.' 

* Mrs. Brinslev ! Violet Pritchard as was ?' In moments 
of excitement Lady Mappings grammar was liable to oc- 
casional lapses. ' Lord, no ! I haven't seen her. She and 
I were bosom friends at Miss Blane/s. Will you excuse 
me leaving you, my dear? I must find her.' 

*' There she is, in the grey gown, just passing the magnolia. 
Let me take you to her.' 
He did so, and in a moment was back again. 

* Shall we walk round the poolF he said to Maude. 
* There is a beautiful view from the other side.' 

Elspeth's remarks flashed into her mind. She hesitated 
and blushed a little; and then, saying to herself, 'How 
silly I am !' replied, * Yes, let us go ; I should like to see 
the view.' 

Sir Walter noticed the hesitation with a thrill of pleasure. 
Hitherto she had been on easy, kindly, friendly terms ; but 
now her manner towards him had changed. She looked 
quite shy, and, as Miss Vivian had predicted, shyness was 
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decidedly becoming. He thought he had never before 
seen her so lovely. 

It was the first day on which she had put off her mourn- 
ing, and she was dressed in a suit of dull green, with 
quantities of creamy lace round her neck and wrists. Th^ 
close clinging material suited her slender figure, and the 
olive hat and feathers set off the golden auburn of her hair. 
The warm moist wind, too, had. brought out the colour 
through her transparent skin^ and brightened her large 
brown eyes. 

And yet, remarkable as her features were, it was in theit 
expression that lay their chief charm. As with most simple^ 
single-minded women, her soul lit up her face: It was her 
calm, thoughtful, true-hearted disposition that shone in her 
eyes ; it was the tender kindliness of her nature that gave 
meaning to the delicate curves of her mouth. But, sweet 
and gentle as was her countenance, there was decision in it 
too. All her life Maude would be able to say ' No ' when 
she chose ; but all her life she would say * No ' with pain — 
unlike those persons of weaker character, who, half-conscious 
of their weakness, make matters worse by 'asserting their 
authority in terms of needless contradiction.' 

*The beauty of the day is quite gone/ she remarked, 
glancing up at the lead-coloured curtain that had drawn it- 
self over the glories of the morning sky. 

'Yes,' he replied ; 'I am not sure that you will not want 
your waterproofs, after alL' 

' We can easily get them ; Cousin Mary had them strapped 
together and put in the hall.' 

* What excellent care she takes of us all ! She is a 
capital head of a country house; everything is always 
thought of, and yet one does not feel one is under orders^ 
as one perpetually does in some places.' 

16 — 2 
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' Yes/ answered Maude ; ' she has gone about so much, 
and received so many visitors at home, that practice has 
made her perfect Besides, she is invariably pleased to 
have people around her at all times and seasons, and that 
is the beginning and end of the virtues of a good hostess.' 

' Of the virtues, yes. But every good hostess must have 
a tendency to two small vices : she ought to be a little 
greedy, and a little fond- of gossip.' 

* Yes,' replied she, * I dare say they are necessary to good 
dinners, and good small-talk.' 

Maude felt quite at her ease ; nothing could be further 
from the realm of sentiment than this style of conversation. 

' Tell me how you spend your day in London,' he said 
presently. ' I like to be able to think of my friends, and 
know what they are doing at any given hour.' 

' We breakfast about ten, and then I play and read till 
twelve. After that I have an hour's walk, and when I come 
in I write notes, or do any little matters for my cousin till 
luncheon-time. We are generally out nearly all the after- 
noon, and in the evening we have parties and balls to go 
to. It is a dreadfully useless life, isn't it ? I tried to do 
some parish work once or twice, but my attempts came to 
grief, so I have given that up.' 

* How do you mean that they came to grief?' 

* I thought I would try and visit in an alley ; but, in the 
very first house, I was locked in, and made to pay thirty- 
five shillings for a rusty old hinge not worth eighteen-pence.' 

She expected her companion to laugh, but was taken 
aback by his reply. * For mercy's sake, Miss Loder,' he 
said vehemently, 'don't do such things; it is most unfit- 
ting. You must not try those experiments ; it is dangerous, 
wrong !' 

She looked up in amazement, but at the sight of his eager 
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face her eyes fell * I should have thought you would have 
understood my wish to be useful* 

* Useful !* he repeated, with a tone of manly scorn at puny 
female effort * Of what use do you suppose a girl like you 
could be in such a spot ? The low parts of London are not 
fit places for you to walk in alone. What did Lady Loder 
say when she heard what had happened ?' 

' I never told her,' said Maude falteringly ; * I thought 
she would laugh so. I did not know there was any harm 
in what I did.' 

* Well,' he said, relenting, * promise that you will not do 
anything so rash again.' 

* No, I will not,' she answered. * I was so frightened that 
time, that I resolved never to venture into any such out-of- 
the-way quarters any more.' 

The whole thing was very puzzling to Maude. She felt 
she had committed a crime of which she had no means of 
measuring the magnitude. She had thought that Sir Walter, 
to whom no man, woman, or child on his estate was a 
stranger, would have appreciated her desire to work among 
the London poor ; but instead of that he was shocked and 
put out with her. Generally, for some unexplained psycho- 
logical reason, a young man who scolds a young lady there- 
by puts himself on terms of exceptional friendship with her, 
but a sense of having been unjustly treated prevented this 
efifect in the present case. Maude did not speak, and Sir 
Walter, too, was silent. He had shown more feeling than 
he had intended, when the thought of her danger had pressed 
itself upon him ; he felt that their friendship was not where 
it had been five minutes before ; either she was startled and 
vexed by his vehemence, or it had revealed an interest in 
her well-being which passed that of mere acquaintance. 

They walked along side by side, and no sound was heard 
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save the sighing of the breeze in the firs overheadi and the 
gentle lapping of the waters of the pool against the bank. 

^ Look what a pretty fringe the May-blossoms and labur- 
nums have made all along the edge of the lake ; the branches 
have been nearly stripped of them since the wind rose/ she 
remarked in a constrained voice. 

' Yes,' he replied absently. 

'Tell me something about your Irish stay/ she said^ in an 
easier tone. This was a subject in which there must be 
something more than monosyllables to be had 'Sir 
Frederick Wingfield said they had tried to bum your house 
down. I hadn't heard of that. Was it true?' 

'Yes. One night, just as I was going to bed, I saw a 
man prowling about in the garden, so I called my man, 
Brown, and we set ourselves to watch him. The larder, 
that joins the house, is thatched, and we saw him place a 
ladder against it, and prepare to mount it, with a lantern 
in his hand; This was rather too much of a good thing, so 
we crept quietly out of the house in our stockings, and 
pulled the ladder aside, when he had just taken the bit of 
candle out of his lantern, and was putting it to the thatch. 
Down came our gentleman, lantern and all, and Brown and 
I dragged him into the house.' 

' And what did you do with him when you had got him 
there ?' 

' We asked what he had been at, and as every Irishman 
has an excuse ready at any moment for any possible emer- 
gency, this one, of course, was more innocent than a lamb. 
He said, " Sure, your honour, it was only some sparrows out 
of the thatch for to-morrow's pie that I was after; you 
wouldn't go to grudge a poor man that" So we told him 
he was the greatest liar out, and we should thrash him well, 
as there was no law in Ireland to do it for us ; and we should 
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keep his lantern (which had his name on it) as evidence, in 
case he liked to have us up for assault So Brown held him 
and I flogged him, and he yelled as if he was being killed.' 

* And would not his next step be to get a gun and shoot 
you from behind a hedge F 

* Before we let him go we showed him a drawer full of 
revolvers, and told him that we never stirred without one in 
each pocket ; that we were dead shots, and that if any 
friend of his wished to try his hand on us, we recommended 
him to aim straight, or he might be sure he had drunk his 
last glass of whisky. Then we kicked him out of the house, 
and let him tell his story where he pleased.* 

^ It must be an horrid thing to have an Irish place, and to 
feel that everybody on- it hates one, and that one's life is in 
hourly danger.* 

' It isn't pleasant ; but there is an excitement about it ; 
and, after all, there isn't a soul in the world who would care 
a button if I were dead or alive.' 

For some time longer they wandered about in the wilder- 
ness that surrounded the lake. 

* That is rain upon the hills, I think/ he said, as they 
emerged on a clearer spot. * We had better go in, or you 
will get wet.' 

The storm came on fast, and before they reached the door 
it was raining heavily. 

Evidently there was no prospect of any further outing. 
All but the most indomitable archers forsook the targets, 
and some singing was proposed, which passed the time till 
the carriages came round. 

When the party assembled in the hall, Elspeth and 
Mr. Donne were missing. The music-room, library, and 
conservatory were searched, but nowhere were they to he 
foun4 
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* I do believe that naughty girl has never returned,' said 
Lady Vivian, shivering; *she went up the hill with Mr. 
Donne. She will be perfectly drenched. Pray, Lady Loder, 
do not think of her. I really dread this damp for my 
neuralgia.' 

•Very well,' replied Lady Loder; 'we will go on in the 
landau. I dare say she will appear before long. You can 
wait for her, Maude, and come home in the victoria ; you 
will not get wet with the hood up. Mr. Donne must go on 
the box.' 

' I don't like leaving you behind. Miss Loder,' said Lord 
Glamorgan. ' We will keep the break for a few minutes, 
and see if they turn up.* 

In less than a quarter of an hour the truants arrived, as 
Lady Vivian had prophesied, 'perfectly drenched.' Nor 
was that the worst of the matter. Elspeth's once white 
gown was one mass of mud from head to foot ; even her face 
had not wholly escaped. Her eyes, however, were sparkling 
with glee, and she seemed not a whit abashed by the horrified 
glances which were turned upon her. Mr. Donne showed 
a far more proper sense of the gravity of the position. 

* Oh, we have had such fun !' she cried. * We got up all 
right, and there was a herd of cattle grazing, and the old bull 
ran after us, and we had to scramble over a hedge to get out 
of his way. There was a ditch on the other side, and Mr, 
Donne didn't see it, and pulled me right in.' 

* Do come upstairs, and let me give you some dry clothes/ 
urged Mrs. Ashgrove. 

* Oh dear no, thank you ! Please help me on with my 
ulster. Lord Glamorgan. There ! that hides a multitude 
of sins. Now let us start. I shall come inside with you, 
Maud^ I want to tell you all about the bull. And Sir 
Walter will take care of us on the box — will you not f 
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The break was the first of the two carriages that were 
standing at the door, and, tired of waiting, the rest of the 
party got in, and began to pack themselves up under water- 
proof rugs. When they were all settled, and had driven off 
a few yards, mischievous Elspeth shouted : 

* Stop ! I have changed my mind ; I am coming with you. 
I like to be high up ; and besides, I am oozing, and should 
spoil Maude's dress ;' and, merely laughing at her friend's 
remonstrances, she clambered into the break, and seated 
herself by Mr. Donne. *A11 right — ofif !' she said to the 
coachman; and on they drove, leaving Maude and Sir 
Walter to follow in the victoria. 

* She really is too bad,* he said, with pleasure gleaming 
from his eyes. * Now you will lose the story about the bull. 
Must I go outside in the rain, or will jou take me with you, 
as there is room ?' 

* Come inside, if you like it best,' said Maude, shortly. 
She was thoroughly vexed, and would not smile. It was 

unreasonable enough to visit Elspeth's transgression on poor 
Walter ; but Maude was too much put out to be reasonable. 
She was angry with Miss Vivian for her monkey's trick, 
angry with Sir Walter fot treating the matter so lightly, and 
distressed at the idea that he might, as she did, see through 
the manoeuvre. She was determined, at any rate, to show 
that the tiie d-t^ie was not of her seeking. She originated no 
single remark during the drive, and cut short all her com- 
panion's attempts at conversation. She refused to be molli- 
fied throughout the evening, and bestowed all her smiles on 
Lord Rotherby, to that young man's great delight and SJr 
Walter's proportionate misery. 

* Have I sinned past forgiveness ?' said Elspeth, as they 
wished each other good-night on the landing ; and receiving 
jio answer^ ' I won't be sent to Coventry like that !* she ex- 
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claimed, and bounced through the door into Maude's room. 
* Pity your poor supplicant/ she continued, with mock peni- 
tence, falling on her knees. * Forgive me ; I only did it in 
joke/ 

^ I can see no fun at all in such jokes,' replied Maude, 
trying to be stem. 

' I acknowledge the error of my ways, and won't do so 
no more,' said Elspeth. * There ! what else do you want ? 
— repentance, and promise of amendment ! I can do noth- 
ing beyond. Am I forgiven ?' 

* Yes, yes l' don't be so silly ! Do get up,' said Maude, 
laughing. 

* I wish you could have seen the bull,' pursued Elspeth, 
prudently changing the subject * Mr. Donne dragged me 
over the hedge, or I should never have escaped ; and then 
on the way home he grew quite sentimental It was too 
amusing ; I was so very dirty, I could not have been senti- 
mental if I had tried. He became downright pathetic 
about the mess I had helped him out of with regard to his 
speech; to which! said it was rather hard that, by way of 
return, he had got me into a messj and didn't he look 
snubbed I' 

* I think you are treating that poor fellow very badly,' 
observed Maude. 

* Not at all,' replied Elspeth. * You don't seriously think 
he is falling in love with me, do you ? Besides, it would be 
rather fun if he did propose to me. Young men think 
that girls are always sighing for a husband, and it is too 
comic to see their faces when you refuse them ; they can't 
believe in such audacity. There was one I knew last year, 
who had that aggravating habit of impressing on you that 
flirting was all he meant, by perpetually saying, " Poor 
Snooks r* or *• Poor Jones ! so he's going to be married 
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too ! How I pity him V Well, of course I couldn't resent 
these speeches at the time ; but at last my charms were too 
many for him, and he proposed to me. Wasn't I pleased ! 
My revenge came then. You should have seen what a fool 
he looked when I said*' No." It was rich ! By-the-bye, 
did you see Mr. Donne's sister ? Such a funny, hideous 
little creature.' 

* I don't think I did Was she near us at luncheon ?* 
*Yes, opposite; further down the table. She was quite 

too ugly for anything.' 

* How hard you are upon ugliness !' 

' You think a fellow-feeling should make me wondrous 
kind?' inquired Elspeth. 

' No, indeed,' said Maude. 

' I know I'm ugly,' Elspeth went on, unheeding ; * but, 
then, I've a smart figure, and dress up well,* and that makes 
all the difference. She was one of those hopeless little 
mortals who haven't a single good point about them.' 

* Probably she is quite unaware of the fact,' said Maude, 
* and so doesn't in any way deserve your pity.' 

* No doubt I always say it is the most convincing proof 
of a Providence above (although one not, as far as I am 
aware, noticed by divines) that the ugliest of the race are 
always not colour blind, but looking-glass blind. Yet, after 
all, I am not sure it would not be less depressing if they 
knew that the neglect with which the world treats them is 
merely due to an unpleasing exterior. It must be dreadful 
for them to see that nobody wants to take them to dinner, 
or to have them at their house for a ball, or dance with 
them at the ball, and to find that even the Sunday school 
children avoid their class, and all the while not have a sus- 
picion why. If the cause was once recognised, they might 
go in for some other line — ^fastness, or biueaess; or ipusic, or 
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authorship, and get up a clique of their own. As it is, those 
miserable little beings mostly plod through a crashed, 
blighted existence, up to the age of ninety. They are all 
long-lived.' 

' Poor Miss Donne I I am very sorry for her,' said 
Maude. 

' So am I. I asked Bertie about her.' 

'Who?' 

' Bertie — her brother; and he said she was a good soul, 
but Qot up to mucli.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

* O my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, live and rejoice ! 
That asked not for causes and reasons, 

But made us all feeling and voice ; 
When we went with the winds in their blowing, 

When nature and we were peers, 
And we seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years ?' 

' Lowell. 

The weather had cleared during the night, and most of the 
gentlemen started immediately after breakfast for the river. 
Mr, Morpeth declined being of the party ; Sir Walter Gren- 
ville also made an excuse and stayed behind; and Mr. 
Campbell prepared to go on with his artistic pursuits. 

'May we see your yesterday's sketch?* asked Lady 
Loder, as he passed through the drawing-room on his way 
to the park. 

Mr. .Campbell was a painter of the highly- ideal school, 
and the chestnut tree that, in answer to this request, was 
displayed before them owed a good deal to the realms of 
fancy. The foliage was highly imaginative, and stripes of 
red and blue adorned the trunk. 
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' I flatter myself that I am about the top of the tree ds 
regards tree-painting/ remarked Mr. Campbell, making his 
favourite joke in a well-satisfied voice, and viewing his pro- 
duction with his head very much on one side. * Till the 
sun went in the lights and shades were magnificent ; a real 
feast to an artist* s eye. Now you, I dare say, would not 
have seen all those colours on the trunk ; but I did.' 

*No, I cannot say I perceived them,' responded Lady 
Loder. ' What a splendid tree it is I* 

' What a privilege to spend one's life in the worship and 
service of Nature T exclaimed Mr. Campbell, fervently ; 
•the confidant of her secrets, the discerner of her inner 
mysteries, her interpreter to mankind.' 

' I know you artists say you enjoy nature, and see more 
in it than we outsiders do,' remarked Sir Walter ; * but I 
never feel quite convinced.' 

* Here is the proof. Did *you see those colours in that 
trunk y 

' No ; but the question is — ^were they there ? and that is 
just what it is impossible to prove.' 

* But of course they were there, else why should I have 
painted them ? Your untrained eye doesn't detect the finer 
harmonies of colouring. The beauties of nature flee before 
you.' 

^But if I say that what I saw— a smooth grey trunk with 
lights breaking across its surface, and a mottling of leaf- 
shadows moving about on it — was more beautiful than what 
you saw ?' 

*I should respond that you — excuse me — were a bar- 
barian, and could not tell what I saw.' 

* But is not what you saw the same thing that you have 
represented on your canvas ? May we not judge by that ?' 

' It is no good talking of colours to the blind,' answered 
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Campbell, with a good-natured laugh. *I see you are 
heretics all ;' and so saying he gathered up his properties 
and walked away* 

Sir Walter would have liked to pursue the subject further, 
but the presence of Mrs. Campbell stopped him. 

* I shall betake myself to the only form of art of which I 
am capable,' said that lady, producing a sandy piece of 
satin out of her basket and beginning operations. 

The other ladies followed her example, and soon every 
one was stitching at strangely stiff-backed flowers. 

' Five ladies and five high-art cushions,' exclaimed Elspeth 
irreverently, coming into the room. 'There is such a monotony 
about your occupations that I am sure you will be grateful 
to me for doing something different. I am going to make 
rabbit-nets, and tie salmon-flies.' 

But sedentary employment was not much in Elspeth's 
line ; she soon threw aside her silk and feathers, and coming 
round to Maude, whispered : 

* Do slip away presently ; I want to show you something 
upstairs.' 

At the end of a few minutes she rose and followed hen 
Elspeth was in her room, kneeling in front of a large 

basket, which contained a white Angora cat and five small 

kittens. 

* I made that crabbed old Mathews bring them up ; she 
thought I meant to paint them, and I didn't undeceive her^ 
or I should never have got them. I am going to put them 
all in Mr. Donne's bed to-night. Will you help ? It will 
be no end of a lark.' 

* No, Elspeth, you really must not do anything of thei 
kind. How can you think of going poking about in Mn 
Donne's room F 

' Now, don't be tiresome, Maudie/ responded the young 
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lady, coaxingly. *You shall help me, for two poking to* 
gether will be quite proper ; and then we will hide ourselves 
behind the cupboard on the landing outside his door, so as 
to hear the mewing and spitting of the cat, and Bertie's 
boots flying all about. Won't it be first-rate ? 

*No, indeed, I shan't aid and abet you in any way. I 
hope you are joking. Do let me take them downstairs.' 

*You are very cross, Maude; I don't love you a bit. 
You haven't an atom of fun in you.' 

Who can stand that reproach ? From the child in the 
nursery, to the literary reviewer, we none of us dare not to 
see * fun ' when we are bidden to look out for it Whether 
it is there or not, is a matter of quite secondary importance. 
Maude, therefore, was silent, though not convinced. 

In the afternoon the two girls went out riding, under the 
escort of Mr. Morpeth and Sir Walter Grenville. Elspeth 
developed a sudden partiality for the canon, and insisted on 
riding by his side, so that the other couple had a great deal 
of each other's society. Maude felt half-apologetic to Sir 
Walter for her capricious behaviour on the previous even- 
ing, and tried to show her penitence by an unusually gracious 
demeanour; and the young man, pleased by her friendly 
manner, was gay and cheerful, and showed to his very best. 
When the riders returned, about tea-time, they all four re- 
ported that they had had a most agreeable afternoon, and 
their smiling faces made a marked contrast to those of the 
fishermen, who came in about the same time, with almost 
empty baskets, and decidedly low spirits. The water had 
not been * in order.' Naturally ! When was it ever known 
to be in order ? Unless, in pre-historic England, the rivers 
were very different to those of the present time, the pis- 
catorial part of the population must often have gone to bed 
hungry. 
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That evening a pianist came over from Rotherby, and, 
with the addition of half-a-dozen couples or so, who joined 
them from the neighbouring houses, the junior members of 
the party danced in the hall. Of course, where the dancers 
are so few, the same people must often be partners ; at any 
fate^ certain it was that Sir Walter and Maude valsed a great 
many times together. 

* This has been a delightful evening,' he said, as the music 
stopped ; * it is a pity that all good things come to an end 
50 soon.' 

Seeing that a great part of the time had been spent in 
her company, Maude could not but take this remark as a 
compliment to herself; and there was something in the 
speaker's manner that threw more meaning into the words 
than appeared on their surface. Again and again Elspeth's 
speech, * Now, don't pretend not to know that he is per- 
fectly bewitched by you,' came into her head. She was hot 
a flirt like Miss Vivian ; if she had felt sure that Sir Walter 
was growing attached to her, she would have felt it her 
duty to keep him at a distance. Her heart was still sore 
from recent events, and she had a half-formed resolu- 
tion that she would never marry. But, then, how could she 
tell what he was thinking of? Most probably nothing ! 
Could anything be more horrid or unwomanly than to set to 
work to repress a man who was not making love to her at 
all ? Why should she alienate a friend who was well-dis- 
posed towards her, and pleasant to talk to? He was 
certainly not clever, he did not seem to enter into a great 
many things that interested her, he was not a person who 
looked * before and after * much (unconsciously Maude was 
reviewing the qualities that had half charmed her in Eustace 
Simmonds): but he was genial, and open-hearted, and 
merry, and thoroughly trustworthy (now she had come to 

17 
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the list of merits which the other certainly had not) ; atid 
after all, at his age, one could not expect people to be like 
grandfathers. He certainly was a very nice boy (Maude's 
anti-matrimonial theories by.no means included the eschew- 
ing of all male friendship; and at nineteen girls believe 
more in Platonic relationships than they do later), and it 
would be a thousand pities to drop out of acquaintance with 
him. She would go on just as before^ and let things take 
their chance ; most likely no harm would come of it 

Was she quite genuine in arguing thus ? Who knows ? 

Lady Loder, who always spoke out her mind without any 
reticence, said to her when they were alone, * I think Sir 
Walter is pa3ring you a great deal of attention, Maudie. 
Of course you might marry better, but nowadays so many 
girls remain single, that he might be worth thinking of. 
Besides, he is a nice fellow, and that is always something.' 

But Maude was not on sufficiently confidential terms 
with her cousin to be willing to discuss the matter. * Oh 
no,' she replied hypocritically, as if the idea were quite a 
new one to her. * Why, he scarcely spoke to me all the 
morning.' 

* Well, you know best,' said Lady Loder, as she dismissed 
her ; and then added mentally, ' There is something cold 
about that girl.' 

* Something cold about that girl' This was a criticism 
which was continually being made about Maude by those 
who did not know her in intimacy. And there was a foun- 
dation of truth in the remark. Most women are gifted with 
great adaptability of character. Where circumstances have 
placed them, there they root themselves, and grow attached 
to those with whom they come in daily contact, and by 
whom they are kindly treated. There are others who have 
less pliability of nature ; these are not, like the first, happy 
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wherever they are set down ; these, too, do not give their 
love so easily. They may, perhaps, even have passed 
through childhood with a reputation for being only moder- 
ately affectionate sisters and daughters, and their neighbours 
think them incapable of any great devotion ; but let the 
right hand come, bearing the magic key that unlocks their 
hearts, and ten to one they will pour out an intensity of 
love — deep, fervid, unquenchable love — of which the others 
are incapable. To them, it is true, life is full of risks ; they 
can only develop themselves freely under one set of circum- 
stances, and if their lot is cast on different lines, they remain 
dwarfed, stunted, spoilt. From a possible highest, they 
may stop short at an actual lowest 

Of this latter kind was Maude's nature. The tender, 
softening influences of her Selby home were gone; gone, 
too, were her favourite occupations of old days; none of 
the higher and better chords of her disposition met with any 
response in Lady Lodefs house; her mood towards her 
aunf s views of life and general principles was almost 'in- 
variably antagonistic. Christine's companionship did not 
fill the vacuum in her heart. If this chapter in her life's 
history were^ to be indefinitely prolonged, her whole cha- 
racter would be injured, and the promise of a fine woman- 
hood might be blighted. 

' Good-night,' said Elspeth, poking her head round the 
door,, as the clock struck half-past eleven. ' You won't 
change your mind, and come too ?' 

* No,' replied the other. * Please, dear Elspeth, give up 
your plan; you will only get into a scrape.' 

Elspeth's answer was maliciously to pinch the tail of one 
of the kittens, which responded with a feeble squeak, and in 
another minute her steps was heard retreating down the 
Dassasei 

17 — a 
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Maude sent Mdlle. Sophie to bed, and sat down to writd 
a letter to Christine. She had received one from her that 
morning, describing all the woes she was enduring, and 
begging for an answer. As they would meet on Saturday it 
was not worth writing much, but she would send her a few 
lines. She had just stuck her envelope when suddenly a 
distant scream was heard, and a series of growls, evidently 
from some large dog. Maude paused a moment and 
listened. The scream was repeated, and cries of * Help ! 
help r * It is some joke of that tiresome Elspeth's,' she 
thought ; and opened her door to hear better. From the 
end of the gallery she distinctly recognised Elspeth's voice 
— * Mamma ! Clara ! help I Oh, I shall be killed !' and 
then the sound of growls recommenced. 

* I dare say it is only some new trick of hers,' thought 
Maude ; * but I may just as well go and see.' 

She stole out of her room, and looked round to see if any 
one was about. There was no one ; but the distant cries 
were again heard. 

*I wonder if there is really anything the matter?* she 
thought, and hastened her steps a little. 

Following the sound, she reached the landing at the end 
of the passage, and there, to her horror, she saw Elspeth 
stretched at full length on the ground, whilst over her, with 
angry eyes and slowly waving tail, stood Oscar, the big St. 
Bernard which she had seen tied up in the stable yard. * 

* Call him off, Maude,* said Elspeth faintly. 

' Oscar ! Here, good Oscar T cried Maude, trembling, 
but in her most propitiatory voice, 

Oscar looked round, but stirred not a step. 

* Can't you get up ?* 

The girl moved; but instantly ' the growls redoubled^ 
accompanied by a little grab in the direction of her throat. 
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* He will kill me !' said Elspetb, terrified. 
' Lie quite still ; I'll get somebody.' 

* The smoking-room is at the end of the passage.' 
Maude hurried off, guided by a gentle odour of cigars, to 

the right door. 

'Oh, please,' she said, opening the door without cere- 
mony, and oblivious of her blue dressing-gown, *come 
quickly, or Oscar will kill Elspeth Vivian.' 

* What ?' There was a shuffling of chairs, and soon, 
dressed in various fancy toilettes, quite as decorative as 
Maude's, all the gentlemen emerged from their retreat. Lord 
Glamorgan at their head. 

* He is on the landing,' she said. 

Without another word they hastened to the spot, where 
Elspeth, hearing welcome sounds of approaching rescue, 
now lay quite still. 

* Oscar !' called Lord Glamorgan — ' Oscar, come here !' 
Oscar looked up and wagged his tail, but did not budge ; 

his face plainly expressed, 'See what I have caught for 
you !' It perfectly beamed with pride. 

' Oscar, come off !* repeated his master. 

This time the dog unwillingly stirred ; but Elspeth 
moved a moment too soon, and he returned to the spot. 

« Pull him off, Rotherby.' 

And Lord Rotherby passed his hand through his collar, 
whilst Lord Glamorgan helped the poor girl to get up. 

* What were you doing here at this time of night. Miss 
Vivian ?' he asked. 

*I was only — only,' stammered Elspeth, bursting into 
tears, between relief and shame — * only waiting, after taking 
the kittens — ^putting the kit — tens in Mr. Donne's room, 
and Oscar came up behind me and knocked me down, and 
nearly killed me.' 
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* What does she mean ?' asked Lord Glamorgan, fairly 
puzzled. 

* It was a joke between her and Mr. Donne,' explained 
Maude. ' I think he will find the white cat and her kittens 
somewhere in his room. It was nothing but her fun. 
Come with me,' she said, turning to Elspeth. *You are 
not hurt, are you ? You can walk ?* 

But now the unwonted noise had roused a great part of 
the house, and there were heads peeping out of several 
doors along the passage. 

Maude took Elspeth to her room, gave her some sal- 
volatile, and tried to console her ; but the girl had received 
a great shock to her nerves, and did nothing but sob and 
cry. 

' He was so big and strong, and his eyes were so red and 
fierce — and every one will laugh so to-morrow. Oh, Maude, 
I must go home early in the morning ; I can't face them 
all.' 

'Oh no ! don't think any more of it. No one will 
laugh.' 

* Who was there ?* 

'Some of the gentlemen; I really hadn't time to see 
which.' 

* Was Mr. Donne with them ?' 
' Yes.' 

Redoubled sobs. * He will laugh so.* 

* Indeed, I don't think he will' 
' Why ?' 

* He was thoroughly frightened ; and stood leaning against 
the wall, as white as a sheet.' 

' No I did he ?* said Elspeth, with great interest, the sobs 
ceasing as suddenly as a child's. 'How funny he must 
have looked ! I can't imagine his brown face whitet*. . 
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* It was, though.' 

* It was lucky for me that you were still up and heard m^ 
call* 

' Yes, I am glad I was ; otherwise I think Oscar would 
have kept you prisoner till the gentlemen had done smoking 
and had come that way.' 

* Did you see Mrs. Campbell poking her head out of her 
room, with her fringe rolled up in kid-curlers ? I wish all 
the ladies had come to the rescue instead of the men ; we 
should have had a peep into the secrets of the prison? 
house.' 

Elspeth's natural mood was clearly on the return. 

•How did Oscar get upstairs, I wonder? I know be 
is loose in the offices at night, but there are doors 
between.' 

* I fancy I let him in myself,' replied Miss Vivian. • It 
all got so lonely that I thought I would open the door at 
the top of the back stairs, so as to hear more plainly some 
of the servants who were still moving about below. I 
suppose Oscar thought it was too good an opportunity to 
be lost.' 

It was with a very shamefaced countenance that Elspeth 
descended next morning to breakfast ; but finding that no 
one alluded to her last night's position, she gradually took 
courage, and rattled away as usual. Lady Loder inquired 
into the particulars of the adventure from Maude, and Lady 
Vivian was heard remarking to Captain Hotham, * I think 
the castle must be full of rats, I heard such a noise out- 
side my rooiki in the early part of the night, that I nearly 
went out to see what was going on ; only then it occurred 
to me that rats might account for it' 

And Captain Hotham responded, with immovable solem- 
nity, * Ah, really I I heard a noise, too ; but. it.didn't 
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strike me that it might be rats. They often swarm in these 
old houses.* 

Certainly, with whatever capabilities Lady Vivian was 
gifted, that of being a vigilant chaperon was not among the 
number. 

One event that happened on that Thursday deserves to 
be recorded. The scene is the bench under the cedar-tree. 
The time 4.30 p.m. The dramatis personce Elspeth and 
Mr. Donne. There must be something peculiar in their 
appearance, for Lady Mappin and Mrs. Morpeth, who are 
approaching, both stop simultaneously and say, ' Shall we 
take one more turn before going in ?* 

*Miss Vivian,' Mr. Donne is remarking, *I'm an awful 
duffer at making speeches.' 

*So you told me on Monday,' replies the young lady, 
with great effrontery. 

* And yet I've got something I want to say.' 

*Down with the headings, then; I'll shape them into 
form with pleasure. Is that what you want ?' 

* No,' says her companion, rushing blindly on destruction, 
and plunging every moment more and more wildly into 
slang, and grammatical constructions unrecognised by 
Lindley Murray. *No, it isn't that—it's this;' and he 
begins tearing a dry cedar cone nervously to pieces, and 
strewing the chips on the grass. ' Look here, Miss Vivian ; 
I've got so awfully fond of you, that I shall be awfully cut 
up if you won't — won't have me.' 

This is a form which in his calmer moments he abhors ; 
but at such times people are apt to fall beneath themselves. 

' I know I'm not clever, like you ; but I would try all I 
could to make you happy.' 

The bits of cone crackle more vigorously than before* 
Elspeth looks almost as doleful as he ; in spite of her light 
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way of speaking, she has a tender heart and can't bear 
giving pain. In her distress she grows nearly as incoherent 
as Mr. Donne. 

* I'm awfully sorry,' she stammers. * I didn't know you 
would take it like that ; I was only in fun. No, I can't 
marry you ; I don't care for you that way. Let us talk of 
something else. Shall you be going to Scotland this year 
for the grousing ?' 

They rise and wend their way sadly towards the house, 
and for the rest of theix visit hardly speak to one another. 




CHAPTER XXIIL 

* When first I saw your face, a year ago, 
I knew my life's good, my soul heard one voice ; 
" The woman yonder — there's no use in life 
But just to obtain her." ' 

E. B. Browning. 

That evening Sir Walter Grenville spent a full hour medi- 
tating on his future course of action. , He had quite made 
up his mind that the greatest wish he had in the world was 
, to win Maude for his wife, but how to accomplish his 
purpose he was in doubt. Should he speak to her before 
leaving Glaston ? One argument in favour of so doing was 
that when back in London he would never find so good an 
opportunity; for all the ease of social intercourse in the 
country would be gone, and he would only see her in her 
cousin's drawing-room, or at some crowded party. But 
when he tried to estimate his chances of success, he felt all 
astray. Certainly she never avoided him, and always seemed 
pleased to speak to him ; still, this might arise from nothing 
more than a feeling of kindliness towards him, as a friend 
whom she liked. On the other hand, he had noticed 
sev^r^^ times that the perfectly open^ sisterly, unabashe4 
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manner with which she had been wont to treat him had 
changed; she had grown much more reserved about her 
own mood of life ; she could no longer be induced to dis- 
cuss his occupations at Shustone, and suggest alleviations 
for the loneliness of which he had several times complained; 
indeed, once or twice ^he had manifestly turned the subject. 
She never now asked him to execute small commissions for 
her at Selby, as she had done on several occasions in the 
earlier part of their acquaintance, when she seemed to have 
been conscious of none of the scruples which now beset 
her about * giving him trouble.' Was this change due to 
any estrangement that had crept between them, or was it an 
alteration consequent upon a new phase of feeling that was 
arising in her heart, and transforming their relations ? The 
whole thing turned on that, and the answer was quite un- 
certain. Then there were those reports that he had heard 
in London about some entanglement between her and 
Eustace Simmonds. True, he did not put much faith in 
them: what possible attraction, he asked himself, could 
Simmonds have for a girl like Maude ? Still, as with innate 
gentleman-like feeling he never mentioned his name, and 
she never alluded to him, he had no real foundation for an 
opinion which certainly ran counter to the current gossip of 
London. He could not decide upon any plan of opera- 
tions ; and finally concluded to try and make an opportunity 
for a confidential chat on the morrow, and then be guided 
by circumstances. 

All the morning it rained hopelessly. The high-art 
cushions advanced with rapid strides, and the party within 
shared the depression of the barometer. In the afternoon 
the downpour mitigated itself into a drizzle. Some of the 
gei^lemen, accompanied by Eispeth, whom no weather could 
daunt, undertook a four miles' walk to a f^m celebrated for 
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its prize stock. The elder ladies voted that it was too wet 
to leave the house. Mrs. Campbell would have ventured 
out, but just in time remembered that the red plush hood 
of her ulster would suffer from the damp ; and the only 
walkers who appeared for the ' mouthful of fresh air,' which 
was considered indispensable by the younger ladies, were 
Maude, Clara Vivian, Mr. Gosford, and Sir Walter Gren- 
ville. 

Ever since the bow-meeting, Mr. Gosford had been smel- 
ling his ' alkaram' and declaring he had a dreadful cold in 
his head, and if it had not been for fears concerning his 
digestion, he would certainly not have ventured out on 
such a day. 

* Had you not better put on your goloshes ?' asked Miss 
Vivian with solicitude. She had quite given up Sir Walter, 
and was just keeping her hand in with Mr. Gosford. Mr. 
Gosford rather liked her attentions. 

* Thank you for your kind thought. I think I will take 
your advice,* he replied ; * it must be terribly wet under- 
foot.* 

The lodge at the end of the park was the proposed goal ; 
but when about half the distance was accomplished the rain 
began to fall faster, and Mr. Gosford grew alarmed about his 
throat. 

' I think I shall go home ; I am afraid of this damp.' 

* So am I,' said Clara, coughing ; * I will go with 
you.' 

Maude prepared to turn homewards, but Sir Walter 
said : 

' Why should we shorten our walk, Miss Loder ? You 
haven't half earned your tea; let us go as far as the 
lodge.' And Maude allowed herself to be persuaded, and* 
went. 



/ 
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The rain ran in streams off Walter's hat; the wind 
fought with Maude's umbrella, and at times nearly proved 
victor ; but to the young and the strong there is pleasure in 
combating the elements, and they trudged contentedly along 
the drive. 

* I think I ought to confess a theft I committed yester- 
day,' he said presently. 

* What have you stolen ?' asked Maude. 

* You left a packet of photos on the table,' he said, * and I 
couldn't resist taking one. Will you forgive me, and let me 
keep my spoil ?' 

' I do not think I can make you out to be the most dis- 
tant of cousins,' she replied, * and I generally only give my 
photo to relations.' 

* No distant cousin could value it more than I should, 
however,' he said softly. 

Maude was ashamed to make a fuss about such a 
trifle. 

* Well, don't put it in your book,' she said. * If you won't 
do that you may keep it' 

'I had not the slightest intention of putting it in my 
book,' he said. 

Maude felt she had made matters ten times worse by this 
stipulation, but she could not explain. 

* I want to ask your forgiveness,' he resumed, * for the 
rough way I spoke to you at the archery meeting about your 
philanthropic efforts in London. I had no right to interfere 
— I know that — but I was taken aback at the thought of the 
danger you had run.' 

'I quite understood,' she said hurriedly. *I was very 
much obliged for your advice and for your interest.' 

* Interest 1' he exclaimed passionately. * It is not interest ] 
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that is no word to describe my feeling for ydU; Let iile tell 
you what I really—' 



But here Maude interrupted him suddenly* A misetable 
sensation came over her as if she had lived through this 
scene once before this year. She could not, would not, go 
through it ajgain to its bitter end. 

* I am tired,' she said * Let us turn back j I do not want 
to go any further.' 

Her companion turned at once. ^ 
*Do not stop me/ he entreated; 'hear what I want to 
say.' 

* No^ please — please stop I* she said excitedly. * I don't 
wan^t to hear anything about anybody's feelings. Let us 
talk of anything iti the world beside that. The weather is 
a miich xilore interesting subject, especially when it rain3 as 
it does now. Did you ever see anything like it ? Really, 
if I get home dry^ I ought to send a letter of acknowledg- 
ment to Ulster House, to appear ever after in their adver- 
tisements.' She knew she was talking nonsense, but she 
would not pause. 

Walter felt it was clear that there was no use in say- 
ing anything more, so he walked along in silence; and 
the wind howled among the big oaks, and their footsteps 
splashed along on the wet drive, uninterrupted by any other 
sound. 

As they neared the door, Sir Walter said, in a quiet, de- 
termined voice : 

* I think you were hardly fair on me ju»t now. Miss 
Loder; you might have listened to what I had to say; 
a man has surely si right to that much notice. But the 
day shall come when you shall hear — ^yes^ and answer me 
too!' 

His face was grave and his mouth firmly set, as he turned 
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the large handle and stood aside to let her pass. Maude 
did not look at him or speak, but rushed past him, and ratt 
straight up to her own room. 

Her heart was beating tumultuously. Never had she spent 
a more distressing, disturbing half-hour; She knew now that 
she had made a great mistake in interrupting what Sir Waited 
had begun to say^ If the worst had come to the worst, and 
he had asked her to be his wife^ of course she must have 
refused him ; but she might have done it so tenderly, so 
kindly, that they might have parted on a much less unsatis- 
factory footing than that which now existed between them. 
His companignship had come to be more to her than she 
knew, and although she was quite honest in saying to her- 
self that she had no wish to marry him, yet she felt that life 
would be more blank now that she would feel bound to 
avoid his society. And avoid him she must, for after what 
he had isaid as they stood together in the portico, to allow 
any continuance of intimacy would be simply to deceive 
him. It could not fail to be misinterpreted. 

On the other hand, was there no possibility that, by dis- 
missing him for good and all, she might be putting away the 
chance of a life that might be a happy one ? She liked Sir 
Walter very much ; he was kind and strong and good ; and 
though, at the beginning of. their acquaintance, she had 
looked upon him as a mere boy, there had lately been less 
of this feeling of superior age on her part, (hough she had 
kept up the idea to herself as a convenient fiction. When 
he remonstrated with her as to her imprudences in Paradise 
Row, she had seen that there was manly decision beneath 
that easy-^going manner ; and again to-day, as he spoke to 
her before they parted, there was nothing boyish in his clear, 
firmly spoken words. 

It is curious what a powermanly rebukes have in dmwing 
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a. woman towards the bestower ; so long, that is, as he pos-> 
sesses no authority over her. It is among the most mys- 
sterious workings of Providence, that post-matrimonial scold- 
ings, which are nearly always to be had in plenty, should be 
so dea^oid of charm. No wonder men are often a little 
disappointed when they find how thanklessly they are re- 
ceived. But Maude was in the stage when such reproofs 
still possess an infinite attraction, and to this attraction she 
was nowise insensible^ 

Yet after a moment she turned aside from the idea. 
She knew that, though she liked Sir Walter, the feeling she 
had had for Eustace Simmonds had been more nearly akin 
to love than anything that she felt for him ; and though that 
other liking was past and over for ever^ it had none the less 
left its traces, and she felt that if she engaged herself to 
Walter Grenville, she would only be trying to salve over an 
old wound by accepting an offer of affection which she 
could not reciprocate. 'I could not do it for my own 
sake,' she said to herself, 'and it would be harder still 
on him. I will never marry ; that will be best for every- 
body.' 

Whilst she was sitting in her soaking clothes in her bed- 
room, Sir Walter was standing mournfully by the empty 
hearth in the hall, overwhelming himself with reproaches. 
Why had he not waited ? how could he expect anything 
better after so slight an acquaintance ? why, having once 
begun, had he not insisted that she should' hear him ? why, 
having allowed her to cut short his declaration, bad he made 
that stupid allusion to the future ? Of course, now she 
would feel bound to keep him at a distance, \;(^ereas, had 
he said nothing, she would have no doubt thought that he 
had withdrawn his pretensions, and would have assiduously 
tried to bury the past in oblivion. As things stood, he was 
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in an utterly false position. Suddenly it struck him that his 
best course was to explain the state of the case to Lady 
Loder. She, he was fairly sure, would befriend him — at 
least, so far as to give him easy access to the house — and 
he must trust to himself for the rest. 

Happily for himself, he found her sitting alone in the 
morning-room. * Lady Loder,' he said, * may I come in ? I 
want to talk to you. Perhaps you have guessed my wishes 
with regard to your cousin ?* 

* Yes ;' and Lady Loder nodded encouragingly. She had 
seen enough to make her feel sure that she understood 
rightly both his question and his agitated manner. * He 
has proposed to her, but I wonder what answer she gave ?' 
she said to herself. 

* I wanted to tell her what I felt towards her, but she 
would not listea I don't give up hope ; I shall try again 
later on — with your leave, that is. Will you let me come to 
your house as if nothing had happened ? That will give me 
my best chance.* 

*0f course — of course,' replied Lady Loder. *She 
would not listen to you ? What an odd girl she is ! Still, 
I think she likes you ; I should say you were one of "her 
chief friends, and I am sure there is no one else in the way. 
You had better pay no attention to what is past, and just 
go on as usual. I should be very pleased that Maude should 
marry you ; I think you would make her a good husband. 
Courage !' she went on, feeling a sudden movement of com- 
passion as she looked at his downcast countenance. * You 
would not be the only man who has been refused the first 
time of asking, and had a very different answer the second 
time.' 

* Thank you,' he said, still in a very melancholy tone. 
*You are always kind to me.' 

18 
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The dinner-party that evening was not a very lively affair. 
Some of the party were ill, some were gloomy and indis- 
posed for much talk, and others were badly placed, so that 
their talents were lost to society. Sir Walter and Maude 
were both silent ; Mr. Donne was no less so ; Lady Vivian 
was suffering from a bad attack of neuralgia; Mr. Gosford, 
having caught a fresh chill, was sitting with his head wrapped 
in flannel, drinking treacle-posset in his room ; and Elspetb, 
who would have been equal to any emergency, had been 
taken to dinner by Sir Walter, who had placed her next Mr. 
Donne, so that there was no one, on either side, to respond 
to her lively remarks. 

The hours that intervened between dinner and bedtime 
were spent in an equally depressed condition, and next 
morning Lord Glamorgan's guests took their departure, with 
the usual number of thanks, compliments, and appointments 
for meeting again, which it was more than likely they would 
speedily do, seeing that they were, most of them, returning 
to London, 
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tHAPTER XXIV, 

* Distance sometimes endears friendship, and absence sweet* 
eneth it.'— Howell. 

The brougham had hardly sat Lady Loder and Maude dbwn' 
in Hertford Street, when Christine drove up in a cab. She 
had kept to her resolution of leaving by the first train, and 
she had ended her long journey from Falconbridge at the 
same titiae at which the others had completed their much 
shorter one from RotheJrby. She threw herself into Maude's 
arms. 

* Oh dear ! how very, very glad I am to be home again ! 
Aren't you, Maude ?' 

And Maude fervently responded, * Yes, delighted.' 

A little parcel awaited Christine, which, when opened, 
proved to contain six beautifully embroidered pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, trimmed with the finest Valenciennes. 

'What lovely handkerchiefs !' exclaimed the fair recipient, 
radiant with pleasure; for some finery above her means still 
rejoiced her heart as much as ever. *Who can they be 
from ? Ah ! here is a note at the bottom.* 

It was written on a sheet of scented violet paper, whrcti, 
by dint of numerous mysterious contortions, formed its own 

18—2 
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complete and inviolable envelope. A huge * P.M.' in raised 
gold letters entwined each other in the comer, and the pages 

were written over in a large, feeble, pointed hand 

» 

* Southboume Terrace, Friday, 

* My dear Miss Ransome, 

'I send you a small remembrance, which please 
accept from me. They com? from Madame Ferronifere's at 
Paris, so I hope they are all right. I have had them marked 
with a " C." only, because that is the name which will stick 
by you whatever happens to the other. * 

* To-morrow you will be back again. You don't know 
what an awfully dull time I have had since you left I 
stopped two days with the Beeches, but found it v^ry slow. 
Do come here soon. 

* Yours very sincerely, 

* Peter Menteith.' 

* They are quite wonderful, Christine I' exclaimed Lady 
Loder. * You are not half impressed with them. I don't 
know that I ever saw such cambric;' and she held it 
admiringly up to the light. 

Princesses in disguise no longer reveal themselves by 
detecting a pea beneath their ten mattresses, but by possess- 
ing a special critical faculty with regard to cambric, an 
intuitive knowledge of the * Peerage,' an appreciation of the 
custards in soup i la royalty a capacity for sitting up every 
night till past eleven without experiencing that weariness of 
mind and body which overtakes humbler mortals. Lady 
Loder was fairly perfect in these respects, but in many of 
them Christine was still lamentably deficient. 

^ Really, I should like to see this hero of yours,' she went 
on* ^London is still empty; suppose you ask him from me 
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tp come to tea on Tuesday. He will not run against any 
one else.' 

* Yoti will not like him at all, Lady Loder. I assure you 
you had better not invite him ; an'd he will be sure to call 
again.' 

* Never mind ; I have a great wish to see him. Ask him 
for Tuesday.' 

So Christine wrote : 

* Hertford Street, Saturdayi 

* Dear Mr. Menteith, 

* Very many thanks for your present. The handker- 
chiefs are quite beautiful, and Lady Loder admires them 
even more than I do.' (This was meant to infuse a little 
acid into her gratitude.) 'She desires me to say she should 
be very glad to see you, if you liked to come to tea on 
Tuesday, but ' (* Now what can I add to prevent his 
coming ?') * I think that is the day on which you go to play 
tennis at Lord's ; if so, pray don't put off your game. I 
dare say I shall be calling on Mrs. Menteith before the end 
of the week. 

* Yours truly, 

'Christine Ransomk' 

' Well, Christine,' asked Maude, when they were alone 
together upstairs, *were you not more pleased than you 
expected, to be with your own people again^ in spite of the 
drawbacks you mentioned in your letter ?' 

' Would you like to see some of my people ?' was Chris* 
tine's answer, taking a photograph out of her bag. There, 
in the light violet silk, sat Mrs. Ransome, holding a large 
book, presumably in order to indicate her absorption in 
literature ; there, on two stools at her feet, sat Sophy gazing 
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at a miniature, and Hester brandishing a fan with gigantic 
ropes and tassels. The light had fallen on Sophy's right 
ear, and* made it look like an caster-shell fixed on at right 
anglea to her head. Here was an explanation of the in- 
difference to her relations which Maude had always regarded 
as a puzzling}y unamiable trait in her friend's character. If 
they were like this, who could wonder ? 

'Ohy Christine !' in an awestruck whisper. This was all 
she could bring herself to say at first, but recollecting that 
this ejaculation was perhaps not very polite, she made an 
effort, and added, * They are not very pretty, but still I dare 
say they are very nice and kind and affectionate, and that 
makes up for anything else.' 

' Affectionate !' repeated Christine contemptuously. * Yoa 
wouldn't say that if you could heat us quarrelling. But 
let us talk of pleasanter things. Tell me all about your 
visit.' ' ' 

So the two girls settled themselves for a good talk, and 
Maude described all her experiences of the past week — 
except one — and heard as many more from Christine. 

After church on the following day Maude and Christine 
walked down to Lower Belgrave Street to call upon Effie, 
and found her and Maurice and Edward just returned from 
a long and futile expedition in search of ecclesiastical dissi- 
pation. 

'I am so cross, it is dangerous to come near me,' said 
Mrs. Carew. * It really seems to be a token that Provi- 
dence regards the institution of parishes with special favour, 
that whenever one leaves one's own church, and makes a 
huge effort to hear some great preacher, not the great 
preacher, but the great preacher's very small curate, should 
hold forth for three-quarters of an hour; and when I 
grumbled, Maurice actually quoted that dreadful old re- 
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mark of George Herbert's about patience and the text. Now 
come and put me into a good humour with a ^eat many 
amusing stories of your doings/ 

Maude, anxious to spare. Chdstine, began an account of 
her visit ; and Christine gave a few details of her tennis- 
party and her journey back to London. 

' The weather was most enjoyable at Falconbridge,' she 
«aid with an expressive sigh ; and Mr. Carew, who was in 
the secret of her domestic annoyances, felt how intolerable 
it was to think that so lovely a creature had a home where 
evidently the only thing that could be enjoyed was the fine 
weather. 

* How she makes the best of everything !' he said to him- 
self with admiration. 

*You will stay to luncheon ?* said Effie; and even after 
luncheon the party showed no inclination to break up. 

Edward and Christine retired to the back drawing-room, 
and conversed there apart The young lady was entering 
into further details concerning the past week than she had 
granted to the general company, and was confessing, with 
an affecting degree of remorse, that she had made her sister 
Sophy cry, by forgetting herself and speaking sharply to her 
for opening a letter addressed to some one else. The facts 
were not absolutely accurate, but probably as nearly so as 
those of many stories which we tell and hear ; and Edward 
could only feel touched and gratified by the amount of self- 
reproach which she heaped on herself for this comparatively 
small transgression. If his good advice had resulted in such 
patience and self-command under difficulties, that this was 
the worst error into which she had fallen, during the inside 
a whole week, what a gentle, guidable nature she must 
possess, and how easily she would be influenced for good ! 
He could hardly bring himself to speak with the sternness 
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which his office of mentor required, of this very venial sin, 
and was greatly relieved when duty allowed him to come to 
the encouraging part of his discourse. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Carew sat and talked with 
Maude in the front room. 

* Wasn't it vexatious having to endure that curate Y Effie 
said. * He was an especially aggravating specimen of his 
race. I think he had curled his hair with irons ; and he 
preached about secondary motives, and abused them all in- 
discriminately. I could hardly sit still. I have the warmest 
love and admiration for secondary motives.' 

* I must say I prefer the highest,' said Maude. * Why 
shouldn't one do right from them ? 

* I don't want the lower motives instead of the higher ; I 
want them as well. Seeing how hard it is to do right here 
below, why are we to get rid of any assistance we can have ? 
Mr. Cunliffe spoke with admiration of people who, if a low 
motive occurred to them as an additional reason for doing a 
good thing they had determined upon, stop short and leave 
it undone.' 

* I can quite understand their doing so, but I am sure 
they are not right' 

* I should think not,' answered Effie energetically. * Why 
are we to lose the help of everything that is less good than 
the best ? Would you turn out all the coloured soldiers 
from our Indian army ? They are not so reliable or so use* 
ful as the white men, but they back them up capitally.' 

*They need careful using,' observed her husband, *and 
unremitting recollection that they are merely inferior allies. 
Our dark friends were very nearly being too much for us in 
the Mutiny, if you remember, Effie. They are "good 
servants, but bad masters." ' 

* They were mismanaged, then. But the proof that we 
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can't do without them, is that we enlist them now just as we 
did before the Mutiny. Of course, it is folly to expect from 
them more than they are likely to do ; and I quite grant 
you that with regard to the secondary motives. But sup- 
pose, for example, that a man has got into the way of 
muddling himself with brandies and soda, and has not 
enough resolution to reform, from the highest motive^you 
would rather he went on muddling himself, than give it up, 
assisted by the consideration, that, if the girl- he is in love 
with saw him in that state, his whole chance with her would 
be gone ?* 

* You really are too impetuous in your conclusions, Effie,' 
said Maurice, laughing ; * I must really disclaim holding any 
such views.' 

* But you defend Mr. CunlifFe, who implied it' 

* I don't remember doing so ; but, at any rate, let me 
make my peace by suggesting another argument on your 
side of the question.' 

' What is that ?' 

'Secondary motives, used on the right side, help to form 
a habit of right action ; and it is much easier to raise one's 
motive for doing well, than to change one's habit of doing 
ill. Just as a sailor, accustomed to running up and down 
the rigging, would be more capable of saving a person !rom 
the upper story of a butning house, than a landsman who 
had never climbed high in his life.' 

' Yes ; there is that to be said in addition. I wonder, 
too, .what Mr. CunlifFe would make of the parable about 
sitting down in the lowest place, in order to be moved 
up higher ? There is an appeal to anything but a noble 
motive.* 

*And besides,' said Maude, 'the promise of heaven, 
which is over and over again suggested in the Bible as 
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an inducement to well-doing, is itself only a secondary 
motive.' 

' In fact, we have all possible arguments, secular and 
sacred, on oui: side,' said Maurice proyokingly, * and nothing 
but the maunderings of a curate on the other.' 

' Now you are laughing at me, Maurice.' 

' No ; I am admiring your superhuman energy.' 

Certainly Effie, in becoming Mrs. Carew, had given a fresh 
example of the rule that people very seldom marry their likes, 
but generally their opposites. She was an active-minded» 
impetuous woman, who had an irresistible longing alws^ys to 
know the why and wherefore of everything, and to push all 
her theories to what she thought their legitimate conclusions. 

Mr. Carew was reticent to a fault ; he had his views on 
most matters, but he never bubbled up to discuss and defend 
them, as did his wife ; nor did he always care to consider 
what they would lead to in this or that direction, if csuried 
to extremes. 

Yet, in spite of this diversity of character, they got on 
extremely well together. He admired her impulsiveness, 
and. the keen interest which different subjects aroused in 
her, though at the same time he sometimes laughed at her 
for her vehemence; and she found a sort of rest in his 
quieter nature, and valued his high principles and solid 
excellence, and forgave his want of zeal for getting to the 
bottom of everything, in consideration of the repose which 
its absence supplied : in the same way as a botanist who 
cultivated a garden chiefly in order to pull the flowers up 
and examine their roots, and pick them to pieces, and 
classify and dry them, would admire a neighbouring garden, 
where the flowers grew to perfection, untouched by the hand 
of the scientific explorer. 

* Before you go, I want to show you the curtains in my 
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bedroom/ «aid Effie. ^ They liave come at last, and are, I 
think, very successful' 

They went upstairs and examined them ; and then Mrs. 
Carew said, as she gave Maude a httie caress : 

' Have you really beea feeling wdl and happy, and en- 
joying your visit ?' 

To which Maude replied, *Yes, very much, till some- 
thing dreadful happened/ 

* What was that ?' asked Mrs. Carew, alarmed. 

< Sir Walter Grenville '. She hesitated, and looked 

down. 

* Does he want to marry you ?* 

' I wouldn't listen to what he began to say, but I suppose 
it was going to be that You are not to tell any one what 
I have said, Effie. Neither Cousin Mary nor Christine have 
any idea of it; in fact, you are quite the only person to 
whom I mention that sort of thing.' 

' Of course I shall not tell anybody. But how does it 
stand between you ?' 

* He says he shall talk about it again some day, whether 
I like it or ;io,' answered Maude, smiling with rather a 
watery smile. ' We were such good friends, and got on so 
capitally together at Glaston, till he begun this. Isn't it a 
pity he thought of it ?' 

'Indeed it is,' responded her friend; 'very unfortunate.' 
Thi% by the way, was most hypocritical of Mrs. Carew; for 
inwardly she was thinking, 'The very thing. We must 
bring it about in a little time.' 

' And as Cousin Maiy knows nothing about it,' continued 
Maude, ' of course she will go on asking him just as usual. 
It will be very inconvenient' 

* Oh no,' responded Mrs. Carew; 'he will guess that you 
have not told her j and, after all» why should you quarrel 
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with an old friend, and your next-door neighbour at Selby ? 
Very likely, too, he may take what you said as an answer, 
and not bother you any more.' 

But even this encouraging view of the case did not seem 
to restore Maude's equanimity^ and she remained silent, 
with a troubled expression on her face. 

On returning to the drawing-room, they found that the 
blind and unsuspecting Maurice had, with manly obtuse- 
ness, precipitated himself into the midst of the interesting 
tite-d'tite in the back room; and the trio were now dis- 
cussing the electric light on the Embankment, about which 
Christine and Edward seemed to have surprisingly few 
ideas to impart 

'Should you be in about tea-time on Tuesday, if I 
called P' Mr. Carew said in a low voice, as the two girls 
went away. 

*0h no! — at least, we shall be at home; but Peter 
Menteith is coming that day. Will you look in on Wed- 
nesday ?' and, with a rosy blush, away she ran. 

What did this remark mean? Was Peter's star in the 
ascendant, and was he being kept out of tbe way of his 
more fortunate rival; or — and his heart beat last at the 
thought — did Miss Ransome wish to see him on a day when 
she could talk to him, without being obliged to divide her 
attention with some one else ? It surely was something 
new that Peter should be admitted in Hertford Street ; that 
looked ill But, then, there had been i,n almost imper- 
ceptible expression of disgust in Christine's voice as she 
announced his impending visit : that looked decidedly well 
Perhaps Effie would be able to explain the state of the case 
to him. 

Precisely at five o'clock on Tuesday, Mr. Peter Menteith 
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walked into Lady Loder's drawing-room. There was a 
manifest struggle going on between his shyness and his self- 
assMion. If the first should win, he would sit down and 
tap the end of his boot with his cane, and answer in mono- 
syllables, and beat a retreat at the earliest opportunity; 
if the last should prove conqueror, he would probably con- 
verse freely in his gayest vein of humour. At present, 
however, it was even odds between the two. 

*How do you do, Mr. Menteith?' said Lady Loder. 
* Come and sit here, and let me give you a cup of tea.' 

Peter seated himself in silence upon the very edge of 
his chair, and gave a preliminary tap to his boot. 

^ Do you like cream and sugar ?* 

* Cream, if you pleaise \ but I never take sugar.' 

* I need hardly have asked you,' said Lady Loder cheer- 
fully ; * so very few of you young people do now,' 

SNo,' replied the visitor; * not many, I think.' 

This was very uphill work. Lady Lbder again put her 

shoulder to the wheel 

' I hope Mrs. Menteith is well ? Has she been out of 

town this Whitsuntide ?* 

* No, she hasn't been anywhere.' 

* Your country place is too far off to be worth going to for 
so short a time, I suppose ?* 

* Between five and six hours by express.' 

' Really, that is quite a long journey in these days when 
we are all spoilt by railroadsi,' 

* I went down to Hertfordshire from Tuesday to Friday.' 

* Thank goodness !' thought Lady Loder. ' He has 
originated a remark at last !' 

* Did you P she said. * Whereabouts were you staying?' 
' At Elmhurst, with the Beeches. I tell them the place 

ought to be called Beechhurst instead of Elmhurst. Why 
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alter the timber ? Ha — ^ha I' and Peter laughed loudly at 
his own joke. * Do you know the Beeches, Lady Loder?' 

' No ; I do not think I have ever met them. Is Elmhurst 
a pretty place ?' 

'It's an awfully fine place; and they've a very pretty 
daughter. Miss Christine there knows all about Miss 
£sm^ Beech ;' and Peter gave something not very far from 
a wink in the direction of Miss Ransome. The battle was 
fought and won; self-assertion had gained the day. His 
spirits were rising with frightful rapidity. He had put 
down his cane, and was eyeing the furniture and ornaments, 
and estimating their cost. 'I won't offer you the sugar, 
Miss Loder,' he remarked playfully, as he handed her & cup 
of tea ; ' it's nasty stuff; bad for the teeth.' 

'It was very kind of Mrs. Menteith to take so many 
tickets for the concert in aid of the Cripples' Home. Did 
she go to it ?' ' 

'Yes; and she said it was. a first-rate good one. She 
killed three birds with one stone that way — ^patronized art, 
obliged a friend, and got a real musical treat into the blar- 
gain.' 

' Are you fond of music yourself?* asked Maude. 

' Not so very,' he replied ; ' it makes such a noise, and 
goes on so long. I don't mind a glee or a comic song. 
However, I know it is right to patronize it We have got 
up a madrigal society at WoUaston.' 

* Is that your country place ?* 

'Yes. The governor bought it when Lord Wollaston 
went bankrupt Every gentleman ought to have a country 
seat; don't you think so. Lady Loder?' (Christine shud- 
dered ; this was the subject of all others upon which Peter 
was most dreadful) *We have put up no end of glass, 
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Miss Ransome has had a sniff of the flowers sometimes ';' 
and he laughed paUxmizjogly. \ - ■ 

'Yes,' said Lady Loder ; *attd so have I. Your last 
bouquet was in the vase on that little velvet table, four 
whole days, I think.' ' . 

* That wasn't exactly what it was intended for/ said Peter 
bluntly; *but I'd be happy to send you some for yourselfi 
Lady Loder.' 

'Very many thanks,' she neturned; *I will not refuse so 
pleasant an offer.' 

* If you are fond of flowers,' he Went oii, ' should you like 
me to get you tickets for the shows? Botanical- Horticul- 
tural? The governor has friends at court in both.. \ You 
might give his natne at the entrafice ; that would be almost 
enough; or, still better, I might call, and take you in with 
me.' This clima?^ was put with gteat enthusiasm. 

Lady Loder could hardly help laughing as she thought of 
herself and the two girls inspecting the roses at the Botanical 
Gardens under the escort of Mr. Peter Menteith. * Thank 
you,' she^aid, * but we. have tickets for both places. .What 
beautiful handkerchiefs those were that you sent Christine 
last week 1 I don't know when I have seen such cambric' 

* Glad you liked them.' Peter's speech was always curi- 
ously full of ellipses. ' I think they weren't bad. . That is 
the use of being, as it were, related to a young lady.' (Chris- 
tine murmured under, her breath, * You're not> related to 
me.') ^ You can lay such little offerings at her feet I wish 
I were related to you, Mi^s. Loder. Perhaps ypu would 
like some, too ? Would you, now ? I should be only too 
glad.' 

' Oh no, thank you,' said Maude, endeavouring to conceal 
her disgust ; * I have just bought myself a .new setv' . 

* Well, I wouldn't lose such a chance if I was you. Last 
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year Admiral Sir James Swainson (he's my godfather, you 
know) offered me a pair of guns ; and I refused them, 
having just set myself up for the season ; and then — hang 
it 1 — didn't one of mine go and burst up, not a fortnight 
later. " Now, you take note," says I to myself, " and don't 
be such a fool as to decline anything you can get for the 
future." ' 

* Quite right,' said Lady Loder. 

'Miss Ransome,' remarked Peter, 'are you coming to 
our next "at home"? If you don't, I shan't stay in for it. 
My ! what a set of old ladies do come together ; and there 
they sit and grin at one another and say nothing. What 
pleasure they find in it I can't think.' 

* You are very satirical,' said Lady Loder mischievously, 
drawing him out ; ' and very hard on poor society : you 
can't expect everyone to be so full of talk as yourself. But 
do describe to us the kind of party you would have.' 

< Oh, something less stiff,' he said, expanding under the 
compliments of his hostess. *If the young men might 
smoke, now, perhaps they'd come : you can't have a party 
without them, you know. And then you might provide 
some chan&pagne cup, too ; only I expect if you did, all the 
girls would be after a sip of it too — eh. Miss Loder ?* and 
Peter chuckled to himself at the idea. * Shall I get my 
mother to begin, and set the fashion? Tell me, though, 
Miss Christine ; how did your visit home go off? We had 
a little tiff, she and I, Lady Loder, about that visit ; but we 
are all the better friends now, ain't we ? And how did you 
like it?* 

'Immensely,' replied Christine emphatically. 'Papa 
and n^mma and the girls were all so glad to see me ; they 
would hardly let me go.' 

Maude could hardly believe her ears. Could anything 
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be in flatter contradiction to the account she herself had 
received from her friend, of the same visit ? What purpose 
could Christine have in so perverting the truth ; and how 
could she permit herself so to pervert it for any purpose ? 
Maude had not realized that when a person is always acting 
a part, now conforming to some imaginary estimate of her- 
self, which she presumes to exist in her companion's mind, 
now diverging from it in order to startle him ; curious in- 
consistencies of speech and action inevitably arise. 

' Did you find them all well and prosperous, and that 
things were ' 

* Yes, thank you, quite well,' interrupted Christine, scarlet 
with terror as to what revelations were impending. 

* I should like to be introduced to them,' he observed. 
^ Perhaps some day we may become better acquainted ; 
though, after what has come ^nd gone, I cannot feel that we 
are strangers.' 

This was more than could be borne. * I am rather tired ; 
I think I will go upstairs and rest Good-bye ;' and so say- 
ing, she rose and left the room. 

'A high and mighty young lady that,* remarked Mr. 
Menteith ; ' but she will tame down in time — eh ? Don't 
you think so ? I like to see them with a spirit She is 
lucky in having such a companion as you, Miss Loder,' con- 
tinued the young man, edging a little nearer to Maude. 

* At any rate, it is very pleasant for me to have her,' re- 
sponded Maude graciously. 

*I dare say,' he said, lowering his voice. * Of course, 
old ladies are very well| but the girls get on better with one 
another.' 

'Tell me something more about Miss Esmd Beech,' said 
Lady Loder, who, as no one else was there, and as she in- 
tended this visit should be the first and last which Mr. 

19 
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Menteith sAiould pay at her house, was disposed to get as 
much amusement out of him as possible. ' Is she fair or 
dark?' 

'Fair ; in fact, as Miss Christine is not here (for I always 
use £sm^ to keep her in order)^ she is a leetle bit washed 
out Still, she is a good-looking girl, and has thirty thousand 
pounds down, and more to come. Her mother is always 
asking me there, and I don't mind going ; but, of course, I 
see what I see.' 

^ No doubt — no doubt ; Mrs. Beech would not find it 
easy to blind you. And does the young lady receive you 
graciously ?* 

' I believe you I She hates lawn tennis, but she'll play 
with me by the hour ; and she doesn't like the smell of 
tobacco, but she's ready enough to roll cigarettes for me, 
and sit by me whilst I smoke them, too. Now, I doubt if 
Miss Ransome would' 

' Probably not' 

* I say. Lady Loder, when the season's over, I wish yoi; 
would pay us a visit at Wollaston. Won't you, now ? And 
bring Miss Christine and Miss Loder ? If I tell my mother 
you're coming, she'd be glad to see you ; I know she would. 
And we've some things worth showing you down there; I'm 
sure you'd like it Do come, will you ? 

But this was more than Lady Loder was prepared for. 
* Thank you,' she said, rather stiffly; * I am afraid I cannot 
do that. I am going to spend the summer months at Miss 
Loder's place — Selby; and that is quite in the opposite 
direction.' 

For some time longer Peter remained talking in the same 
strain, till Lady Loder began to wonder when he was going 
away. At last he rose, and took his departure, saymg, 
' Good-bjre, Lady Loder; I'm glad I've found my way here. 
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If ever you want any extra tickets for the rose shows or 
anything, remember ours are yours to command' 

^ Well, Maudie !' ejaculated Lady Loder, as soon as the 
door was well closed. ^So that is Christine's hero ! I never 
saw such a dreadful being before.' 

* He is not attractive, certainly,' replied Maude 5 * but I 
don't think Christine means to have anything to do with 
him. The liking is all on one side.' 

* What a pity he is not different 1 It would have been 
such a nice marriage for her/ 

'Yes, it is a pity ; but as he is what he is, I hope and 
believe it will not come offl' 

* No. How terrible he was about Miss Esin^ Beech I* 

' Oh, he is terrible all over; I knew you would be horrified 
when you saw him.' 

Christine had retired upstairs in high dudgeon, and was 
not consoled till a few minutes' inspection of her face, in 
various attitudes before the glass, had convinced her that 
indignation was very becoming, and that the heightened 
colour on her cheeks, and the curl of scorn on her lips, 
made a very effective expression. She dawdled about in her 
room, contemplating herself with infinite satisfaction, first 
in the large cheval glass, and then in the glass that stood on 
her dressing-table, and noticing with pleasure that, as in the 
latter the reflection of a white handkerchief assumed a 
greenish tinge, her own complexion too must be slightly 
discoloured by it, and must in reality be even more brilliant 
than it appeared to her. This was an interesting discovery, 
and she proceeded to test the other mirrors in the room in 
the same manner. Qearly her face was fairer than she had 
any idea of; in every one, the handkerchief lost something 
of its pure whiteness, 3he was interrupted by a knock at 

thedootv 
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* A letter, miss/ 

She took it from the footman, and opening it, read as 
follows : 

* Falconbridge. 

* My dear Christine, 

' Madame Laure has charged five shillings more 
for my last bonnet than was agreed upon ; and, though I 
have remonstrated, she will not take them off the bill. 
Should you mind going to her, and saying that I absolutely 
refuse to pay more than I arranged to give ? Seeing that 
the feathers are my own, I think twenty-five shillings are 
quite enough, and I will not go a penny beyond Please 
make this clear. 

* I have heard this morning from my niece, Ada Gresham, 
that all the children have the measles at Worthing. I hope 
Charlie will be none the worse. His chest is delicate, and 
measles always bring a cough. By-the-bye, she told me 
another piece of news. Your friend Edward Carew has 
been, as I told you he probably was, engaged for ever so 
long to some very pretty nice girl, and he told Gresham he 
is going to be married before he settles himself in his new 
living. 

* My niece Emma has been appointed maid of honour, 
which is very satisfactory, as Gresham is a poor man, con- 
sidering the size of the places he has to keep up. 

* I shall be very much obliged if you will see about Madame 
Laure's bill as soon as possible. 

* Yours affectionately, 

* Esther Hanway/ 

Miss Ransome has been reading her letter without other 
emotion than a slight irritability at having to go and make 
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rude speeches about some one else's bonnet, at an unknown 
shop, when she came to the name of Edward Carew. 
Then she started and read faster, and a bright blush, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden pallor, came over her face. She could 
not restrain a little cry. Edward Carew engaged to be 
married ? Impossible ! But apparently he had said so 
himsel£ The girl's whole soul seemed all in a moment 
filled with a bitter grief. All she had built on, all she had 
hoped, all she had dreamt of, was to turn to dust and ashes. 
What could life have in store for her ? She had given her 
heart over into Edward's keeping ; loving, trusting, admir- 
ing, leaning upon him ; and now ? She would have to 

congratulate him on his approaching marriage, make ac- 
quaintance with the bride, perhaps be present at the wed- 
ding, whilst all the time her whole being was torn with 
sorrow. She could not believe it She looked again at her 
letter. Perhaps it was an empty report : were not reports 
proverbially false ? There the words stood — * he told Gres- 
ham '— The poor girl's feelings overpowered her ; she 
rushed to the door, and turned the key, and then sat down, 
and cried with floods of tears. 

'Tears — idle tears,' for never were tears more idle than 
on this occasion. Lady Esther Hanway's story, circum- 
stantial and authentic as it appeared, had arisen thus. 
Lord Gresham had been looking over the repairs going on 
at the rectory, in company with Mr. Carew, and had ob- 
served to him, * When you are established here, you will 
want nothing more but a nice pretty wife to keep house for 
you.' 

And Edward had replied, * Wait a bit ; who knows but 
the nice pretty wife may be forthcoming in time ?' and as 
he spoke the wavy, rippling fair hair, the long-lashed eye^, 
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the rosy mouth, and the enchanting dimples of Miss Chris' 
tine Ransome, had hovered before him. 

On going home, Lord Gresham had said to his wife, ' I 
suppose our new rector is engaged to be married ; indeed, 
he said nearly as much to-day. I believe the young lady is 
pretty and charming.' 

Shortly after, Lady Gresham had written to her aunt, Lady 
Esther, and had remarked in the course of her letter, ' Gres- 
ham says Mr. Carew tells him he is engaged to be married. 
I am glad of it, for a woman is a great help among the 
cottagers. I hope she will be an acquisition ; I hear she is 
very pretty and charming. I suppose the wedding will be 
soon.' 

Nobody could be charged with any great inaccuracy in 
retailing this story, yet the effect on poor Christine we have 
already seen. When she had finished her crying fit, she 
took one more look at the letter, the words of which seemed 
to be already burnt into her brain, and then tore it into a 
thousand pieces. 

. ' He is a traitor !' she said. ' I am sure, seeing how men 
fiirt with girls, that girls need have no compunction about 
taking them in. I mean to have my turn ;' and so, vowing 
vengeance upon the male sex, she descended to the drawing- 
room. 

* Your friend Peter stayed a long time, Christine,' said 
Lady Loder unsuspectingly, 'and he became wonderfully 
communicative. I don't like him at all ; he is quite horrid. 
I shall certainly forbid the banns.' . 

' Wait till they are put up,' responded Christine, with un- 
controlled irritatioa 

Clearly misfortune did not agree with Miss Ransome's 
temper. Both Maude and Lady Loder looked up with 
extreme surprise. At Falconbridge such a remark would 
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have passed comparatively unobserved, but this was the 
first time that the girFs sharp tongue had made itself felt by 
her London friends. Perhaps it was merely that Christine 
disliked having jokes made about her admirer. Willing to 
conciliate her/ Maude changed the subject. 

* Have you finished the strip of work for your chimney* 
piece ?* she asked. 

^ No, no, no !' said her cousin. * I wonder how many 
times you are going to ask me about that border? Finish 
it yourself, if you are in such a hurry for it.' 

* Is anything the matter, Christine ?* inquired Lady Lodef j 
* are you not feeling well ? Have you a headache ?' 

'No,' answered she, very shortly; and seeing that she 
would not speak civilly, they let her alone. 

The same mood lasted all the evening. Thinking she 
must be really ill, Lady Loder said, as half-past ten struck, 
^ I am going up to dress now, but if you are not feeling 
up to the ball, don't come^ let Maude go alone with 
me.' 

But Christine replied, * Of course, if you don't want me, 
I will not come.' 

And Lady Loder answered, ^ I have no wish to leave you 
at home ; run up and get ready, then.' 

To their great surprise, at the ball she was the gayest of 
the gay; laughing, talking, dancing, smiling; taking her 
latest admirer, Mr. Grimstone, perfectly aback by her 
graciousness, and insisting on keeping the carriage waiting 
an hour that she might stay for the cotillon. The next day, 
however, the acid vein returned. She sat nearly all the 
morning in her bedroom, and Maude, who could not gain 
admission, thought she heard sounds of sobbing through 
the door. Late in the afternoon Mr. Carew appeared, ac- 
cording to arrangement, and, unconscious of the sins 
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imputed to him, ventured to come into the room with a 
smile of pleasure and expectation upon his face. 

* You seem to have some very good joke. What is it ?* 
said his lady-love tartly. 

* A joke ? No, I have no joke,' he answered, wondering 
what was amiss. 

Lady Loder poured out the tea. 

' Shall I give you some bread and butter, Miss Ransome ?* 

' No, thank you.' 

* Some cake, then ?* 

' I will have some cake, but I would rather cut it myself.* 

* Let me do it for you ;* and he offered her a piece. 
'Thank you, I will not have anything except my 

lea.' 

This was said in a very aggrieved voice. He looked at 
her in amazement. What could be the matter ? 

* I think you went to see your new house last week, did 
you not T said Lady Loder. * Is everything getting on 
well ?' 

* Perfectly, thank you,' replied Edward. * The workmen 
in that part of the world seem less slow than in most 
others. I found things even more advanced than I ex- 
pected.' 

* That is right. Are the Greshams there now ?' 

* Yes. Lord Gresham was at the rectory with me both 
days ; and Lady Gresham was at home, only the children 
unfortunately came out with measles at Worthing, and she 
had to go to them.' 

Here, then, was an indirect confirmation of Lady Esther's 
letter. Christine bit her lip. 

* I am going to take your advice and do the drawing- 
room with oak-panelling,' he said, turning to Miss Ransome. 
' I thinks it looks better than anything else in the country.' 
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* Did I ever say I liked oak-panelling ? I don't remember 
it I think it looks heavy and dark.' 

* I thought you said once you liked it : perhaps it was for 
a hall. What should you say looks well in a drawing-room ? 
— sage green, Venetian red ?* 

* I'm sure I don't know,' said Christine. * Most things 
look well at first, and they all fade and get ugly after a bit.' 

* I like red as well as [anything,' said Maude, trying to 
gloss over Christine's rudeness. 'Venetian red doesn't 
fade; and there are patterns copied from old Italian 
damasks which look delightful.' 

* Yes, that and an Indian carpet. I like Indian carpets 
best of all. Miss Ransome ; don't you ?' 

* Indian carpets, or Brussels, or felt, — ^yes,' said Christine, 
bent on being provoking. 

* Do you like Lord Gresham ?' asked Lady Loder. 
*Yes, very much. He is extremely pleasant to deal 

with. He has a hearty, good-natured manner that makes 
me forget I only made acquaintance with him two months 
ago.' 

^ He is quite a confidant of yours, I suppose ?' said Chris- 
tine sarcastically. 

'I don't know about that; but he is a very good 
fellow.' 

Edward felt that there was thunder in the air. What was 
wrong, or whether he was in any way connected with it, he 
was unaware, but there was no mistaking that something 
had unsettled his fair one's temper. He had never seen her 
thus before. What could he do? Edward Carew was a 
man who would never suffer or cause others to suffer for 
want of a word of explanation. 

As he was going out of the room, he said, as he took leave 
of Christine, * Have I offended you, Miss Ransome ? I am 
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sure, if I haive, it. ha^ been quite unintentionally. Have I 
done anything that annOys you ?* 

At which Christine looked him full in the face, and said 
with a vinegary smile, 'No, indeed; how could anything 
that you have done possibly have annoyed me P And then 
he knew from her face and way that it was with him that 
she was angry. 

In what manner had he transgressed? Had he been too 
outspoken last Sunday when she had confided to him her 
misdemeanour with regard to Sophy ? It could hardly be 
that ; she had appeared to take all he had said in perfectly 
good part. Had some one been making mischief between 
them ? No one would have any interest in so doing except- 
ing Peter, and though he was in Mr. Carew's estimation a 
* thorough ass,' he was not a villain. As usual when in 
difficulty, he appealed to Effie, but she could offer no 
shadow of an explanation. 

* There evidently was nothing amiss on Sunday, and I 
have not seen her since. We must find out' 

And so the evening passed, and Edward, though he 
thought, and thought, and thought, could imagine nothing 
which could in any way elucidate the mystery of Miss Ran- 
some's displeasure. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

* It's gude to be merry and kind, 

It's gude to be honest and true, 
It's gude to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.' 

Old Song. 

A FEW evenings later the Loders met Sir Walter Granville at 
a ball. Maude had expected to see him there, and had 
composed a little remark wherewith to greet him, for fear 
there shoiild be an embarrassing silence. 

As it happened, Sir Walter had done the same, so their 
observations crossed. 

*• I have just been to a ball to which I was not invited. It 
is four or five doors further down the square. I did not 
discover my mistake till I saw the lady of the house,' 
said he. 

* We very nearly went in by mistake to Mrs, Hamilton's, 
at number eighty-six,' she had begun. 

They both stopped and laughed, and Sir Walter asked 
Maude for a dance. He seemed very desirous of putting 
her completely at her ease ; he talked pleasantly to her, and 
was quite his old joyous self, and all Maude's intended 
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barriers of reserve broke down, and the two made them- 
selves very happy together. She could not have' believed 
that, at the very next meeting after their unfortunate conver- 
sation, she should have felt so comfortable with him. She 
liked him for being able so entirely to sink all recollection 
of what had passed between them. She resolved to take 
her cue from him, and let it all be as if it had not 
been. 

Christine, whose acute attack of ill-temper had latterly 
subsided into a state of suppressed crossness and gloomy 
silence, had as usual recovered temporarily when the even- 
ing had arrived and the ball-gown was on. She was still re- 
solved to avenge herself for Mr. Carew's faithlessness on 
mankind at large, and she was using all her arts on poor 
Mr. Grimstone, who was entirely captivated by her charms. 
She had danced repeatedly with him, she had sat in the con- 
servatory with him, she had made him fetch her ices, and 
now she was standing with him on the covered-in balcony, 
cold but triumphant Christine was never so happy as 
when she had caught some one, no matter whom, in her 
toils. 

Besides, might not this infatuation of Mr. Grimstone's be 
turned to account ? June was wearing away. In another 
month the day of grace would be over, and she should be 
once more established at Falconbridge, listening to Beatrix's 
jocose conversations with Mr. Albert Palmer. It behoved 
her to arrange something about her future. Now, of one 
thing she was certain, she greatly preferred Mr. Grimstone 
to teter Menteith, backed up as he was by the charms of 
Wollaston and twelve or fifteen thousand a year. Edward 
Carew had proved faithless. Alas ! and alas ! But that was 
no reason for not making the best that remained to her of 
her lot* 
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As these thoughts passed through her mind, she infused 
additional sweetness into her smiles, and sprightliness into 
her answers. Indeed, here and there she even threw in a 
touch of sentiment. The strains of 'Chantilly' sounded 
through the rooms, and reached the couple on the balcony. 
Mr. Grimstone was transfixed with admiration for his fair 
companion. Oh, how should he best utilize the rapidly 
flying minutes ? 

' I wonder if you could be happy in a country life on a 
not very large scale ?' he asked. 

He thought that the beautiful girl at his side must have 
been born to wear purple and fine linen, and fare very 
sumptuously every day. A house in Grosvenor Square, 
unlimited diamonds and rubies and pearls, and twelve car- 
riage horses at least, seemed her necessary appendages. 
The Cottage, the pony-carriage with old wall-eyed * Billy,' 
and the * good plain cook,' of his Shropshire house, seemed 
painfully unworthy of her. Pounds, shillings, and pence 
were weighing heavily with him that night ; and so it fell 
out that, instead of talking of the love and adoration for her 
with which his heart was overflowing, he went on harping on 
matters of financial detail. 

* I wonder if you would miss all the gaiety and luxury 
you are accustomed to, or if you could be satisfied with a 
different kind of life F 

'I am not used to gaiety and luxury,' she responded 
gently. ' I have kind fiiends who are good to me here ; but 
my own home in the country is quite what you would call 
on a small scale, and I am always very happy there.' (Oh, 
Christine !) ' You must not think me a frivolous, exacting 
girl, Mr. Grimstone. I am happy anywhere with those I 
love.' 

There was a pause — a long pause. Mr. Grimstone made 
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two efforts to speak, both of which were unsuccessful. He 
began a third time. 

* Do you think, then, that ^ 

The music had suddenly stopped. Mr. Grimstone's voice, 
which had been pitched so as to be audible above its melody, 
sounded fearfully loud as it ceased. He and his partner 
both started, and looked round j the balcony was invaded 
by several couples, and the opportunity was lost. 

•How tiresome f thought Christine. ' Not that I should 
have known what to say if he had gone on ; perhaps, there- 
fore, it was just as well that he didn't' And she re-entered 
the dancing-room with a delightfully unconscious au:, and 
joined Lady Loder, who was declaring that she would wait 
no longer. 

Escorted by her crestfallen partner, she followed her 
chaperon and Maude to the cloak-room, where Sir Walter 
Grenville assisted in finding the ladies' shawls, and afterwards 
took them to the carriage. 

* Did you dance all night with Mr. Grimstone, Christine?* 
said Maude, when they had reached their rooms. 

It was an understood thing that Miss Loder was to ask 
any questions that pleased her, whilst Christine was not to 
expect reciprocal confidences. 

* A good many times,' said Christine. * Did you know 
that Edward Carew was going to be married ?' she went on, 
with apparent inconsequence. 

^ * Indeed ! is he ? Did Mr. Grimstone say so ?' 

* No,' responded Christine. * Maude, I think Mr. Grim- 
stone is going to propose to me. If he does, shall I accept 
him P' 

This disconnected conversation was a complete puzzle to 
Maude. Suddenly the truth flashed on her. 

* Ohy Christine, do you care for Edward Carew? gnd is he 
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going to be married ? Oh, I am so sorry 1 But you toust 
not accept Mr. Grimstone; you would make yourself 
wretched for life.' 

And then the whole story came out ; and Christine told 
how Edward had seemed to single her out, and consult her, 
and direct her ; and how she had grown to believe he loved 
her ; and how there was no one in all the world that she 
cared for but him ; that she knew she was silly and ignorant, 
and frivolous and weak; and that she felt, if she had 
married him, she could have become something better and 
more worthy j and how all that would make life bright had 
gone out of her reach, for Edward had himself said he was 
soon going to be married to a pretty, charming girL 

Maude listened, and commented, and sympathized, and 
offered consolations to her friend with true sorrow and pity 
for her, but with a feeling verging on contempt that she 
could not stifle. Seeing that she was now sitting weeping 
about the loss of Edward Carew, how could she find it 
within her to contemplate marrying Mr. Grimstone? It 
was horrible, shocking ! Maude's own faith was firm : per- 
petual spinsterhood was the only legitimate consequence of 
aa unfortunate attachment 

The two girls talked on till the June sun had long risen ; 
and when they parted, Christine felt far the better for having 
disburdened her mind. 

It is an old saying, and a true one, that 'confidence 
redoubleth joys, and cutteth grief in halves.' The effort 
she had made to keep her secret had been almost too 
much for her; it had not been so much the gnawing 
pain, at her. heart, that had discomposed her serenity, 
and unbalanced her temper ; as the misery of hearing that 
pain without a word of sympathy to lighten the burden. 
Now that she bad told her tal^, a change came over h^ 
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whole condidoa The next day she ceased assaulting every* 
body with her sharp remarks; she gave way to a tender 
melancholy. Maude knew all about her sorrows ; Maude 
looked upon her as an interesting sufferer; Maude was 
aware how important it was to spare her all annoyance. 
Christine felt that her best course was to lie on the so^ 
with a bottle of salts beside her, and read poetry with a 
wail in it, and talk about people who die young of consump- 
tion, and of the blessing it is to them. And Maude 
ministered to her creature comforts, and tried to teach her- 
self that Christine's nature was very sensitive, and that 
people were differendy made, and that it was quite right 
and natural that her friend should receive and expect an 
openly expressed condolence, which, in a like position, would 
have been hateful, burdensome^ nay, absolutely intolerable, 
to herself. 

'What on earth is the matter with Christine?' asked 
Lady Loder, laughing heartily, after coming out of the 
drawing-room and leaving her guest lying on the sofa, sup- 
ported by eider-down cushions and fanning herself with an 
air of languor. 

* I think she is vexed about something, but I mustn't say 
what,' replied Maude, who could not help smiling too. 

' A broken heart, I suppose P' said Lady Loder, as cheer- 
fully as possible. 'It will soon mend up^ so it doesn't 
matter. I know Christine pretty well' 

There certainly were temporary healings in the wounded 
member. The forenoon had passed slowly ; the mournings 
of the poets, and the prospect of death, had alike grown 
wearisome by one o'clock, when a three-cornered note was 
handed to her from Mrs. Menteith. 

' One word, dearest Christine, to ask you to come and walk 
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in the Park. Peter will bring you to me, and we will all go 
to the Row together. My love will not mind coming as far 
as Stanhope Street Gate with him ! 

* Your most affectionate cousin, 

' Augusta.* 

Any change was acceptable. Site felt she could be quite 
fairly light-hearted for an interval, if out of sight of anybody 
who could remind her of her troubles, or expect her to be dis- 
consolate. She dressed quickly, and found Peter in the street 

* You certainly know how to get yourself up !' he exclaimed 
admiringly, looking at her dull black satin gown, sparkling 
all over with jet trimmings, and her neat gloves, and dandy 
little boots. ' Do you rig yourself out, or does the old lady 
choose your things ?* 

* We generally buy them together, but I do most of the 
choosing.' 

* The more credit to your talents, then ; though you 
would look well in anything you put on, you have such an 
A I figure. Look at that girl in gauze, now ; what a guy 
she has made of herself !' 

* A girl in gauze ?' 

*Yes, there. Don't you call that gauze? No?' as 
Christine laughed, with unaffected amusement, at his mis- 
take. ' You see, I never had a sister, and a fellow is all 
abroad about women's things, who has never had one. 
Stufifs, and lace, and silks I know nothing about ; I have 
never had anything to do with them.' 

' It must be very odd to have no sisters. I, who have 
five, can't imagine a house without them. Whereabouts is 
your mother ? Why didn't she come for me ?* 

' She wanted to spare herself the extra walk. We shall 
find her by Stanhope Street Gate, unless she has moved.' 

20 
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Christine felt quite benevolently towards Peter Menteith 
that daj. It was a comfort, at least, that he was always 
well dressed ; there was nothing to be ashamed of in his 
turn-out. 

The day was sunny and bright ; there were quantities of 
people about ; several passers-by cast glances of admiration 
at her and her toilette ; altogether she was well satisfied to 
have left the sofa and the salts and the poets behind her. 

They entered the Park, and she looked across the drive 
in search of Mrs. Menteith. She was nowhere to be seen. 

' Where can she beF asked Christine. 

'Let us go towards the Row,' said Peter; and rather 
unwillingly she turned her step^ in that direction. 

' I can't go and walk with you there alone,' said Christine. 

' Oh, come along,' responded her companion. ' Look out 
ahead for a red bonnet' 

Some young men passed with whom Miss Ransome was 
acquainted ; they took off their hats, and seemed rather sur- 
prised to see her thus accompanied. 

'There is a lady in a red bonnet some way on,' said 
Christine. 

'All right,' returned Peter ; 'but you needn't be in such 
a hurry. I was asking Lady Loder, last Tuesday, to bring 
you to stay at WoUaston, when you leave London. Do you 
think there is any chance of its coming off?' 

' I really don't know, I did not hear her say anything 
about it.' 

'You would like to come, wouldn't yOuP 

' Oh yes, very much.' 

* We would have no end of fun; Perhaps we could get 
tip a dance, or theatricals, or something ; and, at any rate, 
I should like you to see the place. Do try and fix it up.' 

' Very well, I will' 
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' i like Miss .Loder ; she's awfully pretty^ isn't she ?* 

* Very pretty. I don't know what I should do without 
her ; she aAd I are the greatest friends.' 

' The more praise to you both. Two of a trade don't 
generally agree.' 

All the time they were stepping slowly along with the 
stream. The red bonnet was only a little way ahead. The 
wearer turned. It was not Mrs. Menteith. 

'I don't believe your mother is here at all,' exclaimed 
Christine, impatiently. She spoke at random, not meaning 
what she said ; but Peter's face had a queer expression on 
it, which made her think her words were truer than she had 
guessed when she spoke them. ' Is she here ?* 

' She had every intention of coming this morning : you 
read her note,' answered Mr. Menteith, evasively. 

* Then did you not start together ? You said you had 
left her at Stanhope Street Gate.' Christine spoke very 
angrily. 

' What does it matter where she is, so long as I am here ?* 
he cried. ' Can't you make allowances for a fellow who 
can never get an opportunity of seeing you quietly, without 
making one ? Don't be so cross. Miss Ransome. She had 
meant to come, and had written the note and all, and then 
a friend dropped in, and kept her. That's the real truth, if 
you will have it' 

They had reached a side path, and Christine turned to 
the right and strode vigorously along it without answering ) 
Peter perforce followed, expostulating all the way. 

' I think you have acted a mean, ungentleman-like part,' 
she said, as soon as she found herself at a safe distance from 
the crowd. ' I wonder what name you give to such fictions 
as you have been imposing on me ? I call them by one 
very short, very ugly word' 

20— a 
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* What* s that ?* asked Peter, dull to the last 

* Lies/ said the young lady tersely. 

' Do you mean to say I'm a liar ?* asked Peter. 

* I won't contradict you,' retorted she. 

* Look here. Miss Ransome/ he said hotly. * I can't 
stand everything, even from you. You must retract that if 
you please. I never said my mother was here.' 

' You said she was here, and dressed in a red bonnet' 

* 1 didn't I said, " Look ahead for a red bonnet" A 
joke's a joke, not a lie. Be so good as to unsay what you 
said just now.' 

* I, won't' 

' You are a frivolous, heartless flirt,' said Peter loudly. 

* Don't shout so,' said Christine bitterly. * Keep your 
complaints to yourself, unless you want all the Park to hear 
them.' 

A young man and a young woman were approaching, but 
both Mr. Menteith and Miss Ransome were too absorbed 
in their controversy to notice them. She walked along 
with her eyes fixed on some distant point before her ; he 
was looking down on the pathway, and poking any ex- 
ceptionably large pebbles with his stick. 

* My ! Christine !' exclaimed a voice ; and looking up, 
Christine found herself face to face with her sister Beatrix, 
who was walking along by the side of Mr. Albert Palmer, . 
on whose arm she was supporting half her weight 

* Beatrix 1 What are you doing here ?* 

' We are on our way to the Row,' said the gentlemaa 
* Only yesterday your sister consented to make me a happy 
man, and, just to commemorate our engagement, we have 
run up by the early train to do some sights.' 

Bee was in the inevitable blue serge ; but it was profusely 
decorated with brilliant yellow bows, another of which 
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flourished aloft in her toque. Her cameo glorified her 
neck. 

* Don't you congratulate me ?* she simpered. 

'Indeed, I wish you every happiness,' stammered 
Christine. 

Terrible as the couple had looked in the shades of the 
country, they were ten times worse in London. Mr. 
Palmer wore a high hat, a blue serge suit, patent leather 
boots with brown tops, and a crimson sailor's knot tie, with 
a horse-shoe pin in it. Peter stood some way off by the 
side of the path, alternately digging up pebbles, and glancing 
with withering scorn at Mr. Palmer. 

* Shall we call in at No. 97 to lunch by-and-by?' asked 
Bee. 

*0h no!' cried Christine; *that is, I am afraid wo 
should not be at home ; we have to go out very early this 
afternoon.' 

* I think we had better go on, my love,' said Mr. Palmer. 

* Perhaps we had,' replied Bee. * Good-bye, Christine ;' 
and pulling down the jacket of her serge dress — a habit she 
had contracted from an ever-present consciousness of the 
wrinkles at the waist — Miss Beatrix Ransome went on her 
way. 

* Who are those awful snobs ?' 

Peter knew perfectly well ; but the hour of his revenge 
had come, and he rejoiced in it 

' Those awful snobs, as you are good enough to call them, 
are my sister and her future husband.' 

* They will suit each other to a 77 Made for one another, 
I should sayl Desirable connections those! Eh^ Miss 
Christine?* 

Christine writhed inwardly, though she would not show it ; 
he had hit her in the tenderest part 
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^ Quite as desirable as some other people's/ she returned 
loftily. 

* Whose do you mean Y 

* I do not choose to say.' 

*You have a perfect devil of a temper/ he replied 
angrily. 

^ I beg you will not swear at me.' 

Once more the advantage was on her side, for Peter had 
completely lost his self-command. 

* You have a perfect devil of a temper/ he repeated ; * I 
pity the man whom you marry.' 

' Mr. Menteith/ said Christine, stopping short, ' I wish it 
to be understood that from this moment our acquaintance 
ceases. You need come no further with me ; I shall walk 
home alone. I shall call no more at your mother's — ^you 
can tell her so from me j and if I meet you, I shall not speak 
to you. I think you have behaved disgracefully, and as no 
gentleman would have permitted himself to do.' So saying 
she crossed the carriage road, and wended her way home- 
ward without another word. 

Peter looked after her in abject despair. Her words had 
dissipated the fumes of his wrath, and he now only knew 
that with that retreating figure he was losing all he held 
most dear on earth. He had started on his expedition with 
bright anticipations, he was returning with shattered hopes. 
In spite of her perversity and scornful ways, he had counted 
on winning her at last; now he could not but see that 
all, even the remotest, chance of success was at an end. 
* I'll go down and propose to Esme Beech this very after- 
noon,' he said to himself ; * she'll have me fast enough.' 
And he turned sadly in the direction of the Marble 
Arch. 

Christine sped alon^ to Stanhope Street Gate with anger 
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and triumph in her heart. It is not every girl who can say 
she has slighted, quarrelled with, and driven from her a 
suitor with fifteen thousand a year, and one who has done 
so, stands in a proud position for which she is right to be 
thankful. Yet, when the first moments of her self gratula- 
tion were over, there were counter-balancing considerations 
that diminished the flow of her spirits. The recollection of 
the effect produced by her sister's appearance on her late 
admirer filled her with apprehension. True, Peter was no 
doubt glad to vent his ill-humour by saying hard things of 
Bee and Mr. Palmer; but calling to remembrance her 
sister's languishing manners and horrible toilette, as she 
leant on the arm of that repulsive young man, she could 
not but confess that they were not unmerited. If even 
Peter criticized her relations so harshly, would not they 
alienate from her any other lover who might see them? 
What would Mr. Grimstone think of them ? what effect 
would they have had on Edward Carew? At the thought 
of the last-mentioned name^ all her melancholy returned 
upon her. 

' What, back already !' exclaimed Maude, as her dejected 
countenance appeared in the doorway. 

* The whole thing was a pretence,' said Christine gloomily ; 
' Mrs. Menteith was not in the Park at all, and Peter appar- 
ently thought I was going to walk in Rotten Row with him 
alone. I hate him, Maude. I have quarrelled with him for 
good and all, and am never going to see any of them again. 
I have told him so.' 

* A very good thing, too,* replied Maude. * He is quite 
past bearing ; 1 never could imagine how you could endure 
him.* 

* But I am losing all my friends,' said Christine, whimper- 
ing, as sh^ cast a thought after the flesh-pots in Egypt 
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< Never mind ; there are better fish in the sea than Mr. 
Menteitb, at any rate,' said Maude, consolingly using an 
argument which she would have been angry enough had any 
one ventured to urge upon hersel£ 

'And then I met my sister Beatrix, who has engaged 
herself, it seems, to that nasty low shopkeeping man, Albert 
Palmer, whom I told you about. They have come up for a 
day's sight-seeing, and they looked — oh, so dreadful ! They 
offered to come here to luncheon, only I refused.' 

* Did they ?* said Maude, perfectly awestruck. 

* Am not I unfortunate in having such relations ?* sobbed 
Christine, her very small amount of fortitude succumbing. 
* They will stand in my way in anything — anything — that is 
arranged for myself. There is no one who could put up 
with them.' 

*No indeed, dear; anyone who cared for you would put 
up with them for your sake. What sort of love would it be 
that would let such a thing interfere ?' 

Perhaps Christine's sentiments were the truer, but there 
was an innocent grace in the way in which Maude held her 
faith on the subject of love; Christine's distress lessened, 
especially as she remembered that there is nothing so 
dangerous to the eyelashes as crying. 

It was some consolation, later in the day, to receive from 
her father an envelope full of banknotes. She counted 
them, and found the amount was a hundred pounds. She 
put them into a sheet of paper, on which she wrote, * Mr. 
Ransome, of Falconbridge, returns to Mr. Menteith the loan 
made to him last month,' and forwarded them without 
delay to Peter. *I hope and trust that is the last com- 
munication I shall hold with him. What a mercy papa 
has been able to save that money 1 I should not have 
liked to leave it unpaid,' she said to herself. She had 
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hardly closed her cover when Lady Loder bustled into the 
drawing-room. 

'I have done such a stupid thing/ she said *I have 
torn up a note from Walter Grenville, mistaking it for a bill; 
and I hadn't even read it, and don't know if it required an 
answer.' 

* Most probably we shall meet him at the ball to-night/ 
said Maude, ' and then you can ask him what was in it' 

' I dare say it was nothing of any importance, but still, I 
hate doing such stupid things.* 

The evening came, but Sir Walter Grenville was not at 
the ball, although the giver was a relation of his ; and when 
appealed to, she knew nothing of the cause of his absence. 

'What shall I do about that tiresome note, Maude?' 
asked Lady Loder. 

* We shall be sure to see him somewhere in the course of 
the next few days ; very likely he may call,' said Maude. 
Nevertheless, she wondered a good deal what could have 
kept him away from the dance, and what the contents of 
the note had been. She also thought the ball a very dull 
one ; but, then, they had rubbed bees-wax on the floor, 
which was enough to account for that 

Next morning Christine received the following letter from 
Mr. Grimstone: 

'My dear Miss Ransome, 

* I do not know how long it may be before we meet 
again, so I must tell you in writing ivhat I was going to say 
to you the other night at Mrs. Musgrave's. Never before 
had I wished as I wished then for wealth and all the other 
good things of this world, because their possession would 
have made me (though in how small a degree I know only 
tQO well) mor^ worthy of you, 
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' Is it altogether a vain dream, a wild hope, that you 
might overlook these, and all other deficiencies in me, and 
consent to become my wife ? I know how infinitely small 
my chance must be, but I cannot refrain from asking you 
the question. Whatever others may offer you in the way of 
worldly advantages, none, I feel convinced, could love you 
more — I should like to say as much, as I do. If you have 
the slightest inclination towards me, I entreat you to give 
my request a favourable consideration. 

* I remain, 

* Yours very truly, 

'Henry Grimstone.' 

One short hour ago Miss Ransome had been lying in bed, 
crying as she thought of her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
anxieties. It is hard on a girl to see a long vista of happi- 
ness stretched out before her, and then to watch it dim and 
fade, and vanish, before she has reached it No one will 
think the worse of Christine for her tears. But this letter 
acted like magic upon her mind. The feeling of triumph 
which had buoyed her up, after her dismissal of Peter, 
again came to her support. In the last week or so she had 
lost two lovers, and here was a third ready to step into 
their place. Mr. Grimstone was gentlemanlike, good- 
looking, and well-connected, and evidently much attached 
to her ; there could be little doubt that he would be ready, 
if called upon, to adopt Mrs. Ransome and Beatrix, and 
Lotty and Florence, and Sophy and Hester — ^yes, and even 
Mr. Albert Palmer — as his connections. In the delicious 
excitement of finding herself sought by a fresh admirer, she 
did not trouble her brain by remembering that she would 
have in the course of the morning to send an answer to his 
not^ ; she gave herself up to pleasant day-dreams, of which 
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she of course was the heroine. Suppose she was to accept 
Mr. Grimstone ? She pictured to herself with benevolent 
joy, his happiness when he should receive her note. Of 
course he would come and see her at once. She might 
have quite an exciting day if she chose. If, on the other 
hand, she refused him, she could imagine his despair. In 
her mind's eye she could see him sitting pale, haggard, and 
hollow-eyed before his table, leaning his head on his hand, 
whilst his landlady put a few things together in a carpet- 
bag, preparatory to his sudden departure for New Zealand, 
Central Africa, or any other region which might seem to 
offer him oblivion, or even respite from his pain. How 
sweet to be young and pretty 1 She thought with com- 
passion of all the old ladies of her acquaintance. What 
was there in life that could make it endurable at sixty ? 

She tried to bring her countenance to a decorous solemnity 
as she entered the breakfast-room. She was afraid of Maude's 
disapproval — unspoken, perhaps, but patent to all who could 
read Seeing what was the state of the case between her 
and Mr. Carew, she knew her friend's code of morals would 
allow her no feeling but one of unmitigated regret at Mr. 
Grimstone's proposal ; and regret was the last sensation in 
her mind. ' Dear Maude is so romantic,' she said to her- 
self. ' How I wish — oh, how very much I wish — that I had 
never talked to her as I did the other day ! It was most 
unfortunate.' 

She handed her letter to Lady Loder. * I received this 
just now,* she said. 

Lady Loder read it It was, then, something connected 
with this business that had been the cause of Christine's 
recent unaccountable behaviour. This explained it all. 
Lady Loder had been quite aware that Mr. Grimstone was 
much attracted by her pretty protegkc ; but, then, so wer^ 
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half the men she knew. She had never thought he could 
afford to marry a girl without fortune. 

' My dear !' she exclaimed, ^ I am so glad ! I wish you 
joy with all my heart. I wish there was a little more money ; 
but one can't have everything, and Henry Grimstone is a 
very nice fellow, and belongs to very nice people.' So say- 
ing, she kissed her heartily. 

Maude looked at her with horror in her eyes. Could it 
be that Christine, with her tears for Edward Carew hardly 
dry, and her lamentations about his faithlessness scarcely ofT 
her lips — could it be that she was prepared to turn to Mr. 
Grimstone, and assure him of her undivided affection and 
complete happiness in his love? All her stern rectitude 
rose up in judgment against the bride-elect. But to her 
relief the bride-elect shook herself free from Lady Loder's 
embrace. 

*But Fm not going to marry him,' she said, her face 
dimpled with smiles. To tell the truth, till this moment 
she had been just a little bit undecided in her own 
mind, but now all of a sudden she knew that she couldn't 
do it 

* Not marry him !* ejaculated Lady Loder, her face falling 
visibly. * Why not ? It would be such a capital arrange* 
ment. You should be married from this house, and I would 
give you your trousseau.' 

* You are always very much too good to me,' said Chris- 
tine gratefully. The ofifer of several hundred pounds' 
worth of silks and satins appealed directly to the most 
sensitive part of her nature. ' I like Mr. Grimstone very 
much, but not enough to make me wish to marry him.' 

*What nonsense!' replied Lady Loder. * However, of 
course, you will do as you like. I never interfere in sucl) 
matters,' 
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* Don't think of it, Christine,' said Maude decidedly* 
* You would repent it bitterly if you did.' 

Lady Loder made a few more efforts to reason with her 
charge, or at any rate to extract some more ' sensible reason ' 
for her refusal than the reiterated assurance that she didn't 
care for him enough, and that it would be very hard on him 
to engage herself to him without more feeling for him than 
she could muster. 

* Well, if you are quite determined, you had better stay 
downstairs, where you will have the room to yourself, 
and write an answer,' she said; and so Christine found 
herself left alone in the dining-room with her pen and 
ink. 

But Christine was not an eloquent writer. An hour 
passed, and she had only succeeded in spoiling half a dozen 
sheets of paper. One letter was cruelly cold ; the next was 
so expressed as hardly to make her sentiments intelligible ; 
a third had a blot and two mistakes in spelling. At last a 
more judiciously worded version was composed, and was 
just being put into an envelope, when the door was opened 
and * Mr. Carew ' was announced. 

' Am I too early a visitor ?* he asked. 

* Not at all,' she replied, blushing guiltily. * Lady Loder 
is upstairs.' 

' I did not come to see her,' he replied. * It was you 
whom I wanted to find.' 

Her heart beat, but she resolutely held her tongue. If 
he was come to tell her of his engagement, she was not 
going to help him. He noticed her fixed expression. 

' Perhaps you are busy ?* he said. ' I see you are writing 
circulars or something,' and he glanced at the sheets strewn 
about the table. 

' I was writing a letter : it can quite well wait' She had 
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determined to be very distant and dignified, but to see him 
get up and go away, when a word could etop him, was 
beyond her power. 

' Miss Ransome, when you told me the other day that I 
had not offended you, your face contradicted what you said. 
I don't ask you now ifl have offended you, but how I have 
offended you ? We have been friends, and you will at least 
answer me that, will you not ?* 

It is quite impossible for a girl to say, < You made me 
think you cared for me, and now I hear you are going 
to marry some one else, and I resent that/ so Chris- 
tine kept silence, and ransacked her brain for an appro- 
priate excuse. 

' I hardly understood your behaviour to me when I last 
called. I had never seen you so before.' 

He paused Still no answer came. 

* Is it your wish that our friendship should cease ?' 

* I think it will be best,* she faltered. 

* And you will give no reason ?* 

* Why should I ? Let us part friends ; that is all* 

' It is not fair to overturn a man's entire happiness and 
ruin his life without so much as giving a reason.' 

'I cannot think how you can bring yourself to speak 
to me like that' Christine's tones were hurt and indig- 
nant. 

* I am merely speaking the plain truth ; and surely what 
I say can be no surprise to you, Miss Ransome.' 

* No surprise ? I assure you it is a very great surprise ! 
You know very well that it is not to me that you should say 
such things.' 

Edward felt perfectly bewildered; then an idea struck 
him, and he turned very white. 
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' Are you engaged to some one else ? On my honour, I 
didn't know it' 

This seemed to him the only possible interpretation to 
put on her words. 

A spirit of malice seized her. *Yes,' she replied. 
* Look here 1' And she put Mr. Grimstone's letter into his 
hands. 

He just glanced at it, and then said, pausing painfully 
between the words, ' I ought to wish you joy — ^but I cannot. 
I had better go.' 

He rose, but made no sign of further departure. She 
gazed blankly at the wall. 

* I suppose I was a conceited fool T he burst out, speaking 
low and fast ; ' but I must confess I had hoped you cared 
for me. I dare say the mistake was entirely my own fault 
You are gentle and good, and can't help being kind to 
everyone ; none the less, it is very hard to bear. But I will 
ga I was a fool for misunderstanding you, but I am worse 
than a fool for talking like this, when I know you are 
engaged to another man.' 

*You seem to think nothing of the fact that you are 
engaged to another woman !' cried Christine, forgetting all 
discretion in her anguish of mind. 

' I engaged to another woman ! What do you mean T 

Christine had been leaning against the high chimney* 
piece, with her face buried in her pocket-handkerchief, 
crying as if no such things as eyelashes existed. Now she 
stood upright, and confronted him; with her blue eyes 
flashing out of her tear-stained face, though she trembled 
all over. * It was you yourself who said you were engaged.* 

' I never said such a thing in all my Ufa What are you 
thinking of P 

'Do you mean to deny tibat you said so to Lord 
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Gresham? He told his wife, and she told Lady Esther 
Hanway, who wrote it to me.' 

' On my word, you are quite mistaken. Ah ! I know 
now how the story got about. Lord Gresham said I should 
want a nice wife in my rectory, and I answered that 
maybe the nice wife would come in time ; and I thought of 
you, and no one else, as I spoke. That has been at the 
bottom of it all But now there will never be any wife 
there, for you are the only woman I have ever loved — and 
you are going to marry Grimstone.* 

Her senses seemed in a whirl ; her heart was thumping so 
that she could hardly breathe. 

*But I am not,' she managed to whisper. *I only said 
it to aggravate you. See, if you won't believe what I tell 
you ; this is the letter which is going to him.' 

Edward Carew's face turned even whiter than before. ' I 
am afraid of making a mistake again,' he said, hesitating. 
* Tell me, am I doing so, or is it really me whom you love ?' 

He held out his arms, and she buried her face on his 
shoulder. 

A long while elapsed. The clock on the mantelpiece 
had chimed the quarter five times, when Lady Loder's voice 
was heard calling over the stairs : 

* Christine ! is your letter ready ? Mackay is sending to 
the post.' 

Miss Ransome jumped up. * Oh, Mr. Carew, what will 
she say ?' 

* I won't answer to that name,* replied her companion. 
*You really don't help one much in one's difficulties/ 

she responded, laughing, but still evading the Christine 
name. 

' Christine 1' Again Lady Loder's voice sounded. 

Miss Ransome ran to the door, sprang up the steps two 
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at a time, and threw her arms recklessly round Lady Loder's 
neck. 

Tm engaged to be married, though it is not to Mr. 
Grimstone. Guess who it is to T 

'Not to Peter Menteith, I trust. But what do you 
mean ?' 

* Guess, Maude I' 

* To Edward Carew !' cried Maude, divining aright^ ?5 
she looked at the radiant face of the young girl. 

Christine nodded. , 

*But was the letter from him? Was it not from Mr; 
Grimstone ?' said Maude, making a wild guess; 

* No. But he has been sitting here talking for half an 
hour. And he was not engaged to the other girl, Maude ; 
it was me whom he wanted to marry all the time. The 
story I told you was nothing but a mistake, and an inven- 
tion. Oh dear 1 I am so happy.' 

* I am very, very glad,' said Maude. * I don't know that 
I ever was more pleased in my life.' 

* I'm sure I never was more surprised,' added Lady 
Loder. ' I don't half understand the state of the case now. 
However, it is all right, which I suppose is the only thing 
that matters.' 

And then followed a great many kisses, and questions, 
and explanations, and congratulations ; in the midst of which 
Edward joined the upstairs party, and then they all talked 
at once. 

Christine's day had been more exciting than she could 
possibly have anticipated ; and oh 1 what pleasant, happy 
excitement had fallen to her lot I Was ever a girl so much 
to be envied as she ? Half an hour ago she had looked 
forward to a dull and dreary future, and now all that imagi- 
nation could paint was to be hers. Close before her was 

21 
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the summit of earthly bliss— of bliss that seemed all the 
more complete and precious from its threatened loss. How 
pleased her mother would be ! She would be married as 
soon as Beatrix after all \ And what a triumph over Peter ! 
She almost thought she must be forgiving enough to let 
bygones be bygones, and write and inform Mrs. Menteith of 
her good fortune. 

Such happiness as Christine's inclines people to be mer- 
ciful, and so she wrote a very nicely-worded note to her 
cousin Augusta, in which she made no allusion to any past 
injuries. 

It was crossed by the following missive from Mrs. Men- 
teith : 

' My darling Christine, 

* Judge of my surprise when, lu^t night, my dearest 
feter informed me of an engagement which he had entered 
into with Miss Esm^ Beech. I must say I thought he had 
otAer views ; but even a mother may be deceived, you see. 
I trust that the heart of a certain little friend of mine is not 
concerned. Let me know, my love, that this is not so, and 
that what has occurred will not make any breach in our 
warm friendship for each other. If I had not had other hopes 
for my boy, I should be pleased at the marriage, for Miss 
Beech is a nice girl and well off. Peter is dofingly in 
love! 

•Write soon, and let me know how you are. 

•Yours devotedly, 

' Augusta.* 

Christine's Up curled. * 1 am glad I wrote to her first,' 
she said ; ' otherwise I really believe she would have thought 
that Peter had thrown me over^ and that I was marrying 
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Edward to console myself. It would have been just like her 
to think of such a thing.' 

One would have supposed, on seeing Christine's righteous 
indignation, that similar conduct could never have even 
been contemplated by herself. 

Mrs. Ransome's congratulatory letter was characteristic. 
It was as follows : 

'Alexandra Villa, Falconbridge. 
My dearest Child, 

* Your letter has made me very happy. I thought 
that I should get off one daughter this year, but I never 
dreamt of marrying two. And such luck about both trous- 
seaux, too ! Bee is getting all hers at a reduction from 
Palmer and Gowran's — though, by-the-bye, Albert is taking 
his name off, and it is to be Gowran and Barnes for the 
future. Do you think Lady Loder would buy you yours at 
once, so that we should copy a few of the things for Bee ? 
Of course, London fashions are the newest, though they 
have a Parisian as forewoman at Palmer's — at least she 
speaks with a foreign accent 

* Give my love to Mr. Carew, and say I will be a mother 
to him, and the girls sisters. I hope soon to make his 
acquaintance. I suppose he is the sandy-haired young man 
Be^ saw you walking with in the Park. I have no objection 
to sandy hair myself, as some have. Bee has done best for 
herself as regards money ; but you will have two thousand 
a year to live on, from what I can gather from Mr. Carew's 
letter to father, and that is quite enough to be comfortable. 
1 suppose we shall have Lotty and Florence flying away 
next. Albert has given each of the girls a velvet hat with a 
gilt buckle in it 

* I do not know that I like your being married in London. 

2Z — 2 
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' Is it altogether a vain dream, a wild hope, that you 
might overlook these, and all other deficiencies in me, and 
consent to become my wife ? I know how infinitely small 
my chance must be, but I cannot refrain from asking you 
the question. Whatever others may offer you in the way of 
worldly advantages, none, I feel convinced, could love you 
more — I should like to say as much, as I do. If you have 
the slightest inclination towards me, I entreat you to give 
my request a favourable consideration. 

* I remain, 

* Yours very truly, 

'Henry Grimstone.' 

One short hour ago Miss Ransome had been lying in bed, 
crying as she thought of her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
anxieties. It is hard on a girl to see a long vista of happi- 
ness stretched out before her, and then to watch it dim and 
fade, and vanish, before she has reached it. No one will 
think the worse of Christine for her tears. But this letter 
acted like magic upon her mind. The feeling of triumph 
which had buoyed her up, after her dismissal of Peter, 
again came to her support. In the last week or so she had 
lost two lovers, and here was a third ready to step into 
their place. Mr. Grimstone was gentlemanlike, good- 
looking, and well-connected, and evidently much attached 
to her ; there could be little doubt that he would be ready, 
if called upon, to adopt Mrs. Ransome and Beatrix, and 
Lotty and Florence, and Sophy and Hester — ^yes, and even 
Mr. Albert Palmer — as his connections. In the delicious 
excitement of finding herself sought by a fresh admirer, she 
did not trouble her brain by remembering that she would 
have in the course of the morning to send an answer to his 
note ; she gave herself up to pleasant day-dreams, of which 
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she of course was the heroine. Suppose she was to accept 
Mr. Grimstone ? She pictured to herself with benevolent 
joy, his happiness when he should receive her note. Of 
course he would come and see her at once. She might 
have quite an exciting diy if she chose. If, on the other 
hand, she refused him, she could imagine his despair. In 
her mind's eye she could see him sitting pale, haggard, and 
hollow-eyed before his table, leaning his head on his hand, 
whilst his landlady put a few things together in a carpet- 
bag, preparatory to his sudden departure for New Zealand, 
Central Africa, or any other region which might seem to 
offer him oblivion, or even respite from his paia How 
sweet to be young and pretty I She thought with com- 
passion of all the old ladies of her acquaintance. What 
was there in life that could make it endurable at sixty ? 

She tried to bring her countenance to a decorous solemnity 
as she entered the breakfast-room. She was afraid of Maude's 
disapproval — unspoken, perhaps, but patent to all who could 
read. Seeing what was the state of the case between her 
and Mr. Carew, she knew her friend's code of morals would 
allow her no feeling but one of unmitigated regret at Mr. 
Grimstone's proposal ; and regret was the last sensation in 
her mind. ' Dear Maude is so romantic,' she said to her- 
self. ' How I wish — oh, how very much I wish — that I had 
never talked to her as I did the other day ! It was most 
unfortunate.' 

She handed her letter to Lady Loder. * I received this 
just now,' she said. 

Lady Loder read it It was, then, something connected 
with this business that had been the cause of Christine's 
recent unaccountable behaviour. This explained it all. 
Lady Loder had been quite aware that Mr. Grimstone was 
much attracted by her pretty protkgh ; but, then, so wer^ 
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' What's that ?* asked Peter, dull to the last 

' Lies,' said the young lady tersely. 

< Do you mean to say I'm a liar ? asked Peter. 

* I won't contradict you,' retorted she. 

'Look here. Miss Ransome,' he said hotly. *I can't 
stand everything, even from you. You must retract that if 
you please. I never said my mother was here.' 

* You said she was here, and dressed in a red bonnet' 

' I didn't I said, " Look ahead for a red bonnet" A 
joke's a joke, not a lie. Be so good as to unsay what you 
said just now.' 

* I won't' 

* You are a frivolous, heartless flirt,' said Peter loudly. 

* Don't shout so,' said Christine bitterly. * Keep your 
complaints to yourself, unless you want all the Park to hear 
them.' 

A young man and a young woman were approaching, but 
both Mr. Menteith and Miss Ransome were too absorbed 
in their controversy to notice them. She walked along 
with her eyes fixed on some distant point before her ; he 
was looking down on the pathway, and poking any ex- 
ceptionably large pebbles with his stick. 

* My ! Christine !' exclaimed a voice ; and looking up, 
Christine found herself face to face with her sister Beatrix, 
who was walking along by the side of Mr. Albert Palmer, 
on whose arm she was supporting half her weight 

* Beatrix I What are you doing here ?' 

' We are on our way to the Row,' said the gentleman. 
' Only yesterday your sister consented to make me a happy 
man, and, just to commemorate our engagement, we have 
run up by the early train to do some sights.' 

Bee was in the inevitable blue serge ; but it was profusely 
decorated with brilliant yellow bows, another of which 
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flourished aloft in her toque. Her cameo glorified her 
neck. 

* Don't you congratulate me ?' she simpered. 

'Indeed, I wish you every happiness,' stammered 
Christine. 

Terrible as the couple had looked in the shades of the 
country, they were ten times worse in London. Mr. 
Palmer wore a high hat, a blue serge suit, patent leather 
boots with brown tops, and a crimson sailor's knot tie, with 
a horse-shoe pin in it. Peter stood some way off by the 
side of the path, alternately digging up pebbles, and glancing 
with withering scorn at Mr. Palmer. 

* Shall we call in at No. 97 to lunch by-and-by ?' asked 
Bee. 

*0h no!' cried Christine; *tbat is, I am afraid we 
should not be at home ; we have to go out very early this 
afternoon.' 

' I think we had better go on, my love,' said Mr. Palmer. 

* Perhaps we had,' replied Bee. ' Good-bye, Christine ;' 
and pulling down the jacket of her serge dress — a habit she 
had contracted from an ever-present consciousness of the 
wrinkles at the waist — Miss Beatrix Ransome went on her 
way. 

* Who are those awful snobs ?' 

Peter knew perfectly well ; but the hour of his revenge 
had come, and he rejoiced in it 

' Those awful snobs, as you are good enough to call them, 
are my sister and her future husband.' 

' They will suit each other to a 7T Made for one another, 
I should say ! Desirable connections those ! £h^ Miss 
Christine?' 

Christine writhed inwardly, though she would not show it ; 
he had hit her in the tenderest part 
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* Quite as desirable as some other people's/ she returoed 
loftily. 

* Whose do you mean ?* 

* I do not choose to say,' 

*You have a perfect devU of a temper,* he replied 
angrily, 

* I beg you will not swear at me.' 

Once more the advantage was on her side, for Peter had 
completely lost his self-command. 

'You have a perfect devil of a temper,' he repeated ; * I 
pity the man whom you marry.' 

* Mr. Menteith,' said Christine, stopping short, * I wish it 
to be understood that from this moment our acquaintance 
ceases. You need come no further with me ; I shall walk 
home alone. I shall call no more at your mother's — ^you 
can tell her so from me ; and if I meet you, I shall not speak 
to you. I think you have behaved disgracefully, and as no 
gentleman would have permitted himself to do,' So saying 
she crossed the carriage road, and wended her way home- 
ward without another word. 

Peter looked after her in abject despair. Her words had 
dissipated the fumes of his wrath, and he now only knew 
that with that retreating figure he was losing all he held 
most dear on earth. He had started on his expedition with 
bright anticipations, he was returning with shattered hopes. 
In spite of her perversity and scornful ways, he had counted 
on winning her at last; now he could not but see that 
all, even the remotest, chance of success was at an end. 
' I'll go down and propose to Esme Beech this very after- 
noon,' he said to himself; ^ she'll have me fast enough.' 
And he turned sadly in the direction of the Marble 
Arch. 

Christine sped alon^ to Stanhope Street Gate with anger 
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and triumph in her heart. It is not every girl who can say 
she has slighted, quarrelled with, and driven from her a 
suitor with fifteen thousand a year, and one who has done 
so, stands in a proud position for which she is right to be 
thankful. Yet, when the first moments of her self gratula- 
tion were over, there were counter-balancing considerations 
that diminished the flow of her spirits. The recollection of 
the effect produced by her sister's appearance on her late 
admirer filled her with apprehension. True, Peter was no 
doubt glad to vent his ill-humour by saying hard things of 
Bee and Mr. Palmer; but calling to remembrance her 
sister^s languishing manners and horrible toilette, as she 
leant on the arm of that repulsive young man, she could 
not but confess that they were not unmerited. If even 
Peter criticized her relations so harshly, would not they 
alienate from her any other lover who might see them? 
What would Mr. Grimstone think of them? what effect 
would they have had on Edward Carew ? At the thought 
of the last-mentioned name^ all her melancholy returned 
upon her. 

* What, back already P exclaimed Maude, as her dejected 
countenance appeared in the doorway. 

* The whole thing was a pretence,' said Christine gloomily ; 
' Mrs. Menteith was not in the Park at all, and Peter appar- 
ently thought I was going to walk in Rotten Row with him 
alone. I hate him, Maude. I have quarrelled with him for 
good and all, and am never going to see any of them again. 
I have told him so.' 

* A very good thing, too,' replied Maude. * He is quite 
past bearing ; I never could imagine how you could endure 
him.' 

*But I am losing all my friends,' said Christine, whimper- 
ing, as sh^ cast a thought after the flesh-pots in Egypt. 
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see you ' (here followed three words that had been carefully 
scratched over) * yet awhile. I must stop now, as the doctor 
does not allow me to write ; but I wanted to send you a few 
lines from myself/ 

Then came a whole phrase which had been marked out, 
and which no ingenuity could decipher, and then the 
signature. 

' It is a mercy he has fallen into good hands, ' ejaculated 
Lady Loder. ' How thoughtful of him to write ! Though 
it is you who should be grateful, Maude ; the letter was really 
meant for you, not me.' 

*Do you think so?* said Maude. 'Then I will take 
possession of it, and keep it as an authentic specimen of 
looking-glass writing.' 

The next time she was by herself in the room, she took a 
damp sponge, and, not without sundry pricks of conscience, 
removed part of the blots. Under the first she managed to 
make out, *and Miss Loder;' and under the second she 
read, * Will you tell Miss Loder ? I wish I knew whether 
she is a little sorry for me.' 

*A little sorry for him!' She would be more than 'a 
little sorry ' for any carter-boy at Selby who had been so 
injured. * He shall know how sorry I am for him,' she 
said to herself; and that evening she wrote him a long 
chatty letter, carefully explaining that, as he was an invalid, 
he would want all the amusement he could have in his soli- 
tude, and that she should therefore write to him from time 
to time till he got better, and tell him what was going on in 
the world. Maude was half afraid that she was hereby 
sinning against the proprieties ; but she often fretted against 
the conventional rules of society, and though she usually 
resigned herself, and submitted, she resolved on this occ^- 
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sion to set them at nought. Was not this the one way in 
which she could be of some slight use to her friend ? Why, 
then, should she hold back for fear of what the world might 
say? 

Perhaps the reader will think that this was very wrong 
and unseemly behaviour on her part ; but surely the rule 
which forbids all exchange of letters between young men 
and women under thirty may allow of occasional relaxations ; 
especially as, like most decrees of the kind, it falls upon the 
very people who ought to be exempt from it The nice 
trustworthy girls, for whose sake it was not instituted, are 
the only ones who obey it ; the others, on whose account it 
was instituted, never for a moment suffer themselves to be 
bound by it. 

* I suppose you are going to answer Sir Walter's note, 
Cousin Mary ?' said Maude to Lady Loder. 

* Undoubtedly,' replied she. * Shall I give him your 
condolences ?* 

Maude would have given anything to prevent the warm 
blood rushing to her cheeks. She felt they were glowing 
and hot, as she took the letter from her pocket, and said : 

*I have written to him myself; will you enclose my 
letter ?' 

Lady Loder raised her eyebrows, and looked sharply at 
her. 

' Isn't it rather unusual P she asked drily. 

^ I hate those silly customs,' responded Maude stoutly. ' 

* He will think you are very much interested in him if you 
write.' 

* Oh no ; I have explained that. I only do it because I 
know how dull he must be.* 

* Of course I will send it if you wish it,' said Lady Loder 
doubtfully. 
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the summit of earthly bliss — of bliss that seemed all the 
more complete and precious from its threatened loss. How 
pleased her mother would be ! She would be married as 
soon as Beatrix after all \ And what a triumph over Peter ! 
She almost thought she must be forgiving enough to let 
bygones be bygones, and write and inform Mrs. Menteith of 
her good fortune. 

Such happiness as Christine's inclines people to be mer- 
ciful, and so she wrote a very nicely-worded note to her 
cousin Augusta, in which she made no allusion to any past 
injuries. 

It was crossed by the following missive from Mrs. Men- 
teith : 

* My darling Christine, 

* Judge of my surprise when, lu^t night, my dearest 
Peter informed me of an engagement which he had entered 
into with Miss Esm^ Beech. I must say I thought he had 
other views ; but even a mother may be deceived, you see. 
I trust that the heart of a certain little friend of mine is not 
concerned. Let me know, my love, that this is not so, and 
that what has occurred will not make any breach in our 
warm friendship for each other. If I had not had other hopes 
for my boy, I should be pleased at the marriage, for Miss 
Beech is a nice girl and well off. Peter is dotingly in 
love! 

• Write soon, and let me know how you are. 

* Yours devotedly, 

* Augusta.* 

Christine's Up curled * 1 am glad I wrote to her first,* 
she said ; ^ otherwise I really believe she would have thought 
that Peter had thrown me over, and that I was marrying 
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Edward to console myself. It would have been just like her 
to think of such a thing.' 

One would have supposed, on seeing Christine's righteous 
indignation, that similar conduct could never have even 
been contemplated by herself. 

Mrs. Ransome's congratulatory letter was characteristic. 
It was as follows : 

^Alexandra Villa, Falconbridge. 
My dearest Child, 

* Your letter has made me very happy. I thought 
that I should get off one daughter this year, but I never 
dreamt of marrying two. And such luck about both trous- 
seaux, too ! Bee is getting all hers at a reduction from 
Palmer and Gowran's — though, by-the-bye, Albert is taking 
his name off, and it is to be Gowran and Barnes for the 
future. Do you think Lady Loder would buy you yours at 
once, so that we should copy a few of the things for Bee ? 
Of course, London fashions are the newest, though they 
have a Parisian as forewoman at Palmer's — at least she 
speaks with a foreign accent 

* Give my love to Mr. Carew, and say I will be a mother 
to him, and the girls sisters. I hope soon to make his 
acquaintance. I suppose he is the sandy-haired young man 
Befe saw you walking with in the Park. I have no objection 
to sandy hair myself, as some have. Bee has done best for 
herself as regards money ; but you will have two thousand 
a year to live on, from what I can gather from Mr. Carew's 
letter to father, and that is quite enough to be comfortable. 
1 suppose we shall have Lotty and Florence flying away 
next. Albert has given each of the girls a velvet hat with a 
gilt buckle in it 

' I do not know that I like your being married in London. 

21—2 
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' Is it altogether a vain dream, a wild hope, that you 
might overlook these, and all other deficiencies in me, and 
consent to become my wife ? I know how infinitely small 
my chance must be, but I cannot refrain from asking you 
the question. Whatever others may offer you in the way of 
worldly advantages, none, I feel convinced, could love you 
more — I should like to say as much, as I do. If you have 
the slightest inclination towards me, I entreat you to give 
my request a favourable consideration. 

* I remain, 

' Yours very truly, 

'Henry Grimstone/ 

One short hour ago Miss Ransome had been lying in bed, 
crying as she thought of her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
anxieties. It is hard on a girl to see a long vista of happi- 
ness stretched out before her, and then to watch it dim and 
fade, and vanish, before she has reached it. No one will 
think the worse of Christine for her tears. But this letter 
acted like magic upon her mind. The feeling of triumph 
which had buoyed her up, after her dismissal of Peter, 
again came to her support. In the last week or so she had 
lost two lovers, and here was a third ready to step into 
their place. Mr. Grimstone was gentlemanlike, good- 
looking, and well-connected, and evidently much attached 
to her ; there could be little doubt that he would be ready, 
if called upon, to adopt Mrs. Ransome and Beatrix, and 
Lotty and Florence, and Sophy and Hester — ^yes, and even 
Mr. Albert Palmer — as his connections. In the delicious 
excitement of finding herself sought by a fresh admirer, she 
did not trouble her brain by remembering that she would 
have in the course of the morning to send an answer to his 
notQ ^ she gave herself up to pleasant day-dreams, of which 
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she of course was the heroine. Suppose she was to accept 
Mr. Grimstone ? She pictured to herself with benevolent 
joy, his happiness when he should receive her note. Of 
course he would come and see her at once. She might 
have quite an exciting day if she chose. If, on the other 
hand, she refused him, she could imagine his despair. In 
her mind's eye she could see him sitting pale, haggard, and 
hollow-eyed before his table, leaning his head on his hand, 
whilst his landlady put a few things together in a carpet- 
bag, preparatory to his sudden departure for New Zealand, 
Central Africa, or any other region which might seem to 
offer him oblivion, or even respite from his paia How 
sweet to be young and pretty 1 She thought with com- 
passion of all the old ladies of her acquaintance. What 
was there in life that could make it endurable at sixty ? 

She tried to bring her countenance to a decorous solemnity 
as she entered the breakfast-room. She was afraid of Maude's 
disapproval — unspoken, perhaps, but patent to all who could 
read Seeing what was the state of the case between her 
and Mr. Carew, she knew her friend's code of morals would 
allow her no feeling but one of unmitigated regret at Mr. 
Grimstone's proposal ; and regret was the last sensation in 
her mind. * Dear Maude is so romantic,' she said to her- 
self. ' How I wish — oh, how very much I wish — that I had 
never talked to her as I did the other day ! It was most 
unfortunate.* 

She handed her letter to Lady Loder. * I received this 
just now,' she said. 

Lady Loder read it It was, then, something connected 
with this business that had been the cause of Christine's 
recent unaccountable behaviour. This explained it all. 
Lady Loder had been quite aware that Mr. Grimstone was 
much attracted by her pretty protegU ; but, then^ so wer^ 
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'I dare say. Still, though unreserved people are decidedly 
the most useful in general society, I don't think they are 
the best companions in home life. Now, Maurice isn't a 
great talker, as you know. If we dine at a pleasant house, 
I am sometimes vexed at the smallness of the part he takes. 
But then, when we are home again and he has had time to 
think out his thoughts, and is not disturbed by the noise 
and hurry around, you can't imagine how interesting he is. 
I often threaten to appropriate his ideas, and bring them 
out as original remarks at the next opportunity. No one 
knows^ but me, Maude, what there is in Maurice. It was 
that sort of reserve of force that attracted me towards him 
last winter. I hadn't noticed him much the first day^ or 
two, except to think how quiet he was, and then all of a 
sudden he began to discuss with me the things that had 
been talked of the night before at dinner : and he knew so 
much more about all the subjects than any one else, that I 
was captivated at once, and ever after gave him credit for 
exhaustive knowledge on every question on which he said 
nothing.' 

^I don't wonder. It must be delightful to live with 
somebody who keeps all his best remarks for a tHc-^- 
Ute: . 

At that moment the shoppers returned in high good 
humour. They had got through no end of business. They 
had ordered the wedding-dress, had chosen the wreath, and 
had accomplished various other interesting and important 
commissions. Edward had met them on the doorstep, and 
he and Christine were now having an amicable squabble as 
to whether she should or should not wear caps when she 
was married. He maintained that he would not have her 
pretty hair covered up ; and she, with the usual desire of 
very young brides to assume a matronly aspect, insisted that 
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' What's that V asked Peter, dull to the last 

* Lies,' said the young lady tersely. 

' Do you mean to say I'm a liar ?* asked Peter. 

* I won't contradict you,' retorted she. 

'Look here, Miss Ransome,' he said hotly. *I can't 
stand everything, even from you. You must retract that if 
you please. I never said my mother was here' 

* You said she was here, and dressed in a red bonnet' 

* 1 didn't I said, " Look ahead for a red bonnet." A 
joke's a joke, not a lie. Be so good as to unsay what you 
said just now.' 

•I w'on't' 

* You are a frivolous, heartless flirt,' said Peter loudly. 

* Don't shout so,' said Christine bitterly. ' Keep your 
complaints to yourself, unless you want all the Park to hear 
them.' 

A young man and a young woman were approaching, but 
both Mr. Menteith and Miss Ransome were too absorbed 
in their controversy to notice them. She walked along 
with her eyes fixed on some distant point before her ; he 
was looking down on the pathway, and poking any ex- 
ceptionably large pebbles with his stick. 

* My ! Christine 1' exclaimed a voice ; and looking up, 
Christine found herself face to face with her sister Beatrix, 
who was walking along by the side of Mr. Albert Palmer, . 
on whose arm she was supporting half her weight 

* Beatrix I What are you doing here ?' 

* We are on our way to the Row,' said the gentleman. 
* Only yesterday your sister consented to make me a happy 
man, and, just to commemorate our engagement, we have 
run up by the early train to do some sights.' 

Bee was in the inevitable blue serge ; but it was profusely 
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flourished aloft in her toque. Her cameo glorified her 
neck. 

* Don't you congratulate me ?' she simpered. 

'Indeed, I wish you every happiness,' stammered 
Christine. 

Terrible as the couple had looked in the shades of the 
country, they were ten times worse in London. Mr. 
Palmer wore a high hat, a blue serge suit, patent leather 
boots with brown tops, and a crimson sailor's knot tie, with 
a horse-shoe pin in it. Peter stood some way off by the 
side of the path, alternately digging up pebbles, and glancing 
with withering scorn at Mr. Palmer. 

* Shall we call in at No. 97 to lunch by-and-by?' asked 
Bee. 

* Oh no !' cried Christine ; * that is, I am afraid we 
should not be at home ; we have to go out very early this 
afternoon.' 

* I think we had better go on, my love,' said Mr. Palmer. 

* Perhaps we had,' replied Bee. ' Good-bye, Christine ;* 
and pulling down the jacket of her serge dress — a habit she 
had contracted from an ever-present consciousness of the 
wrinkles at the waist — Miss Beatrix Ransome went on her 
way. 

* Who are those awful snobs ?' 

Peter knew perfectly well ; but the hour of his revenge 
had come, and he rejoiced in it 

' Those awful snobs, as you are good enough to call them, 
are my sister and her future husband' 

* They will suit each other to a 2! Made for one another, 
I should say I Desirable connections those! £h, Miss 
Christine?' 

Christine writhed inwardly, though she would not shpw i^ ; 
he had hit her in the tenderest part 
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* Quite as desirable as some other people's/ she returned 
loftily. 

* Whose do you mean Y 

* I do not choose to say.' 

'You have a perfect devil of a temper,* he replied 
angrily. 

* I beg you will not swear at me.' 

Once more the advantage was on her side, for Peter had 
completely lost his self-command. 

' You have a perfect devil of a temper,' he repeated ; * I 
pity the man whom you marry.' 

' Mr. Menteith,' said Christine, stopping short, ' I wish it 
to be understood that from this moment our acquaintance 
ceases. You need come no further with me ; I shall walk 
home alone. I shall call no more at your mother's — ^you 
can tell her so from me ; and if I meet you, I shall not speak 
to you. I think you have behaved disgracefully, and as no 
gentleman would have permitted himself to do.' So saying 
she crossed the carriage road, and wended her way home- 
ward without another word. 

Peter looked after her in abject despair. Her words had 
dissipated the fumes of his wrath, and he now only knew 
that with that retreating figure he was losing all he held 
most dear on earth. He had started on his expedition with 
bright anticipations, he was returning with shattered hopes. 
In spite of her perversity and scornful ways, he had counted 
on winning her at last ; now he could not but see that 
all, even the remotest, chance of success was at an end. 
* I'll go down and propose to Esme Beech this very after- 
noon,' he said to himself ; 'she'll have me fast enough.' 
And he turned sadly in the direction of the Marble 
Arch. 

Christine sped along to Stanhope Street Gate with anger 
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and triumph in her heart. It is not every girl who can say 
she has slighted, quarrelled with, and driven from her a 
suitor with fifteen thousand a year, and one who has done 
so, stands in a proud position for which she is right to be 
thankful. Yet, when the first moments of her self gratula- 
tion were over, there were counter-balancing considerations 
that diminished the flow of her spirits. The recollection of 
the effect produced by her sister's appearance on her late 
admirer filled her with apprehension. True, Peter was no 
doubt glad to vent his ill-humour by saying hard things of 
Bee and Mr. Palmer; but calling to remembrance her 
sister's languishing manners and horrible toilette, as she 
leant on the arm of that repulsive young man, she could 
not but confess that they were not unmerited. If even 
Peter criticized her relations so harshly, would not they 
alienate from her any other lover who might see them? 
What would Mr. Grimstone think of them? what effect 
would they have had on Edward Carew ? At the thought 
of the last-mentioned name^ all her melancholy returned 
upon her. 

' What, back already 1* exclaimed Maude, as her dejected 
countenance appeared in the doorway. 

* The whole thing was a pretence,' said Christine gloomily ; 
' Mrs. Menteith was not in the Park at all, and Peter appar- 
ently thought I was going to walk in Rotten Row with him 
alone. I hate him, Maude. I have quarrelled with him for 
good and all, and am never going to see any of them again. 
I have told him so.' 

* A very good thing, too,' replied Maude. * He is quite 
past bearing ; I never could imagine how you could endure 
him.' 

* But I am losing all my friends,' said Christine, whimper- 
ing, as she cast a thought after the flesh-pots in Egypt 
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two efforts to speak, both of which were unsuccessful. He 
began a third time. 

* Do you think, then, that * 

The music had suddenly stopped. Mr. Grimstone's voice, 
which had been pitched so as to be audible above its melody, 
sounded fearfully loud as it ceased. He and his partner 
both started, and looked round ; the balcony was invaded 
by several couples, and the opportunity was lost. 

* How tiresome f thought Christine. * Not that I should 
have known what to say if he had gone on ; perhaps, there- 
fore, it was just as well that he didn't' And she re-entered 
the dancing-room with a delightfully unconscious air, and 
joined Lady Loder, who was declaring that she would wait 
no longer. 

Escorted by her crestfallen partner, she followed her 
chaperon and Maude to the cloak-room, where Sir Walter 
Grenville assisted in finding the ladies' shawls, and afterwards 
took them to the carriage. 

*Did you dance all night with Mr. Grimstone, Christine?* 
said Maude, when they had reached their rooms. 

It was an understood thing that Miss Loder was to ask 
any questions that pleased her, whilst Christine was not to 
expect reciprocal confidences. 

* A good many times,' said Christine. * Did you know 
that Edward Carew was going to be married ?* she went on, 
with apparent inconsequence. 

, * Indeed ! is he ? Did Mr. Grimstone say so ?' 

* No,' responded Christine. * Maude, I think Mr. Grim- 
stone is going to propose to me. If he does, shall I accept 
him?' 

This disconnected conversation was a complete puzzle to 
Maude. Suddenly the truth flashed on her. 
] Ohy Christine, do you care for Edward Carew ? and is he 
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going to be married ? Oh, 1 am so sorry 1 But you must 
not accept Mr. Grimstone; you would make yourself 
wretched for life.' 

And then the whole story came out j and Christine told 
how Edward had seemed to single her out, and consult her, 
and direct her ; and how she had grown to believe he loved 
her ; and how there was no one in all the world that she 
cared for but him ; that she knew she was silly and ignorant, 
and frivolous and weak; and that she felt, if she had 
married him, she could have become something better and 
more worthy ; and how all that would make life bright had 
gone out of her reach, for Edward had himself said he was 
soon going to be married to a pretty, charming ^L 

Maude listened, and commented, and sympathized, and 
offered consolations to her friend with true sorrow and pity 
for her, but with a feeling verging on contempt that she 
could not stifle. Seeing that she was now sitting weeping 
about the loss of Edward Carew, how could she find it 
within her to contemplate marrying Mr. Grimstone? It 
was horrible, shocking i Maude's own faith was firm : per* 
petual spinsterhood was the only legitimate consequence of 
aa unfortunate attachment 

The two girls talked on till the June sun had long risen ; 
and when they parted, Christine felt far the better for having 
disburdened her mind. 

It is an old saying, and a true one, that 'confidence 
redoubleth joys, and cutteth grief in halves.' The effort 
she had made to keep her secret had been almost too 
much for her; it had not been so much the gnawing 
pain, at her. heart, that had discomposed her serenityi 
and unbalanced her temper; as the misery of bearing that 
pain without a word of sympathy to lighten the burden. 
Now that she bad told her tal^^ a change came over her 
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whole conditioa The next day she ceased assaulting every- 
body with her sharp remarks ; she gave way to a tender 
melancholy. Maude knew all about her sorrows ; Maude 
looked upon her as an interesting sufferer; Maude was 
aware how important it was to spare her all annoyance. 
Christine felt that her best course was to lie on the sofa, 
with a bottle of salts beside her, and read poetry with a 
wail in it, and talk about people who die young of consump- 
tion, and of the blessing it is to them. And Maude 
ministered to her creature comforts, and tried to teach her- 
self that Christine's nature was very sensitive, and that 
people were differently made, and that it was quite right 
and natural that her friend should receive and expect an 
openly expressed condolence, which, in a like position, would 
have been hateful, burdensome, nay, absolutely intolerable, 
to herself. 

'What on earth is the matter with Christine?' asked 
Lady Loder, laughing heartily, after coming out of the 
drawing-room and leaving her guest lying on the sofa, sup- 
ported by eider-down cushions and fanning herself with an 
air of languor. 

' I think she is vexed about something, but I mustn't say 
what,' replied Maude, who could not help smiling too. 

* A broken heart, I suppose P' said Lady Loder, as cheer- 
fully as possible. 'It will soon mend up, so it doesn't 
matter. I know Christine pretty well' 

There certainly were temporary healings in the wounded 
member. The forenoon had passed slowly ; the mournings 
of the poets, and the prospect of death, had alike grown 
wearisome by one o'clock, when a three-cornered note was 
handed to her from Mrs. Menteith. 

' One word, dearest Christine, to ask you to come and walk 
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in the Park. Peter will bring you to me, and we will all go 
to the Row together. My love will not mind coming as far 
as Stanhope Street Gate with him ! 

' Your most affectionate cousin, 

* Augusta.' 

Any change was acceptable. Site felt she could be quite 
fairly light-hearted for an interval, if out of sight of anybody 
who could remind her of her troubles, or expect her to be dis- 
consolate. She dressed quickly, and found Peter in the street 

* You certainly know how to get yourself up !' he exclaimed 
admiringly, looking at her dull black satin gown, sparkling 
all over with jet trimmings, and her neat gloves, and dandy 
little boots. * Do you rig yourself out, or does the old lady 
choose your things ?* 

* We generally buy them together, but I do most of the 
choosing.' 

* The more credit to your talents, then ; though you 
would look well in anything you put on, you have such an 
A I figure. Look at that girl in gauze, now ; what a guy 
she has made of herself !' 

* A girl in gauze ?' 

*Yes, there. Don't you call that gauze? No?' as 
Christine laughed, with unaffected amusement, at his mis- 
take. * You see, I never had a sister, and a fellow is all 
abroad about women's things, who has never had one. 
Stuffs, and lace, and silks I know nothing about ; I have 
never had anything to do with them.' 

* It must be very odd to have no sisters. I, who have 
five, can't imagine a house without them. Whereabouts is 
your mother ? Why didn't she come for me ?* 

' She wanted to spare herself the extra walL We shall 
find her by Stanhope Street Gate, unless she has moved.' 

20 
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Christine felt quite benevolently towards Peter Menteith 
that day. It was a comfort, at least, that he was always 
well dressed ; there was nothing to be ashamed of in his 
turn-out. 

The day was sunny and bright ; there were quantities of 
people about ; several passers-by cast glances of admiration 
at her and her toilette ; altogether she was well satisfied to 
have left the sofa and the salts and the poets behind her. 

They entered the Park, and she looked across the drive 
in search of Mrs. Menteith. She was nowhere to be seen. 

* Where can she be?* asked Christine. 

*Let us go towards the Row,' said Peter; and rather 
unwillingly she turned her step^ in that direction. 

' I can't go and walk with you there alone,' said Christine. 

* Oh, come along,' responded her companioa * Look out 
ahead for a red bonnet' 

Some young men passed with whom Miss Ransome was 
acquainted ; they took off their hats, and seemed rather sur- 
prised to see her thus accompanied. 

^ There is a lady in a red bonnet some way on,' said 
Christine. 

* All right,' returned Peter ; *but you needn't be in such 
a hurry. I was asking Lady Loder, last Tuesday, to bring 
you to stay at Wollaston, when you leave London. Do you 
think there is any chance of its coming off?' 

' I really don't know, I did not hear her say anything 
about it.' 

* You would like to come, wouldn't yOuP* 
' Oh yes, very much.' 

'We would have no end of fun; Perhaps we could get 
tip a dance, or theatricals, or something; and, at any rate, 
I should like you to see the place. Do try and fix it up.' 

* Very weU, I will' 
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* I like Miss Loder ; she's awfully pretty, isn't she ?* 

* Very pretty. I don't know what I should do without 
her ; she an.d I are the greatest friends.' 

* The more praise to you both. Two of a trade don't 
generally agree.' 

All the time they were stepping slowly along with the 
stream. The red bonnet was only a little way ahead. The 
wearer turned. It was not Mrs. Menteith. 

'I don't believe your mother is here at all,' exclaimed 
Christine, impatiently. She spoke at random, not meaning 
what she said ; but Peter's face had a queer expression on 
It, which made her think her words were truer than she had 
guessed when she spoke them. * Is she here ?* 

' She had every intention of coming this morning : you 
read her note,' answered Mr. Menteith, evasively. 

* Then did you not start together ? You said you had 
left her at Stanhope Street Gate.' Christine spoke very 
angrily. 

* What does it matter where she is, so long as I am here?' 
he cried. ' Can't you make allowances for a fellow who 
can never get an opportunity of seeing you quietly, without 
making one? Don't be so cross, Miss Ransome. She had 
meant to come, and had written the note and all, and then 
a friend dropped in, and kept her. That's the real truth, if 
you will have it' 

They had reached a side path, and Christine turned to 
the right and strode vigorously along it without answering ; 
Peter perforce followed, expostulating all the way. 

^ I think you have acted a mean, ungentleman-like part,^ 
she said, as soon as she found herself at a safe distance from 
the crowd. * I wonder what name you give to such fictions 
as you have been imposing on me ? I call them: by one 
very short, very ugly word.' 

20— J 
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' What's that ?* asked Peter, dull to the last 
' Lies/ said the young lady tersely. 

* Do you mean to say I'm a liar ?* asked Peter. 

* I won't contradict you,' retorted she. 

* Look here. Miss Ransome,' he said hotly. * I can't 
stand everything, even from you. You must retract that if 
you please. I never said my mother was here.' 

' You said she was here, and dressed in a red bonnet' 

* 1 didn't I said, " Look ahead for a red bonnet" A 
joke's a joke, not a lie. Be so good as to unsay what you 
said just now.' 

* I won't' 

* You are a frivolous, heartless flirt,' said Peter loudly. 

* Don't shout so,' said Christine bitterly. * Keep your 
complaints to yourself, unless you want all the Park to hear 
them.' 

A young man and a young woman were approaching, but 
both Mr. Menteith and Miss Ransome were too absorbed 
in their controversy to notice them. She walked along 
with her eyes fixed on some distant point before her ; he 
was looking down on the pathway, and poking any ex- 
ceptionably large pebbles with his stick. 

* My ! Christine 1' exclaimed a voice ; and looking up, 
Christine found herself face to face with her sister Beatrix, 
who was walking along by the side of Mr. Albert Palmer, 
on whose arm she was supporting half her weight 

* Beatrix I What are you doing here ?' 

* We are on our way to the Row,' said the gentleman. 
' Only yesterday your sister consented to make me a happy 
man, and, just to commemorate our engagement, we have 
run up by the early train to do some sights.' 

Bee was in the inevitable blue serge ; but it was profusely 
decorated with brilliant yellow bows, another of which 
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flourished aloft in her toque. Her cameo glorified her 
neck. 

* Don't you congratulate me ?' she simpered. 

'Indeed, I wish you every happiness,* stammered 
Christine. 

Terrible as the couple had looked in the shades of the 
country, they were ten times worse in London. Mr. 
Palmer wore a high hat, a blue serge suit, patent leather 
boots with brown tops, and a crimson sailor's knot tie, with 
a horse-shoe pin in it. Peter stood some way off by the 
side of the path, alternately digging up pebbles, and glancing 
with withering scorn at Mr. Palmer. 

'Shall we call in at No. 97 to lunch by-and-by ?* asked 
Bee. 

*0h no!' cried Christine; 'that is, I am afraid we 
should not be at home ; we have to go out very early this 
afternoon.' 

* I think we had better go on, my love,' said Mr. Palmer. 

* Perhaps we had,' replied Bee. * Good-bye, Christine ;' 
and pulling down the jacket of her serge dress — a habit she 
had contracted from an ever-present consciousness of the 
wrinkles at the waist — Miss Beatrix Ransome went on her 
way. 

* Who are those awful snobs ?' 

Peter knew perfectly well ; but the hour of his revenge 
had come, and he rejoiced in it 

' Those awful snobs, as you are good enough to call them, 
are my sister and her future husband' 

' They will suit each other to a jf! Made for one another, 
I should sayl Desirable connections those 1 Eh, Miss 
Christine ?' 

Christine writhed inwardly, though she would not show it ; 
he had hit her in the tenderest part. 
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* Quite as desirable as some other people's/ she returned 
loftily. 

* Whose do you mean ?* 

* I do not choose to say.' 

*You have a perfect devjl of a temper/ he replied 
angrily. 

* I beg you will not swear at me.' 

Once more the advantage was on her side, for Peter had 
completely lost his self-command. 

* You have a perfect devil of a temper/ he repeated ; * I 
pity the man whom you marry.' 

* Mr. Menteith/ said Christine, stopping short, * I wish it 
to be understood that from this moment our acquaintance 
ceases. You need come no further with me ; I shall walk 
home alone. I shall call no more at your mother's — ^you 
can tell her so from me ; and if I meet you, I shall not speak 
to you. I think you have behaved disgracefully, and as no 
gentleman would have permitted himself to do.' So saying 
she crossed the carriage road, and wended her way home- 
ward without another word. 

Peter looked after her in abject despair. Her words had 
dissipated the fumes of his wrath, and he now only knew 
that with that retreating figure he was losing all he held 
most dear on earth. He had started on his expedition with 
bright anticipations, he was returning with shattered hopes. 
In spite of her perversity and scornful ways, he had counted 
on winning her at last ; now he could not but see that 
all, even the remotest, chance of success was at an end. 
' I'll go down and propose to Esme Beech this very after- 
noon/ he said to himself ; 'she'll have me fast enough.' 
And he turned sadly in the direction of the Marble 
Arch. 

Christine sped along to Stanhope Street Gate with anger 
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and triumph in her heart. It is not every girl who can say 
she has slighted, quarrelled with, and driven from her a 
suitor with fifteen thousand a year, aiid one who has done 
so, stands in a proud position for which she is right to be 
thankful. Yet, when the first moments of her self gratula- 
tion were over, there were counter-balancing considerations 
that diminished the flow of her spirits. The recollection of 
the effect produced by her sister's appearance on her late 
admirer filled her with apprehension. True, Peter was no 
doubt glad to vent his ill-humour by saying hard things of 
Bee and Mr. Palmer; but calling to remembrance her 
sister's languishing manners and horrible toilette, as she 
leant on the arm of that repulsive young man, she could 
not but confess that they were not unmerited. If even 
Peter criticized her relations so harshly, would not they 
alienate from her any other lover who might see them? 
What would Mr. Grimstone think of them ? what effect 
would they have had on Edward Carew? At the thought 
of the last-mentioned name^ all her melancholy returned 
upon her. 

' What, back already f exclaimed Maude, as her dejected 
countenance appeared in the doorway. 

' The whole thing was a pretence,' said Christine gloomily ; 
' Mrs. Menteith was not in the Park at all, and Peter appar- 
ently thought I was going to walk in Rotten Row with him 
alone. I hate him, Maude. I have quarrelled with him for 
good and all, and am never going to see any of them again. 
I have told him so.' 

* A very good thing, too,' replied Maude. * He is quite 
past bearing ; I never could imagine how you could endure 
him.' 

*But I am losing all my friends,' said Christine, whimper- 
ing, as sh^ cast a thought after the flesh-pots in Egypt 
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Maude was thoroughly glad to see him, and quite forgot 
to be shy. Lady Loder had spent a fortnight in her rural 
retreat, and would have welcomed an itinerant cornet-player 
or a passing pedlar. 

' I am so glad to see you,' she said. * Now you are to be 
obedient, and let me take care of you in my own way, for 
you really look none the better for your accident Come 
and sit in this armchair, and we will have the tea brought up 
at once, and then you shall tell me a hundred things I want 
to know. First of all, how are you, and what can you do 
with your arm ?* 

'That is easily answered. I am perfectly well, thank 
you ; but I can do nothing with my arm. It is too soon to 
expect to be able to use it' 

* Does it hurt you still ?* asked Maude. 

' Oh, no ; the pain has quite ceased. I did not feel much 
after the first fortnight' 

* And what has been done with the man who shot you ?' 
'I think my agent touched him up a little; he turned 

and fired as the horse galloped off, and the fellow cried 
out The same evening the police found Master Pat. 
Brown said he was sure it was the man whom, if you remem- 
ber, I told you we thrashed for trying to set fire to the roof; 
and there was a wound at the top of his right shoulder. 
'^ He had done it, poor body, against a stake in a hedge he 
had been obliged to get through," his wife said. " As to 
handling a gun, he wouldn't know which end it shot out 
of," etc. At this moment Pat is in for trial at the next 
assizes, and though, of course, he will get off, that place in 
his arm will be something to remember us by.' 

They talked a great deal of Irish affairs, and drank a great 
deal of tea. Su: Walter could hardly take his eyes off Maude 
as she sat opposite him, in her fresh white cotton, with a 
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little bunch of roses and scented geranium leaves in the 
front. 

' How good it was of you to think of sending Smut back ! 
I don't like, however, to take him away like that' 

'Indeed, I think you have the best possible right to him; 
he is not so fat as when I have the feeding of him, but I am 
not sure he does not look all the better.' 

* Why should not you come here and istay for a bit, and 
fatten him up yourself?' asked Lady Loder. * It must be 
very dull for you at Shustone, now that you are not able to 
get about much.' 

* Thank you,' said the young man ; ' you are very kind,' 

* Will you come 7* 

* I — I don't quite know — I am not sure if I could,' he 
replied. 

'Well, you must think it over, and let us know. How 
^e all your works getting on ?' 

'I can't say. I only got home just before luncheon; I 
have not had time to go and see.' 

'Really!' 

Sur Walter looked rather foolish, 

' By-the-bye,' said I^dy Loder, ' I have just finished such 
an amusing novel ; you must read it, and tell me what you 
think of it I will fetch it for you.' 

' Let me get it,' said Maude. 

' No, no ; you could not find it I will go for it my« 
sel£' 

She left the room. There was a dead silence. 

* I don't know how to thank you enough for your letters, 
Miss Loder,' said Sir Walter presently. ' I think they did 
more to cure me than the doctor.' 

' I am very glad, I'm sure,' replied Maude, opening and 
shutting a book that lay on the table. 

23 
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* I liked all your books, t00| and best of all the passag^es 
that you marked.' 

' Did you ? They say it is wrong to scribble in library 
books, but it always interests me to see the criticisms of my 
predecessors.' 

'So it does me.* 

A long silence. Lady Loder's step was heard coming 
down the oak staircase — pat, pat, pat 

* I didn't answer her invitation,' he said hurriedly, nodding^ 
in the direction of the door, * because, you see — it — it is 
your house, and it is for you to settle who you will have in 
it or not' 

* Oh no,' she replied; 'it is Cousin Mary's house, as far 
as all invitations and arrangements go.' 

A chair feU over in the hall ; Lady Loder stopped to pick 
it up. 

' You must see I cannot come unless you ask me your« 
self. I shall certainly not force myself upon you,' 

Lady Loder's hand was on the door. 

' What shall I say to her ?' 

' Say you will come,' she replied. 

The novel was duly made over to Sir Walter, with many 
comments on its excellences. Maude had liot read it, so 
of course she had no opinion to express. 

' It must be a capital story, from your account,' he said ; 
' it will occupy my evenings for two or three nights ; and 
then, as you are good enough to ask me, I will come here 
and stay for a few days. Shustone is certainly dreadfully 
dull, now that I am so helpless.' 

And so it came to pass that, before many days had elapsed. 
Sir Walter took up his quarters at Selby. At first no par- 
ticular time was mentioned for the duration of his visit, 
but Uute less than a week passed by before it ended ; and 
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many were the hours that he and his young hostess spent 
together, walking, sitting under the limes, or paddling about 
in the boat on the lake. At first Maude made some demon- 
stration of remaining by herself during the morning, and 
seeing that he invariably joined her if she went into the 
garden, she established herself in the boudoir with her books 
and work. For a good while she saw him wandering about 
outside, as if waiting for some one, and then at last he passed 
by the window, and found her. f 

^ Please come out,' he said ; ' you can't think how dull I i 

am alone.' \ 

* I can't waste the whole of the morning,' she responded. 
* If I come out, will you read to me ?' 

* Certainly.' 
And so it was settled. 
There is no way in which the shy Englishman and his 

shy fellow-islander make better acquaintance than by read- 
ing together ; that is, supposing they are persons of even 
moderately bookish tastes. There are no end of things 
which they would feel quite foolish in themselves starting as 
subjects for discussion, about which they will courageously 
exchange ideas, if the responsibility of suggesting them is 
shifted to an author. 

Maude and her companion made rapid strides towards 
intimacy, as they read and talked over the social subjects 
brought before them by several of the books of Aurora 
Leigh ; and argued for and against the reading of critical 
literary essays ; Maude trying to bring her friend to an ap- 
preciation of Hutton and Bagehot, whilst he, to the last, 
would only repeat, ' I hate picking things to pieces like that ; 
it i^)oils them altogether.' 

At last a note came from the Shustone foreman, requesting 
Sir Walter's presence. There were matters of importance 

«3— 3 
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that required the master's decision. There was no help for 
it ; he had his things packed up, and went back to his dreary 
home. 

Then Maude recognised and admitted to herself the gap 
which his absence made in the house. The breakfast-table 
looked empty, the garden seemed deserted ; Smut had lost 
the habit of walking with her, and lay all day in the mignon- 
ette bed ; she found it dull reading alone, with no one to 
talk over her book with her. To make bad worse, three 
rainy days followed each other; and whether the piano 
was out of tune or no, it did not appear to suit Maude's 
voice. 

The evening of the third day the rain stopped, and there 
was a glorious sunset. Maude remained in the garden 
watching it till the sun had been hidden a long while behind 
the neighbouring hills. The long low range were of a deep 
even purple hue ; above them was a line of clear trans- 
parent primrose-coloured sky, fading by degrees to a duller 
shade ; and then came a faint peacpck-blue. which in its 
turn sank away to a tender grey. One bright star came out 
and twinkled just above the highest point in the hills. 
Everything was peaceful and still ; a light vapour rose in 
capricious stripes from some of the fields below, and could 
just be'seen in the dim twilight. 

* How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude !' 
thought the girl. 

* But grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet.' 

Never before had she found Selby dull, but now for the 
first time it struck her that it was very retired and lonely. 
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It was about a fortnight after this, when Lady Loder and 
her cousin went out for a drive, intending to be dropped at 
the rectory on the way home, and pay a visit to Mrs. Stainer. 
The first part of the programme was duly carried out, and 
they had almost reached the rectory gates, when Lady Loder 
suddenly remembered she had left all her letters on her 
writing-table — some open, and all unstamped. 

' I think I must ask you, Maudie, to go home, and put up 
my letters for me. It is very stupid, but I have forgotten 
them all.' 

So Maude walked up to the house, by no means loth to 
escape the visit to Mrs. Stainer. 

She had just thrown the last letter into the post-box, when 
a ring was heard at the front door, and peeping out, she saw 
Sir Walter's chestnuts standing before it. 

* Is Lady Loder in ?* 

* Not at home. Sir Walter.' 

Maude held her breath. Would he ask for her? If he 
did, would the footman know she had returned ? ' I shall 
not see him,' she thought. * He will go away.' 

* Is Miss Loder at home ?* 

* I think so ; but I will see.' 

Maude noiselessly closed the drawing-room door, and re* 
turned to her seat on the sofa. She heard Henry go into 
the conservatory, then into the boudoir. At last he reached 
the room where she was sitting. 

*Sir Walter Grenville wants to know if you are in 
miss ?' 

'Oh yes.' 

And in a minute he was in the room. 

* The chestnuts have come along well,' he said, after they 
had exchanged greetings. * We did the five miles in twenty- 
three minutes.' 
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' That is fast indeed,' she replied. * But I don't know 
that it is quite five miles from Shustone here, is it ?' 
'Very nearly, I think.' 

* And how is your arm ?' 

'AH right, thank you; but rather weaL I am still 
obliged to submit to being driven, though, as you see, I 
have discarded my sling.' 

Henry brought in the tea, and Maude busied herself in 
pouring it out 

What a sociable, blessed institution five o'clock tea is ! The 
inventor ought to have a monument in Westminster Abbey. 
The miniature urn hissed, the toast crackled, the cream 
tumbled out of the cream-jug in great lumps ; a general 
feeling of comfort and friendship was generated. 

' What has happened to Lady Loder ? Is she out ?* 

' Yes ; she is calling at Mrs. Stainer's. I think she must 
be staying to tea there, or she would have been back before 
now.' 

' I had a bad bit of news this morning,' he remarked. 
' Alfred Pitt, my greatest friend, has been ordered off to the 
Cape.' 

' Really ! That is very sad for you. How odd that your 
friend should be sent there I I heard a report the other day 
in the village that you were going to South Africa yourself.' 
And Maude laughed. 

' You seem very pleased at the idea. Do you want to get 
rid of me to Basutoland P 

* No, indeed ; you are very unreasonable. What makes 
you think I wish to be rid of you ?' 

'Nothing, except that you looked so cheerful about 
it.' 

* Did I look cheerful ? It can't have been at the notion of 
your departure, for I didn't put very firm faith in the report 
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You would hardly have taken your passage without telling 
us?* 

* Hardly, perhaps. But yet you know quite well that it 
would not make the least difTerence to you if I went or 
stayed.' He spoke almost roughly. 

'You ought not to say that Have we been so un- 
neighbourly ? We should miss you very much.' Her lip 
quivered a little as she spoka 

Sir Walter pushed aside his cup of tea, got up and walked 
to the windowi and looked blankly out of it for a minute or 
two. Then he returned to the table, and stood there in 
silence, poking holes in the flowers with a pair of pointed 
scissors. 'Miss Loder,' he said suddenly, 'I believe It 
would be better for me if I did go to the Cape, or anywhere 
away from here. I remember what you said to me that day 
in the park at Glaston, and I suppose I^m not the sort of 
fellow you would be likely to care for ; but yet I can't put 
you out of my thoughts. I don't want your friendship, I 
don't want your neighbourliness ; I want your love, or 
nothing.' 

He paused; and she breathed quickly, but did not 
reply. 

* Is it quite out of the question ? Could you never get to 
care for me ? If you say so, I will believe you, and- never 
trouble you again as I am doing now. I know how much 
above me you are in every way. You could never love me, 
could you ? 

' I am sure I am not above you in any way. Please don't 
talk so.' 

* Then do you care for me a little ?* 
•Yes, certainly, a little.* 

Maude was sitting before her discarded plate of bread and 
batter, twisting her handkerchief round her fingers* It was 
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a bad habit, a very bad habit, and so Lady Loder had ofteii 
told her, but she had never been able to break her of it, and 
still in moments of nervousness or agitation, out came the 
forbidden handkerchief. 

Sir Walter looked at her for a moment with hesitation. 
All in a minute the truth flashed into his mind. * I ^on*t be 
liked a little. Say you love me with your whole heart, my 
own darling !' 

He had thrown himself beside her on the sofa, and had 
drawn her towards him ; but she did not resist. 

* Do you love me, Maudie ? Say so, and make me quite 
happy.' 

And she whispered, * Yes.' 

» # # « « 

Lady Loder spent a long time at the rectory. That she 
should do so was a sign of the craving which, in her seclu- 
sion, she felt for the sight of a stranger's face ; for Mr. Stainer 
was the stifFest, most tiresome of elderly parsons, and Mrs. 
Stainer's mind, already pretty nearly absorbed in Johnnie 
and Bobbie, Ruth, Davie, and Alice, was at present (what 
little of it remained) filled to repletion with the confirmation 
class. Now, Lady Loder was not fond of children ; and 
besides, Davie and Alice always roared when a visitor dis- 
turbed their serenity. She also looked upon confirmation 
classes as being no doubt mysteriously salutary, but as things 
that ought to be held in strict privacy by the clergy, and 
never openly alluded to. Yet such was her hunger for a 
glimpse of the world outside the Selby gates, that she had 
not only called at the rectory that afternoon, but suffered 
herself to be kept to tea. It had become of late a great 
problem with Lady Loder how she should endure her rural 
existence till the time when it should be possible to return 
to London. She had noticed that her young charge had 
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recently seemed less delighted to be there. Perhaps she would 
not mind leaving and makingatour of visits, or going abroad 
in the autumn. 

It was about half>past six when Lady Loder arrived at 
home. The hall-door swung back with its usual cfeak. 
* There she is ! You must tell her. I shall make my escape ;' 
and so saying Maude vanished through one door, as her 
cousin came in at the other. 

* Sir Walter ! You here ! How good of you to wait ! 
Have you been alone all the time ? I sent Maude home to 
put my letters up, and I thought she was in. I suppose she 
went out again afterwards.' Lady Loder talked so fast that 
the young man could not get in a word. 

' I have not been alone,' said Sir Walter, laughing rather 
foolishly. ' In fact, I have been talking to Miss Loder all 
the time. She has this minute gone out of the room. Will 
you give her to me, Lady Loder? She has promised to be 
my wife.' 

* Has she really ? I am very glad to hear it. No ; I will 
not stand in her way, though what I shall do without either 
of my companions I c^n't guess.' 

Sir Walter was too happy to care much, or even to try and 
look sympathetic 

* You won't go away, will you ? You can send back for 
your things,' she went on ; ' and now I must go and find 
Maude and wish her joy.' 

Maude was sitting on a bench in the shrubbery, trying 
to take it all in. That she was intensely happy, she knew, 
but it had all happened so quickly she could not under- 
stand it. 

* Walter Grenville has told me what you and he have 
been arranging in my absence. Do you think I shall 
allow it r 
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Maude started, but one glance at her cousin showed her 
that she was joking 

' Are you not pleased. Cousin Mary P There is no one in 
all the world like him. I am so hap|^.' 

* When did yon begin to find it out, you monkey ? Not 
at Glaston, according to what he told me thea I believe 
it was alt the broken arm that did it He will have to send 
a five-pound note and a letter of thanks to Fat' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

* There is something more awful in happiness than in sorrow. 
The latter is earthly and finite ; the former composed of the 
substance and texture of eternity, so that spirits still embodied 
may well tremble at it'— Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

One short chapter more, and we bring our story to a close. 
It was not to be expected that the heiress of Selby's marriage 
could fpUow her engagement as speedily as Miss Ransome's 
had done ; and though I^dy Loder> pining for the dawn of 
the day which should release her from bondage, pressed on 
the lawyers as much as she could, those gentlemen as usual 
took their own time, and did not let themselves be over* 
hurried. 

The summer leaves had put on their autumn dress, and 
still business matters were uncompleted. Maude was not 
sorry ; she wished for no change. Walter spent his time 
almost entirely with them, and together they wandered 
through the brilliant woods, and the glades among the hills. 
The evenings were growing cold; sometimes a touch of 
frost would catch the grass and falling leaves, and make 
them crunch underfoot as the afternoon closed ia The log 
fire reappeared in the old halL 
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' Sit down there, Maudie,' he said one evening ; * I want 
to see you just in the same position that you were sitting 
in the day I called here last March. Yes, that is it As I 
came in I thought I had never seen such a pretty sight as 
you were in your black gown, with the firelight behind. ' 

' And that was only nine months ago. How everything 
has changed since then ! I little thought what we should 
be to each other now.' 

* I did,' said Walter ; *at least, I knew what I wished we 
might become to each other.' 

' Well, I certainly never guessed it. Don't you long for 
a peep into futurity, so as to see what we shall be doing five 
years hence f 

* We shall be as happy, or happier, than we are now. 
We love each other, so ours will always be a happy home, 
Maudie.' 

* I hope so ; a very happy home,' she repeated thought- 
fully. * What a nice word " home " is, and everything con- 
nected with it — from home-made bread upwards and down- 
wards 1 All except home-truths,' she added, laughing. 
* Isn't it odd that the most odious of things should have 
the best of names ? We will have no home-truths, Walter.' 

*You want to be perpetually flattered, you vain little 
thing !' 

* No, not exactly ; but I shall never let you make rude 
rough speeches to me. I am not like you Irish people, who 
can afford to quarrel and squabble and say and hear hard 
things. You all forget and forgive ten minutes afterwards ; 
but I am English ; and, please remember, of a particularly 
vindictive, long-memoried disposition. I think it would 
kill me, Walter, if you said an unkind thing to me ;' and 
she looked up at him appealingly. 

Maude had lapsed into one of her serious moods, but 
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he was unfailingly cheerful. He took hold of her long 
white hand, and began to play with the rings on it. 

^ I think I can insure you against dying that death/ he 
answered ; and he looked at her with eyes overflowing with 
tenderness. 

At last the lawyers announced that their share of the work 
was done, and the wedding was fixed for a day in the first 
week of November. 

There had been a difficulty about bridesmaids; the 
engaged couple were so ill off in the matter of relations^ 
that some very distant cousins had to be pressed into the 
service. 

* I mean to be one of your bridesmaids, Maude,' Elspeth 
Vivian had written. * I claim it as a right, after being the 
first to prophesy your marriage. I don't like light-coloured 
uniforms at this time of year; and besides, I happen just 
to have bought a new ruby velvet toilette, so I think the 
others shall be dressed in ruby velvet too,' 

Maude had no objection; and so all the distant cousins 
were arrayed to match Miss Vivian. 

The day before the wedding, Selby was filled to over- 
flowing. Mr. and Mrs. Carew came, so did Edward and 
Christine, so did Lord Glamorgan, and so did the six 
bridesmaids. 

The next morning dawned clear and frosty ; dull Novem- 
ber seemed to have borrowed a day from bright October. 
The fern on the hillside, and the oak coppice, vied with 
one another in the brilliancy of their ruddy bi'owns ; not a 
breath of air stirred; the cloud-shadows moved in a 
leisurely manner across the mountains; the little brooks 
rippled along, sparkling as they went. People quoted the 
proverb, * Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines on,' till 
cve7 one was weary of hearing it The bells rang, the 
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village was alive with carriages and wedding-guedt^, and gay 
with arches. And Maude, hardly conscious of bells, guests, 
or arches, but awed by the feeling that the future to which 
she had grown accustomed in thought was now actually 
become the present, and stilled by the weight of her almost 
too great happiness, drove down to the church, and went 
through the service which launched her into a new phase of 
her existence. 

It was almost a relief when the intensity of the strain was 
over, and she found herself once more in her own drawing- 
room, sunounded by neighbours and friends, all bent on 
showering kindly wishes upon her, and asking her questions 
about her presents and their donors. 

'Somebody said, Walter,' the bride remarked, ' that Mrs. 
Stainer had decorated the whole of the chanceL It was 
very stupid of me not to notice it ; but I saw nobody and 
nothing j an odd feeling came over me, as if you and I 
were quite alone together in the church.' 

*You don't stand excitement well,' he answered. *Yoa 
looked so white, that for a moment I was quite frightened' 

Another brief hour or two, and the husband and wife 
were in the carriage driving towards the lodge gates, on 
their way to the station. 

They were to go to Dover that afternoon, and start next 
day for Florence, taking the Italian lakes by the way. And 
there we will leave them. They have before them as fair a 
prospect of happiness as falls to the lot of any of the human 
race ; and if the horizon should darken, and troubles should 
come, they have faith and love and hope to bear them 
through, and an unshaken trust that; to the brave and tnie, 
good, not evil, is the end of all things, and that sooner or 
later it will come to those who only know how to wait 

Lady Loder lost not a moment in preparing iox her 
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departure from the solitudes of Selby. No sooner had the 
wedding-party dispersed, than she started on a round of 
visits in her friends' country houses, after which she spent a 
very agreeable month in Paris, preparatory to entering upon 
another London season ; but this time, alas ! without the 
additional zest which had been lent to the previous one by 
the companionship of her two pretty girls* 
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CUMMINS, M. S. 
Lamplighter. 
Mabel Yaughan. 

CUPPLES, Captain. 

Green Hand. 
Two Frigates. 

DICKENS, Charles. 

Sketches by Boz. 
Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Martin Chuzzlewit 

DICKENS, Charles, Edted hy. 
Life of Grimaldi, the Clown. 
Illustrated by Cruikshank. 

DUMAS, Alexandre. 

Half Brothers. 
Marguerite de Valois. 
MoMcans of Paris. 

(Se* pages i^,x9,) 

EDGEWORTH, Maria. 
Helen. 

EDWARDS, Amelia B. 
Ladder of Life. 
My Brother's Wife. 
Half a Million of Money. 

EDWARDS, Mrs. 
MisB Forrester. 

FERRIER, Miss. 

Marriage. 

Inheritance. 

Destiny. 

FIELDING, Henry. 

Tom Jones. 
Joseph Andrewi. 
Amelia. 

FITTIS, Robert. 
Gilderoy. 



GERSTAECKER, F. 
A Wife to Order. 
Two Convicts. 
Feathered Arrow. 
Each for Himself. 
iSnpage za.^ 

GLEIG, G. R. 
Light Dragoon. 
Chelsea Veterans. 
Hussar. 

GODWIN, William. 
Caleb Williams. 

GORE, Mrs. 
Money Lender. 
Pin Moncj. 
Dowager. 

GRANT, yatnes. 

Romance of War; or, Tbe 
tiigUandors in Spain. 

Aide^le-CaxQp. 

Scottish Cavalier : the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

Bothwdl : the Days of Maijr 
Queen of Scots. 

Jane Seton : A Scottish His- 
torical Romance of James V. 

PhiUp Rollo. 

L^;ends of the Black Watch 
(42nd Regiment). 

Mary of Lorraine. 

OUver Ellis; or. The 21st 
Fusiliers. 

Lucy Arden ; or, Hollywood 
HalL 

Frank Hilton ; or, The Queen's 
Own. 
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Harry Ogilvie ; or, The Black 
Dragoons. 
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Highlanders of Glenonu 
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GRANT^ James, continued. 
Captain of the Guard; or, 

The Times of James II, 
Letty Hyde's Lovers : A Tale 

of the Household Brigade. 
Cavaliers of Fortune. 
Second to None; or. The 

Scots Grc^s. 
Constable or France. 
Phantom Regiment. 
King's Own Borderers; or. 

The 25th Regiment 
White Cockade. 
Dick Rodney : Adventures of 

an Eton Boy. 
First Love and Last Love : A 

Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
The Girl He Married : Scenes 

in the Life of a Scotch Laird. 
LadyWedderbum's Wish: A 

Story of the Crimean War. 
Jack Manly : His Adventures 

by Sea and Land. 
Only an Ensign : The Retreat 

from Cabul. 
Adventures of Rob Roy. 
Under the Red Dragon. 
Queen's Cadet, & other Tales. 
Shall I Win Her. 
Fairer than a Faiiy. 
The Secret Dispatch. 
One of the Six Hundred. 
Morley Ashton : A Story of 

the Sea. 
Did She Love Him ? 
The Ross-shire Bufis. 
Six Years Ago. 
Vere of Ours. 
Lord Hermitage. 
Royal Regiment. 

*'GUY LIVINGSTONE;' 
Author of, 

Guy Livingstone. 
Barren Honour. 
Maurice Dering. 
Brakespeare. 



Anteros. 

Breaking a Butterfly. 
Sans MercL 
Sword and Gown. 

HALIBURTON, Judge. 

Sam Slick, the Clockmaker. 

The Attach^. 

Letter Bag of Great Western. 

HANNAY, James: 
Singleton Fontenoy. 

BERING, Jeanie. 
Through the Mist 

HOOK, Theodore. 

Peregrine Bunce. 
Cousin Geoffry. 
Gilbert Gumey. 
Parson's Daughter. 
All in the Wrong. 
Widow and the Marqtt< 
Gumey Married. 

Jack Brag, 
laxwell. 

Man of Many Friends. 
Passion and Principle. 
Merton. 

Gervase Skinner. 
Cousin William. 
Fathers and Sons. 

HUGO, Victor. 
Les Mis^rables. 

JAMES, G. P. E. 
Brigand. 

Morley Emstein. 
Damley. 
Richelieu. 
Gipsy. 

Arabella Stuart 
Woodman. 
Agincourt 
Russell. 

King's Highway. 
Castle of Ehrensteifl* 
Stepmother. 
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Novels at Two Shillings, continued. 



JAMES^ G. P. R.t continued. 

Forest Days. 

Hugaenot. 

Man at Anost 

A Whim and its Consequences. 

Hent^ Mastcxton* 

Omvict 

Mary of Bnignndy. 

Gowrie. 

Delaware. 

Henry of Guise. 

Robber. 

One in a Thousand* 

Smuggler. 

De L'Orme. 

Heidelberg. 

False Heir. 

Castleneau. 

Forgery. 

Gentleman of the Old School. 

Philip Augustus. 

Black Ea^le. 

Old Dommion. 

Beauchamp. 

Arrah NeU. 

My Aunt PontypooL 

JEPHSON, R, Mountmey. 
Tom Bulkdey of Lissington. 
The Girl He Left behmd Hun. 

KINGSLEY, Henry. 

Stretton. 
Old Margaret. 
The Harveys. 
Hornby MiUs. 

KINGSTON, W, H. G. 
Pirate of the Mediterranean. 

\ Zn E, L* 

Francesca Cairanu 

LANG, John. 
The Ex-Wife. 
Will He Many Her? 



LEVER, Charkt. 
Arthur O'Leary. 
ConCregan. 
Horace Templeton. 
(Seepage tgJ 
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Torlogh O'Brien. 
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Sir Roland Ashton. 

LOVER, Samuel. 
Rory O'More. 
Handy Andy. 

LYTTON, Right Hon. Lord. 

Pelham. 

Paul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 
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Leila, and Pilgrims of the 
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Ernest Maltravers. 
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Night and Momiag. 
Godolphin. 
Disowned. 
Devereux. 
The Caxtons. 
My NoveL 2 vols. 
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What will He Do with It? 

2 vols. 
A Strange Stoiy. 
Pausanias. 
The Commg Race. 
Kenelm Chillingly. 
The Parisians! 2 vols. 
FaJklimd and ZiccL 
(See Paget x; 14, 17, tt4 
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Jacob Faithful. 
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King's Own. 
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Pacha of Many Tales. 
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Poacher. 
Phantom Ship. 
Dog Fiend. 
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Sports and Adventures in the 
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NEALE, Captain. 

Lost Ship. 
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WUl Watch. 
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Flying Dutchman. 
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Stuart of Dunleath. 
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Won in a Canter. 
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Land and Sea Tales. 
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At His Gates. 

PALISSER, John. 
Solitary Hunter. 

PARDOE, Miss. 
City of the Sultan. 

PORTER, jane. 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
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Murphy's Master. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Saved by a Woman. 

RAFTER, Captain. 
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Romance of the Forest. 
The Italian. 
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Afloat in the Forest 
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Cliff Climbers. 
Fatal Cord. 
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Hunters' Feast. 
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Rifle Rangers. 
Scalp Hunters. 
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White Chief. 
White Gauntlet. 
White Squaw. 
Wild Huntress. 
Wood Rangers. 

RITCHIE, 
Robber of the Rhine. 

ROSS, Charles H. 
Pretty Widow. 
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FoUsh Lancer. 

RUSSELL, Dr, W, H, 
Adventures of Dr. Brady. 

RUSSELL, W. 
Romance of Military Life. 
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Black and Gold : A Tale^^U' 
Circassia. 

SCOTT, Sir Walter. 
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Betrothed ; Highland Widow. 

Black Dwarf; L^end of 
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Bride of Lammermoor. 
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Fair Maid of Perth. 
Fortunes of NigeL 
Guy Mannering. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. 
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Old Mortality. 
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Rob Roy. 
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WHYTE'MeL VILLEMajor, 
Uncle John. 
The White Rose. 
Cerise : A Tale of the Last 

Century. 
Brookes of Bridlemere. 
"Bones and I;" or, The 

Skeleton at Home. 
"M. or N?" Similia 

Similibns Curantur. 
Contraband; or, A Losing 

Hazard. 
Sarchedon : A Legend of 

the Great Queen. 
Market Harborough ; or, 

How Mr. Sawyer went to 
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Songs and Verses. 
Satanella : A Story of Pun- 
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The True Cross : A Legend 

of the Church. 
Katerfelto : A Story of 

Exmoor. 
Sister Louise ; or, A Story of 

a Woman's Repentance. 
Rosine. 

YATES, Edmund. 

Black Sheep. 
Broken to Harness. . 



Business or Pleasure. 
Dr. Wainwright's 
Impending Sword. 
Kissing the Rod. 
Nobody's Fortune. 
A Righted Wrong. 
Rock Ahead. 
Running the Gauntlet 
Silent Witness. 
Two by Tricks. 
A Waiting Race. 
Wrecked in Port. 
Yellow Flag. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Adventures of a Strolling 

Player. 
Bashful Irishman. 
The Hazelhurst Mystery. 
Love Stories of English 

Watering Places. 
Recommended to Mercy. 
Vidocq, the French Police 

Spy. 
Jennie of the Prince's. 
Won. 
My Love She's bat a 
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Queenie. 
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Wyandotte. 

Headsman. 

Homeward Bouad. 

Sea Lions. 

Ned Myers. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Spy. 
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MARRY AT, Captain, is.dd. 

Peter Simple. 

King's Own. 

Midshipman Easy. 

Rattlin the Reefer. 

Pacha of Many Tales. 

Newton Forster. 

Jacob Faithful. ' 

Dog Fiend. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. 

Poacher. 

Phantom Ship. 

Percival Keene. 

Valerie. 

Frank Mildmay. 

OUa Podrida. 

Monsieur Violet 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

AINSWORTH, W. H. is. 6J, 

Windsor Castle. 
Tower of London. 
Miser's Daughter. 
Old St Paul's. 
Crichton. 
Guy Fawkes. 
Spendthrift 
James the Second. 
Star Chamber. 
Flitch of Bacon. 
Lancashire Witches, 
Mervyn Clitheroe. 
Ovingdean Grange. 
St James's. 
AurioL 
Rookwood. 
Jack Sheppard. 

COOPER, 7. Fenimori. is, 6d. 

Lionel Lincoln. 
Deerslayer. 
Waterwitch. 
Two Admirals. 
Red Rover. 
Afloat and Ashore. 



Physician, 2 
[vols. 



I/A WTHORNE, Nath. 

The Scarlet Letter. 

House of the Seven Gables. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. 

DUMAS, Alexandre. 

For the order of the Sequel^ see 
page I a. 

Dr. Basilius. 

Twin Captains. 

Captain Paul. 

Memoirs of a 

Two Dianas. 

Conspirators. 

Queen's Necklace. 

Page of the Duke of Savoy. 

Regent's Daughter. 

Taking of the Bastile, 2 vols. 

Countess de Chamy. 

Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 

Monte Cristo, 2 vols. 

Nanon. 

Chicot the Jester. 

Ascanio. 

Three Musketeers. 

Twenty Years After. 

Black Tulip. 

Forty-five Guardsmen* 

Isabel of Bavaria. 

Beau Tancred^. 

Pauline. 

Catherme Blum. 

Ingenue. 

Russian Gipsy. 

Watchmaker. 
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CARLETON, WUliam, 

Emigrants. 
Jane Sinclair. 
Clarionet. 
Fardarougluu 
Tithe Proctor. 



GRIFFIN, Gerald. 

Colleen Bawn. " 
Munster Festivals^ 
The Rivals. 



In limp cloth, gilt. One Shilling each. 



Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Essays of Elia. 



Gulliver's Travels. 
Irving's Sketch Book. 
Lamplighter. 



AMERICAN LIBRARY. 

A Series of the most Popular American Works, in fancy covert, each 

One Shilling. 

That Wife of Mine. 



BURNETT, Mrs, Hodgson. 
The Tide on the Moaning Bar. 
That Lass o' Lowrie's. is, 
Dolly. IS. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 
Kathleen, is. 
Our Neighbour Opposite. 
Miss Crespigny. is, 
Lindsay's Luck. i/. 
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ADELER, Max. 

Out of the Hurly-Burly. is. 
Elbow Room. is. 

ADAMS, Charles F. 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss, is. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Some Other Babies, very like 
Helen's, only more so. is. 

Artemus Ward : His Book, 
his Travels. Is, 

The Man who was Not a 
Colonel, is. 

Dot and Dime, Two Charac- 
ters in Ebony, is. 

The Four Irrepressibles. Is, 

My Mother-in-Law. is, ' 



IS, 

That Husband of Mine, is, 

TWAIN, Mark, 

Celebrated Jumping Frog. 
Author's edition, with a 
Copyright Poem. is. 

Roughing It (copyright), is. 

Innocents at Home (copy- 
right). IS. 

Mark Twain's Curious Dream 
(copyright), is. 

Innocents Abroad, is. 

New Pilgrim's Progress. \s. 

Information Wanted, and 
other Sketches, is. 

Roughing It, and Innocents at 
Home. zs. 

Sketches. 2,s, 

Innocents Abroad, and New 
Pilgrim's Prc^^ress. 2x. 

Celebrated Jumping. Frog^ and 
Curious Dream. %s. 

Gilded Age, a Novel, by Mark 
Twain & C D. Warner. 2J. 

" Messrs. Gbokgb Routlbdgb and 
Sons are my only anthorized London 
publishers. (Signed) Makk Twain." 
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MARTE, Bret. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, with 
Preface by Tom Hood. \s, 
Bret Harte's Poems (com- 
... plete). \s. . 
Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands. \s. 
Condensed Novels, is. 
An Episode of Fiddletown. u. 
The Fool of Five Forks, u. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan, u. 
Thankful Blossom, is. 
My Friend the Tramp. is» 
Stoiy of a Mine, is. 
The Man on the Beach, 
Tinny. 

Prose and Poetry. 2J. 
Condensed Novels, and Mrs. 
Skaggs's Husbands. 2r. 

LOWELL, Janus R, 

Biglow Papers, ist and 2nd 
Series, is, 

MILLER, Joaquin, 

First Families of the Sierras, u. 

ALDRICH, T. B. 

Prudence Palfrey, ij. 
Marjorie Daw. 2s, and 5^. 
The Cloth of Gold. i;. and 

V.6d. 
Queen of Sheba. is. 
Flower and Thorn, jj, 6d. 
Baby BeU (Illustrated), p. 6d. 

DANBUR V NE WSMAN. 
Life in Danbury. ij. 
Mr. Miggs of Danbury. 21. 



HABBERTON, John. 
Helen's Babies, is. 
Barton Experiment, ij; 
Jericho Road. is. 
Other People's Children, is. 
Helen's Babies, and Other 
People's Children, in i 

vol. 2J. 

Scripture Club of Valley Rest. 

Some Folks. 2j. 

Cruise of the Sam Weller. is. 

EGGLESTON, E. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster. \s. 
End of the World, is. 
Mystery of Metropolisville. is. 
Circuit Rider, 2s. 

HOLMES, O. Wendell. 

PoetattheBreakfastTable. \s. 
and 2s. 

Autocrat at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble, is. 

Elsie Venner. ax. 

HOLLAND, Dr. 
Arthur Bonnicastle. at» 

VICTOR, Mrs. 
Maum Guinea, is. 

E. S. PHELPS. 
The Story of Avis, a/; 

BILLINGS, Josh. 
Wit and Humour, ax. 

NASBY, Petroleum V. 

Eastern Fruit on Western 
Dishes, is. 
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EVERY BOY'S LIBRARY. 

In fancy coven, l8. eadi ; doth gilt, ll. 6d. ; doth, gilt edgei» 



English at the North Pole, by 

JtUts Veme^ with 6 plates. 
Wild Man of the West, by 

R, M, Ballantyne, 
Louis* School Days, by E. y. 

May. 
Digby Heathcote, by W, H. G. 

Kingston. 
Dick Rodney, by James Grant. 
Boy Voyagers, by Anm Bow^ 

man. 
Field of Ice, by Jules Verne, 

with 6 page plates. 
Five Weeks in a Balloon, by 

Jules Verne. 
A Journey to the Centre of the 

Earth, by Jules Verne. 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea, 

by Jules Verne, 2 vols. 
Ernie Elton, the Lazy Boy, by 

Mrs. Eiloart. 
Ernie Elton at School, by Mrs. 

Eiloart. 
The Midshipman. 
Robert and Harold; or, The 

Young Marooners. 
Holiday Camp, by St. John 

Corbtt. 
Voyage Round the World — 

South America, by Jules 

Verne, 

Australia, by Jules Verne, 

New Zealand, by Verne. 

Robinson Crusoe. 



A Floating City, and the Block- 
ade Runners, by JuUs Vertex, 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

From the Earth to the Moon 
and Round the Moon, by 
Jules Verne, 

Two Years Before the Mast.. 

Indian Boy, by Rev. H, C 
Adams. 

Young Gold Digger, by GVrr- 
taecker. 

Story of a Bad Boy, by 7*. B, 
Aldrich. 

Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians, by Jules Verne. 

Being a Boy, by C. D. Warner, 

Archie Blake, by Mrs. Eiloart. 

John Hartley ; or, How we Got 
on in Life. 

Joshua Hawsepipe, by C R. 
Low. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 

His Own Master, by J, T, 
Trowbridge, 

Round the World in So Days, 
hy Jules Verne, 

iEsop's Fables, with 50 Illus- 
trations by Weir. 

The Fur Country, by Jules 
Verne, 2 vols. 

Cousin Aleck ; or. Boy Life 
among the Indians. 

The Lost Rifle, by the Rev, 
H. C, Adams, 



POPULAR LAW BOOKS, \s. each (2d. postagey. 



Landlord and Tenant — Useful 
Forms — Glossary of Law 
Terms — New Stamp Act. 

Wills, Executors and Adminis* 
trators, with Useful Forms. 

Master and Servant 



The Education Act^ revised to 

The Ballot Act. 

Bills, Cheques, and I. O. U.S. 

Friendly Societies' Act, 1875. 



% 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &• SONS. 

ROUTLEDGE'S 

SIXPENNY NOVELS, 

UNABRIDGED. 



EODTLEDGE'S 64 EDITION OP 

LORD LYTTON'S NOVELS 

The Author's Copyright Revised Edition, in which ar> 
given the latest revisions oHd corrections made by the Author 
toother with the Pre/aces he wrote to the ■various Editions 
of his Novels published during his lifetime. No Other 6d. 
Edititm contains these Fre&ces and BeTisions. 



Eugene Aram, with Three 

Godolphin. 

Last Days of Pompeii, with 

Two Prefaces. 
Rjcnzi, with Dedication and 

Two Prefaces. 



Paul Clifford, with Two Pre- 
faces. 

Leila, Calderon the Courtier, 
and the Filgriins of the 
Shine, in One Volume. 



Falkland and Zicci, with a 

Prefatory Note. 
Pelham, with Dedication. 
The Disowned, with a Pre- 

Devereux, with a Preface, 
Alice ; or the Mysteries. 
Sequel to Ernest Mal- 

iravers. 

New Copyright Volumes. 
Night and Momtng. 
Zanoni. 



J. FENNIMORE COOPER.— 6d. Each. 



The Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Decrslayer. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pilot 
The Prairie. 
The Spy. 
The Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound 
Eve Effingham. 
The Two Admirals. 
Miles Wallingford. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
The Pioneers. 



Wyandotte. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Bravo. 
The Sea Lions. 
The Headsman. 
Precaution. 
The Oak Openings. 
Heidenmauer. 
Mark's Reef. 
Ned Myers. 
Satanstoe. 
The Borderers. 
Jack Tier. 
Mercedes. 



Sip WALTER SCOTT.— 6d. Each. 



Guy Mannering. 
The Antiquary. ,' 
Ivanhoe. 

Fortunes of NigeL 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Waverley. 
Rob Roy. 
Kenilworth. 
The Pirate. 
The Monastery. 
Old Mortality. 
Peveril of the Peak. 



Quentin Durward. 

St Ronan's Well, 

The Abbot 

The Black Dwarf. 

Woodstock. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

Betrothed. 

Fair Maid of Perth. 

Surgeon's Daughter, etc. 

The Talisman. 

Count Robert of Paris. 

Redgauntlet 



WIDE, WIDE WORLD SERIES.— 6d. Each. 



The Prince of the House of 

David. 
The Throne of David* 
The Pillar of Fire. 



The Wide, Wide World. 

Queechy. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

The Lamplighter. 



». 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE Sf SONS. 



CHARLES DICKENS.— 6d. Each. 

Pickwick Papers. Part r. I Nicholas NJckleby. Part : 

Ditto. Part 2. Oliver Twist 

Nicholas Nickleby. Part 1. | Sketches by Boz. 

HENRY FIELDING.— Si Each, 



TOBIAS SMOLLETT.— ed. Each. 

I Peregrine Pickle. Vol 2. 
I Humphry Clinker. 

W.H. MAXWELL— Author's Edition.— 6(1, Each, 

Stories of Waterloo. | 

The Bivouac; Stories of the 
Peninsular War. | 

Captain WARRYAT.— 6d. Each. 



Peter Simple. 
The King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
Frank Mild may. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet. 

Midshipman Easy. 
The Dog Fiend. 



The Phantom Ship. 
Olla Podrida. 
The Poacher. 
Perfival Keenc. , 
Monsieur Violet. ' 
Rattlin the Reefej. 

The Pirate and the Three 
Cutters. 



EUGENE SUE.— 6d. Each. 

The Wandering Jew, I The Mysteries of Paris. 

Part I (The Transgression). Part i (Morning). 

Part 2{The Chastisement). Part 2 (Noonl. 

Part 3 (The Redemption). | Part 3 (Night). 



Mrs. RADCLIFFE.— 6d. Each. 



Romance of the Forest 
The Italian. 



MysteriesofUdolpho. Parti 
Ditto Part 2 



VARIOUS AUTHORS.— 6d. Each. 



Robinson Crusoe. Defoe, 
Colleen Bawn. GeraldGf iffin. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

Goldsmith, 
Sketch Book. 

Washington Irving. 
Tristram Shandy. Sterne, 
A Sentimental Journey. 

Sterne, 
English Opium Eater. 

De Quincey, 
Essays of Elia. CharlesLamb, 
Notre Dame. Victor Hugo, 
Gulliver's Travels. Swift, 
Last Essays of Elia. C, Lainb, 
The Shadowless Man. 
Baron Trenck^ 



Swiss Family Robinson. 
Rory O'More. Lover, 

Wild Irish Girl. 

Lady Morgan. 

Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 

Professor iVilson. 

Two Years Before the Mast ; 

or a Sailor's Life at Sea. 

Datta. 
Valenti ne Vox. Vol. i. 

Ditto. V ol. 2. Cockton. 
Frankenstein*; or the Modem 

Prometheus. 
The Scottish Chiefs. 192 pp. 

yane Porter. 
Nightside of Nature. 

Mrs, Crowe, 



AMERICAN HUMOROUS BOOKS.— 6d. Each. 



Artemus Ward, his Book. 
Artemus Ward, his Travels. 
The Nasby Papers. 
Major Jack Downing. 
The Biglow Papers. 

Ditto. 2nd Series. 

Orpheus C. Kerr. 
Hans Breitmann. 
Josh Billings. 

Sayings and Doings of Sam 
Slick. ist Series. 

Ditto 2'nd Series. 

Ditto 3rd Series. 



K' 



Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. 
Professor at the Breakfast 

Table. 
The Poet at the Breakfast 

Table. O, W, Holmes. 
The Celebrated Jumping 

Frog. Mark Twain \ 

Luck of Roaring Camp. J 

Bret Hartf j 
Innocents Abroad. 

Mark Twain, 



4t 



NOVELS AT ONE SHILLING. 



W. H. AINSWORTH. 

Windsor Castle. 
The Tower of London. 
The Miser's Daughter. 
Rookwood. 
Old St. Paul's. 
Crichton. 
Guy Fawkes. 
The Spendthrift. 
James the Second. 
The Star Chamber. 
The Flitch of Bacon. 
Lancashire Witches. 
Mervyn Clitheroe. 
Ovingdean Grange. 
St. James's. 
Aunol. 
Jack Sheppard. 

WM. OASLETON. 

Jane Sinclair. 
The Clarionet. 
The Tithe Proctor. 
Fardarougha. 
The Emigrants. 

J.FENIMOBE OOOPBR. 

The Pilot. 

Last of the Mohicans. 
The Koneers. 
The Red Rover. 
The Spy. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Deerslayer. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Bravo. 
The Waterwitch. 
Two Admirals. 

Satanstoe. 

Afloat and Ashore. 

Wyandotte. 

Eve Effingham. 

Miles Wallingford. 

The Headsman. 

The Prairie. 

Homeward Bound. 
I The Borderers. 



tulie de Boix'g. 
,ilias Davenant. 
The Soldier of Fortune. 



The Sea Lions. 

Precaution. 

The Oak Openings. 

Mark's Reef. 

Ned Myers. 

Heidenmauer. 

CHARLES DIOKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

The Three Musketeers. 

Twenty Years After. 

Dr. Basilius. 

The Twin Captains. 

Captain Paul. 

Memoirs of a Physician. 
2 vols. (is. each.) 

The Chevalier de Mai- 
son Rouge. 

The Queen's Necklace. 

Countess de Chamy. 

Monte Cristo, a vols. 
(IS. each.) 

Nanon. 

The Two Dianas. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Forty-five Guards- 
men. 

The Taking of the Bas- 
tUe, 2 vols. (is. each.) 

Chicot, the Jester. 

The Conspirators. 

Ascanio. 

Page of Duke of Savoy. 

Isabel of Bavaria. 

Beau Tancrede. 

The Regent's Daughter. 

Pauline. 

Catherine Blum. 

The Ingenue. 

The Russian Gipsy. 

The Watchmaker. 

The Corsican Brothers. 

VARIOnS AUTHORS. 



GERALD aRIFFIN. 

The Munster Festivals. 

The Rivals. 

The Colleen Bawn. 

NATH. HAWTHORNE. 

The Scarlet Letter. 
House of Seven Gables. 
Mosses from an Old 
Manse. 

Lord LTTTON. 

Kenelm Chillingly. 

The Parisians, 2 vols. 

Falkland and Zicci. 

Pelham. 

Paul Cli£ford. 

Eugene Aram. 

Rienzi. 

Leila, and The Pilgrims 

of the Rhine. 
The Last of the Barons. 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Godolphin. 
The Disowned. 
Devereux. 

OUpt. MARR7AT. 

Peter Simple. 
The King's Own. 
Midshipman Easy. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
The Dog Fiend. 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 
The Poacher. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Percival Keene. 
Valerie. 

Frank Mildmay. 
Olla Podrida. 
Monsieur Violet. 
The Pirate, and The 

Three Cutters. 



Compulsory Marriage 
Stones of Waterloo. 



The Divorced. 
The Albatross. 
Cinq Mars. ' 
Zingra, the Gipsy. 
The LitUe Wife. 
Adelaide Lindsay. By 
" EmilU Wyndham." 
A Family Feud. 
Tom Jones. 
A Week with Mossoo. 



Stewart. 

Curling. 

Maillaro. 

Maxwell. 

Ladv C. Bury. 

Kingston. 

De Vigny. 

Maillard. 

Mrs. Grey. 

Author of 



T. Cooper. 

Fielding. 

C. Ross. 



Out for a Holiday with Cook. 

Sketchley. 

Tristram Shandy, and A Sentimental 
Tourney. Sterne. 

Tne Mountaineer of the Atlas. 

W. S. Mayo. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho. Com- 
plete Edition. Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Log of the " Water Lily " during 
Inree Cruises. 

Through the Keyhole. J. M. Jbphson. 

King Dobbs. James Hannay. 

Fairy Water. 

Author of " George GeithJ 

The Hobbses and Dobbses. 



)i 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE S* SONS. 



NOVELS AT ONE SHILUNG, c&ntinued. 



Light and Darkness. Mrs. Crowe. 
Lily Dawson. Ditto. 

The Haunted House. Gerstaecker. 
A Sailor's Adventures. Ditto. 
Pirates of the Mississippi. Ditto. 
The Duke. Mrs. Grey. 



Longbeard, King of the People. 

C. Mackay 
Valentine Vox. Complete Edition. 

COCKTOK. 

Peregrine Pickle. Complete Edition. 

SMOI.LSTT. 



NOVELS AT SIXPENCE. 

Umabrzogbd. 



Lord LYTtON. 

The Author's Copyright Revised 
EditioHt in which are given the latest 
revisions and corrections made by the 
Author, together tenth the Prefaces he 
wrote to the various Editions of his 
Novels published during his lifetime. 
No other 6d. Edition containi theso Fre- 
fMM and Bevlsions. 

Eugene Aram, with Three Prefaces, 

Godolphin. 

The Last Days of Pompeii, with 

Two Prefaces. 
Rienzi, with Dedication and Two 

Prefaces. 
Ernest Maltravers, with a Preface. 
Paul Cliflford, with Two Prefaces. 
Leila, Calderon the Courtier, and 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine, in One 

Volume. ' 



Falkland and Zicci, with a Prefatory 

Note. 
Pelham, with Dedication. 
The Disowned, with a Preface. 
Devereuz, with a Preface. 
Alice ; or, The Mysteries. Sequel to 

" Ernest Maltravers,*' 

New Copyright Volumes, 

Night and Morning. 
Zanoni. 

EUOENE SUE. 

The Wanderin g J ew. 

Part I (The Transgression). 
Do. Part 2 (The Chastisement). 
Do. Part 3 (The Redemption). 
The Mysteries of Paris. 

Part I (Morning). 
Ditto. Part 2 (Noon). 

Ditto. Part 3 (Night). 



OHARLES DIOKBNS. 
The Pickwick Papers. 2 

Parts {6d. each). 
Nicholas Nickleby. 2 

Parts (Sd, each). 
Oliver Twist. 
Sketches by Boz. 

HENR7 FIBLDINO. 
Tom ^ones, z Vols. {6d, 

each). 
Joseph Andrews. 
Amelia. 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Roderick Random. 
Peregrine Pickle, a Vols. 

(6a. each). 
Humphry (blinker. 

W. H. MAXWELL. 

Author's Edition, 

Stories of Waterloo. 
The Bivouac : Stories of 

the Peninsular War. 
Captain Blake. 
WOd Sports of the West. 



Captain HABRTAT. 

Peter Simple. 
The King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
Frank Mildmay. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet. 

Midshipman Easy. 
The Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Olla Podrida. 
The Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur Violet. 
RattUn, the Reefer. 
Val erie 

The Pirate, and The 
Three Cutters. 

J. F. (K)OPER. 

The Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. (L. 2.) 
The Deerslayer. (L. i.i 
Last of Mohicans.( L.3.) 



I The Pilot, 
The Prairie. . (L.5O 
The Spy. 
The Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound. 
Eve Effingham. 
The Two Admirals. 
Miles Wallingford. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
The Pioneers. (L. 4.) 
Wyandotte. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Bravo. 
The Sea Lions. 
Tiie Headsman, 
Precaution. 
The Oak Openings. 
Heidenmauer. 
Mark's Reef. * 
Ned Myers. 
Satanstoe. 
The Borderers. 

iack Tier, 
{ercedes. 

L.itos ore the 
Leather-Stocking Tak5$ 



GEORGE' ROUTLEDGE &> SONS. 



sir WALTER 800TT. 
Gay Mannerinf. 
The AnliquaiJ. 



The Black bwari 
Woodslodk. 

The Betrothed. 



The TaUsman. 

Un. BASOLIFFS. 



TA&IOUS ACTHOBS. 



Callee 



■of V 



kefield. 



itimental Journey. Stbrne. 
EngUsh Opium EalBT. Ds Quincky. 
"-saysof EUa. Chables Lamb. 

..JtreDame. Victob Hugo. 

Gullivefs Travels. Swift. 

Last Essayi of Elia. C. L««b. 

The Shadowless Mas, 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
BoryO'More. Lover. 

The WUd Irish Gicl. Lady Morgan. 
The Trials of Margaret Lyndeay. 
Prtafeasor Wilsok. 
Two Years Before the Mast ; or, A 
Sailor's Life ai Sea. Daha. 

Valentine Vol. 1 Vols, {Bd. each). 



Jighlside of Nature. Mrs. Crove. 



AMEBIOAH HUUOBODB SOOKB. 

AnemuB Ward, his Book. 

Arlemua Ward, his Travels. 

The Nasbv Papers. 

Major Jack Downma. [each). 

Billow Pane rs. isl & Jnd Series (M. 

Orpheus Cf. Keir. 



The PUlar of Fire. 
The Wide, Wide Woi 
Queechy. '■- 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
The LsmpU^ter. 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY SERIES. 



Under thi above 
about to produce a Series of 
Youth everfubliskid in this a 
cmiain from 64 
ftom 40 to 8a Itlusirati 



and stitched in 



I durable pi 



itle, Messrs, George Routledgg & Si^s r 

Cheapest Standard Booka for 

in IBIS or in any other country. Each booh will 
large Pages, in three columns, brevier type, aiHh 
■■--- (0(0 printed by the best London PritUtrs, 



15 by ]. D, Wat 



I. BOBIHSON ORirSOE. With 40 11] 
L THE 8WIBS FAMILY BOEIHSON. 

3. SANDrOBD AND HBBTON. With 70 Illustraiioas. 

4. oaniM'S FAIBT TALBS. With yo Illustrations. 

J. AMDEBSEirs FAIRT TALES, With 6a Illustrations. 

6, THE BOY'S OWN NATDHAL HISTOBT. With 30a lllostratlODS. 

7. £SOP'S FABLBS. Wilh 100 Illustrations. 

B. THE ABABIAN NiaHTS. With 40 lllustralians. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &- SONS. 



Bo pp. 



